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After everything you have done to perfect the wine, don’t stop short 
by using a cork which can introduce unwanted flavors and aromas. 
Especially since ITALCORK’s exclusive supplier, Sugherificio Ganau, 
has gone to great expense and research to develop its exclusively 


patented TF 99.9 Taint-Free corks. 


ITALCORK’s manufacturer begins by using only the highest grade 
raw materials from organically grown oak trees. Next the cork is 
aged for 18-24 months to ensure stability, and only the strongest, 
most consistent material is chosen for the final purification stage. 


While most other cork manufacturers use an aggressive chemical 
cleansing treatment which only masks impurities and defects, only 
Ganau’s TF-99.9 natural purification process actually extracts the 
volatile compounds known to promote taint in wine. Every cork 
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distributed by ITALCORK, from the all-natural, hand-cut corks, 
to the individually molded agglomerated corks, undergoes this 
same strict purification process. 


As a result, all TF-99.9 corks are 99.9% Taint-Free of TCA as 
indicated by world renown winery and laboratory tests. Even 
your winery logo is flamed onto the cork instead of being 
printed with ink, to prevent adding impurities. 


We'll stop at nothing to ensure that when it’s time to uncork 
the bottle, all you will find is the wine you've been anticipating. 


TF 99.9 is a registered trademark of GANAU S.p.A. 


Sugherificio Ganau, experience at your service. 
ITALCORK, distributors of premium corks and exceptional service. 


ITALCORK, INC. 


PREMIUM SARDINIAN CORK 


455 5th Street West, #A-15, Sonoma, CA 95476, Tel: (707) 939-1774, Fax: (707) 939-0671 
TF 99.9 corks distributed exclusively by ITALCORK, INC. in the U.S.A., Canada and Mexico. 
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“To stimulate continuing improvement in the wine industry.” 


our wine has a style all its own. 
So should the barrels you age it in. 
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Our experience makes the difference. Tonnellerie Francaise is the oldest French-style 
cooperage in America, offering a variety of barrels meticulously handcrafted to your 
specifications with as much individuality as your wine. Choose from traditional Bordeaux 
or Burgundy style barrels made from quality air-dried French or American oak. 


A Tradition in France since 1902, 
Continued in the Napa Valley since 1980. 


TONNELLERIE PRANCAISE 


USA 


For information, contact Duane Wall or Tim Olson at Tonnellerie Francaise: 


P.O. Box 798- 1401 Tubbs Lane- Calistoga CA 94515 - (707) 942-9301 - Fax (707) 942-5037 


Representing Tonnellerie Nadalié and Tonnellerie Marsannay. 


iming is 
everything 


nd nobody has it down like the Swiss. 


You, as a winemaker, know that service, dependability and on-time delivery are essential. 

We'd like to introduce you to Filtrox, the filter sheet from Switzerland, now available in 
America from our Napa Valley facility. 

Filtrox offers unparalleled service, unmatched quality, competitive prices, and absolute 
dedication to meeting your delivery requirements. And something else: one of the most 
respected names in Europe for over 40 years. 

To find out more, please call us. We'll be happy to show you that there is a difference. 


Introducing Filtrox 
The Swiss Filter Sheet 
Now available 
in America 


Please call Juvenal Direct Inc., General Agent for Filtrox AG 


Phone 707.254.2000 ¢ Fax 707.642.2288 
JuvenalD@aol.com 
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‘ 
Sho wdown 


at the Willard 


by Patrick Campbell 


roups wishing to reconcile 

differences might seek venues 

other than the Willard Hotel. 

In 1861, delegates from 34 

northern and southern states 

met at the venerable Washington, DC, 

hotel, hoping to avert a war. On 

September 30, 1997, wine industry fac- 

tions gathered there to avert a similarly 
destructive, albeit smaller scale, war. 

Both groups no doubt entered the 

room with guarded optimism, if only 

because the possibility of failure was so 


_ daunting. And both groups succeeded, 


if such can be called success, in laying 
out unequivocally opposed positions, 
that would result in an unnecessary 
internecine war. 

Many of the 1997 sentiments could 
have come right out of the 1861 meeting. 
Proponents of the “leave the three-tier 
distribution as it is” position, like the 
slave owners of old, saw no need for 
change: “If it was good enough for my 
Grandpappy, it’s good enough for me.” 

Even a familiar paternalism was 
invoked: “Without us big wholesalers 
around, all those little Mom and Pop 
retailers would fall on hard times,”and 
“We'll welcome any small winery with- 
out representation into our portfolio,” 
and “Any consumer who wants any 
wine need only to ask us,” and “The 
three-tier distribution system (3TDS) 
shields the youth of America from mail- 
order mayhem,” and “Absent us, who 
would collect wine taxes?” And so on. 

After the Civil War, a divided nation 
reconciled; and after the dust has 
cleared, the wine industry will also 
reunite, stronger and more efficient. 
Unlike the Civil War, however, the wine 
industry’s battle was not inevitable: a 
compromise on direct shipping was 
both in everyone’s best interests and 


fundamentally so simple to achieve. 

Going into the meeting at the 
Willard, the proponents of compromise 
had reason to believe the wholesalers 
and their supporters would agree to 
some form of limited, direct-shipper, 
model legislation. After all, the meeting 
was a follow-up to an August 1997 
meeting at Silverado Resort (Napa, 
CA), in which the participants — 
including wholesalers — had pledged 
to explore alternatives to the 3TDS, and 
which had been held, auspiciously, 
under the joint mantle of the American 
Vintners Association and Wines and 
Spirits Wholesalers. 

Perhaps the wholesalers had become 
hardened between the two meetings. 
The national press had been busy 
exposing, in one editorial after another, 
the wholesalers’ anti-shipper registra- 
tion position as protectionistic and 
monopolistic. Surely, they wrote, the 
wholesalers would not — could not — 
continue to hide behind 65 years of 
antediluvian legislation in the age of the 
Internet, mail-order sales, and con- 
sumer demand for the goods they want. 

Perhaps the wholesalers’ leadership 
had gotten out ahead of the rank and file, 
who saw any change as a slippery slope 
to an open market, and had been admon- 
ished to hold to the status quo at any 
cost. Which is exactly what they did. 

Here’s what happened: 

Some 35 industry members gathered 
to state their cases. An attorney repre- 
senting the state liquor control admin- 
istrators began. (In order to protect the 
confidentiality of the proceedings, no 
names or actual affiliations will be 
mentioned.) 

The attorney asserted that while his 
clients had no position per se on direct 
shipping, they were concerned that if 
model legislation were enacted, applic- 
able taxes would have to be collected 
and paid and an effective penalty pro- 


vision for offenders be established. 

The attorney’s observations, that his 
clients merely administer, not make, 
laws and that state felony statutes are 
born out of jurisdiction frustration, were 
underscored in a subsequent editorial in 
the Wall Street Journal in which he 
termed direct shippers “bootleggers.” 
Translation: proponents of direct ship- 
ping should expect no support from 
state liquor administrators, who benefit 
from a status quo that works for them. 

Two retailer trade association execu- 
tives followed. National direct-shipper 
registration will be opposed by their 
members; any change, they empha- 
sized, must be instituted on a state-by- 
state basis. All mail order, if any, must 
pass through both the wholesale and 
retail tiers, and only wine not otherwise 
available in the state would be eligible. 

They then uttered what would 
become the mantra of the meeting: 
“Don’t chip away at the 3TDS with new 
laws. If customers want limited wines, 
they can order them through us. The 
status quo protects retailers.” 

The retail trade associations clearly 
did not speak for all retailers. Two 
retailer camps emerged within the pro- 
direct shipping forces. Specialist retail- 
ers, who had built their business ship- 
ping connoisseurs rare and unusual 
wines, joined with their latter-day broth- 
ers, the Internet retailers, to demand 
direct access to their consumer-cus- 
tomers. “Why,” they implied, “should 
wholesalers and retailers in the cus- 
tomer’s state expect to profit from sales 
that were none of their doing?” 

Representatives of multi-state retail 
chains echoed a similar sentiment, 
though for profoundly different rea- 
sons — reasons that may well be the 
wholesalers’ ultimate nightmare. 
Where specialist and Internet retailers 
want to ship necessarily limited goods 
direct to the customer, multi-state 
chains would like to purchase truck 
loads of wine direct from the producer, 
thereby bypassing the wholesaler. 

Wholesalers revealed their cards 
early: direct sales is a “matter of who 
sells the wine and who takes all the 
profit.” Plain and simple, wholesalers 
felt that direct shippers — whether they 
be producers, retailers, or other whole- 
salers — cutting them out of the sales 
loop and ending up with maximum 
profit would not be “fair.” 
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Lack of state legal jurisdiction over 
rogue shippers clearly concerned the 
wholesalers; absent jurisdiction, they 
noted, direct-shipper registration was a 
non-starter. This issue segued into what 
was to become their sole, and oft- 
repeated, concession; “Let’s improve 
the wholesaler system with Internet and 
technology upgrades, so we can use the 
3TDS to deliver to consumers any wine 
they want on a special-order basis.” 

“Surely,” they pleaded, “if a techni- 
cal and legal committee were estab- 
lished, it could work out such a system 
of distribution and maintain the 3TDS 
basically as it has been for decades.” In 
other words, the shippers thought to 
themselves, take the “direct” out of the 
“shipping.” 

The direct shippers did not share the 
wholesalers’ enthusiasm for study 
groups. They had struggled through 
enough tortuous producer-to-con- 
sumer via wholesaler-and-then-retailer 
concepts to be jaundiced about their 
viability and suspicious of the whole- 
salers’ motives. Instead, they held fast 
to the model direct-shipper registra- 
tion concept, which has been discussed 
for years in industry forums and which 
provided the framework for the 
recently enacted Louisiana bill, H 1754. 

Direct-shipper registration, they 
pointed out, meets all the publicly 
stated objections: no shipments to 
underage recipients or to dry counties; 
collection of taxes is assured; compli- 
ance is encouraged and violations pun- 
ished; furthermore, shipment amounts 
per customer could be limited. 

Although the 3TDS is the most effi- 
cient method of distribution for the 
majority of wines, it is increasingly 
unresponsive to the special needs of 
producers, consumers, and even of 
many retailers. 

Distributorship consolidation, ever 
more wineries vying for distributors’ 
attention, lack of access to the market 
for hundreds of wineries, the decline of 
small retailers, the Internet and other 
direct-sales mechanisms, and increas- 
ing consumer demand for wines not 
available locally: all these market force 
factors have combined to undermine 
the wholesalers’ monopoly over distri- 
bution, now and forever. 

It is the intent of direct-shipper regis- 
tration, the producers stressed, to aug- 
ment, not supplant, the 3TDS. In fact, 
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they noted, by providing consumers 
with a simple and legal method of 
receiving the wines they want, direct- 
shipper registration would function as 
a “safety valve” by accommodating 
that small percentage of wine which 
isn’t well served by the six-decades-old 
three-tier system. The 3TDS would then 
be free to concentrate on those cus- 
tomers it serves best, which is to say, 
not the small, the specialist, or the oth- 
erwise disenfranchised. 

The wholesalers were not convinced. 
Challenged by the producers and sev- 
eral retailers to adapt to a new world 
order, they eventually closed ranks and 
swore to resist fundamental change. 
The proponents of direct-shipper regis- 
tration were equally adamant: Change 
is not merely inevitable, it is already 
here, and the clock is not about to be 
turned back by appeals to the good old 
days and threats of further felony laws. 

Faced with an impasse, participants 
on both sides eventually resigned to a 
future comprised of four parallel and 
simultaneous paths: direct shipments 
will continue; producers will push for 
direct-shipper registration legislation 
state-by-state; wholesalers will estab- 
lish a technical and legal committee to 
eliminate legal impediments to a 
Cellarmasters-type solution; and fur- 
ther court challenges (again, on a state- 
to-state basis) to the 21st Amendment 
will be pursued. 

Legislation, court challenges, and 
perhaps even wholesaler ingenuity will 
foment change. Ultimately though, as 
in all things, market forces will eventu- 
ally prevail, because, aS a prominent 
Internet merchant in attendance drolly 
observed, consumer desire butting up 
against antiquated law results in end- 
runs around the status quo. Meanwhile, 
Wine industry cooperation is at an all- 
time high, with agendas and strategies 
fully in synch. 

Combined with consumer cheerlead- 
ing, press approval, legal sympathy, 
legislative attention, and at least tacit 
support from more forward-thinking 
members of the wholesale and retail 
community, industry unity will prove 
to be a formidable force. While a battle 
was not averted, cooler heads hope a 
war will not follow. 


Free Run continues on page 75. 
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anitation plays a critical role in 

winemaking. Historically, win- 

eries have used chlorine (and/or 

other halogen containing chemi- 

cals) and hot water for sanitation, 
but both of these methods have draw- 
backs and restrictions. 

The high energy cost of generating 
heat and the harmful byproducts asso- 
ciated with chlorine have made their 
use problematic. Many winemakers 
have chosen to completely eliminate 
the use of chlorine compounds to avoid 
the possible precursors to 2,4,6-tri- 
cloroanisole formation. 

Ozone (O;) is an activated form of 
oxygen (O,) that is naturally formed in 
the upper atmosphere. The powerful 
oxidant, produced by the action of the 
sun’s ultraviolet radiation on oxygen 
molecules, destroys microbial contami- 
nation by oxidizing (burning) the outer 
membrane of yeast, molds, and bacteria 
many times faster than chlorine with- 
out creating harmful by-products.’ 

Historically, the cost to produce ade- 
quate quantities of ozone has been pro- 
hibitive. However, recent technological 
developments by Ozone Purification 
Technologies, Inc., (OPT) — a patented 
generating process and digital tuning 
circuit — have provided increased pro- 
duction efficiency and ozone output. 
These developments have made the use 
of ozone cost-effective and practical for 
even a small winery. 


Ozone in winemaking 

Ozone has several characteristics that 
make it excellent for sanitizing in wine- 
making. Ozone: 

1. Kills a much broader spectrum of 
bacteria, molds, yeasts, spores, and 
cysts from 10 to 5,000 times faster than 
chlorine, depending on conditions.’ 

2. Has been affirmed by an expert 
panel as “Generally Recognized As 
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Ozone purification technology generator in 
use with a Beard barrel washing machine. 


Safe” (GRAS) under FDA rules for use 
as a disinfectant for food processing 
operations. 

3. Reverts to molecular oxygen, leav- 
ing no by-products or residual contam- 
inants. 

4. Unlike chlorine, does not generate 
dangerous halogenated hydrocarbon 
byproducts, such as trihalomethane. 

5. Destroys objectionable taste-and- 
odor causing compounds. 

6. Is pH neutral, (does not change the 
acid /alkaline balance). 

Applications of ozone in winemaking 
include sanitation of the bottling line; 
microbial control in barrels, tanks, and 
presses; control of mold and fungus on 
cellar surfaces; and drinking and process 
water treatment (i.e. sterilization /disin- 
fection, iron/ manganese removal, tur- 
bidity removal). Ozone-treated water is 
used in controlled re-humidification of 


corks and cleaning of surfaces in Pe ( 


humidifying room. Several California 
wineries are using ozone for these appli- 
cations and are experimenting with 
other applications. 


Bottling line sterilization 

The unique “cold sterilization” abil- 
ity of ozone combined with its non-con- 
taminating qualities make it an excel- 
lent alternative to steam and hot water. 
The expansion/contraction cycles asso- 
ciated with heat and steam sanitation 
contribute to long-term stress on bot- 
tling equipment. 

Conserving water and energy and 
maintaining bottling line sterility are 
major concerns at Glen Ellen Winery 
(Sonoma, CA) where they have been 
ozone-sterilizing a 25-spout bottling 
line daily for more than six months. 
The decision to adopt ozone was based 
on experiments, described below, con- 
ducted at the winery’s Carneros facility, 
where three bottling lines (25, 60, and 
72-spout fillers) are operated. The 72- 
spout filler has been sanitized several 
times with ozone and conversion to 
full-time ozone sanitation is underway. 

The previous standard operating pro- 
cedure to sanitize Glen Ellen bottling 
lines was to heat the filler heads to 180°F 
for 30 minutes with hot water. The 25- 
spout filler required a two-million-BTU 
gas boiler which heated 1,200 gallons of 
water to near boiling temperatures, at 
approximately $30 in gas energy cost per 
sanitation cycle. Sterilizing the same sys- 
tem using a WPM-05 ozone generator 
requires 580 watts for 30 minutes, less 
than $.05 in electrical energy. 

To monitor hygiene, Glen Ellen 
employs a microbiological assay involv- 
ing bioluminescence developed by 
Charm Sciences. This test measures 
adenosine triphosphate (ATP) using 
luciferin-lucifease (“firefly enzyme”) 
from microbiological sources swabbed 
off the surface of the filler nozzles. 

Since ATP is present in all living 
organisms, it is a good indicator of 
microbial presence. In this test, light is 
emitted when ATP is present and is 
measured in relative light units (RLU). 
Readings in RLUs, from 0 to 20 million, 
depend on the amount of ATP present. 
This test is remarkably sensitive, fast 
(results in 45 seconds), and accurate. 

Before bottling, Glen Ellen employ- 
ees typically swab and test three or four 
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# filler spouts to check hygiene. Cond- 
itions are considered sanitary if the 
check reveals RLUs that are 5,000 or 
less. (Low positive readings can occur 
from ATP in cells that have been lysed 
and are non-viable.) 

Experiments were done to determine 
the minimum time necessary for the 
ozone wash to sterilize the bottling line. 
Ozone produced by an Ozone Pur- 
ification WPM-05 generator was 
injected through a Venturi into the rinse 
water. Six filler spouts were swabbed 
after a five-minute ozone rinse, the next 
six filler spouts after 10 minutes of 
rinse, the next six after 15 minutes of 
rinse, and the last seven spouts were 
sampled after 20 minutes of rinse. The 
results in RLUs are as follows: 


All values in Relative Light Units (RLU) 


5 10 15 20 
Minutes Minutes Minutes Minutes 
#1- 7,511 #7- 461 #13-0 #19- 0 
#2- 2649 #8- 792 #14-1,082*  #20-0 
#3- 8240 49-0  #15-0 oem 
#4- 2,908  #10-0 #16- 11 158.1) 
#5- 6185  #11-0 #17-0 404-0 
#6- 5,060 #12-0 #18-0 #25- 0 


“accidentally contaminated during assay 


Results of this trial indicate that 
although a 10-minute ozone rinse is 
sufficient to eliminate most microbes, 
20 minutes of rinsing will achieve com- 
plete sterility. (As the standard operat- 
ing procedure has been developed and 
refined at Glen Ellen, a 30-minute recir- 
culating rinse appears to save the most 
water). 

Havens Wine Cellars (Napa, CA) has 
adopted ozone sterilization for its bot- 
tling line after testing the efficacy of the 
process. In the Havens test, the bottling 
line was sterilized, and ozonated water 
left in the filler system, including caps 
on 12 filler spouts. After 13 hours, the 
caps were removed, water drained, and 
spouts tested. Zero RLUs_ were 
recorded on all spouts. 

The Havens test demonstrates that 
sanitation of the bottling line can be 
done at the end of the bottling day with 
ozonated water, leaving sterile water in 
the system overnight. This procedure 
cuts water and energy use, saving time 
normally used to heat water or gener- 
ate steam, then cool the filler. Only 
draining and rinsing with wine are 
required for startup in the morning. 
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Wood and stainless steel tank 
sanitation 

Several trials and on-going applica- 
tions involving stainless steel and red- 
wood tanks have demonstrated that 
aqueous ozone is an effective tank san- 
itizer. All tartrates and organic residues 
must be removed with conventional 
cleaning methods prior to sanitation 
with ozone. The final citric acid rinse to 


neutralize any caustic residues can be 
combined with a thorough ozone rinse. 

The variables that determine how 
long it will take to attain sterility in a 
wine tank are: tank size and microbial 
load, ozone concentration in rinse 
water, and purity of incoming water. 
Any microbes in the water system rep- 
resent an additional load. 

One ozone treatment trial involved 
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r | KIAIS MACHINES, INC. 


1350 Industrial Avenue ¢ Suite G * Petaluma, CA 94952 
Telephone: 707.763.4844 ¢ Fax: 707.763.6997 
E-Mail: khs@khsmachines.com ® Web Site: www.khsmachines.com 
Contact: Albert Burns ® Michael Robichaud 
Subsidiary of KHS AG ® Germany 
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sanitizing an old 33,000-gallon red- 
wood tank belonging to Martini & Prati 
Winery (Santa Rosa, CA). The tank was 
clean and sound and had been previ- 
ously treated with liquid SO, at the rate 
of 60 mg/L (0.5-lb per 1,000 gallons) 
while sitting empty. A recirculating 
wash system using a “whirly bird” 
oscillating nozzle was rigged in the 
tank. Ozone generated by a WPM-05 
was injected by Venturi into the rinse 
water downstream of a large centrifu- 
gal pump. Approximately 200 gallons 
of water were added to the tank as a 
reservoir. 

The beginning microbial/organics 
load measurement was 14,400 RLUs. 
After 15 minutes of ozone rinse, the SO, 
had been oxidized to a point that it 
could no longer be smelled. An addi- 
tional 35 minutes of rinse time was nec- 
essary to achieve a zero RLU reading. 
Sampled every five minutes, the RLU 
readings fell steadily. The tank was 
drained and filled with wine the fol- 
lowing day. This was one of three tanks 
of this size being used to hold a 100,000 


Our mission... 
To respect Wine 
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gallon blend of Zinfandel. 

Charlie Tsegeletos, Glen Ellen wine- 
maker, reports that after five months in 
tank, there are no significant sensorial 
differences in the wine in the ozone- 
rinsed tank compared to wine in two 
other tanks prepared conventionally. 
(Glen Ellen is leasing the tanks at 
Martini & Prati Winery.) 


Barrel sanitation 

Ozone can be used effectively to con- 
trol and prevent microbial problems. 
Ozone, used at regular intervals when 
barrels are emptied for racking, can 
greatly reduce problems with wine 
spoilage organisms (especially in older 
cooperage). The only change to current 
cellar practice is to use ozonated rinse 
water during barrel washing. 

After several months of daily barrel 
maintenance using a WPM-5 ozone 
generator and a Beard barrel washing 
system, the staff at Delicato Vineyards 
(Manteca, CA) has concluded that 
treatment with ozone reduces chemical 
purchases, chemical storage, and barrel 


maintenance costs, while greatly reduc- 
ing labor involved in treating problem 
barrels. Delicato is currently conduct- 
ing an ongoing 53-barrel trial compar- 
ing various ozone treatment times with 
a potassium metabisulfite (KMBS) 
treatment, and a Proxycarb treatment. 
The barrels for this trial had high levels 
of acetic acid. 

After four months in the trial, Alicia 
Ysais, who is conducting the Delicato 
trial, reports that all three of the various 
ozone treatment times and_ the 
Proxycarb treatment are equally effec- 
tive at treating problem barrels, while 
KMBS is not as effective. 

Sensory evaluation has been per- 
formed on the barrels for two purposes. 
1) As a Pass or Fail criteria (after five 
months) for VA wine quality. Two bar- 
rels failed and were discarded. 2) As a 
comparison between the three different 
methods: ozone, KMBS, and Proxycarb. 
Three winemakers evaluating did not 
notice any detectable sensory varia- 
tions between the methods. 

Continued on page 89 
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(GRAPEVINES 
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Enhancement 


Evolution 


Selection 


Since modesty governs 
the work of a Master Cooper, 
we never forget that our success 
depends on the success of the winemaker. 
Above all, our mission is to respect 
and serve the harmonious balance of your wine. 


TONNELLERIE RADOUX USA, INC 


578 Martin Avenue, Rohnert Park, CA 94928 
Tel. : 707.588.9144 - Fax : 707.588.8547 


Your success is our reward 


e are a certified Oregon nursery, 
producing premium grafted grapevines 
and self-rooted plants for sale. We strive to 
surpass the highest standards in the industry 
today. We have a fine selection of both 
certified and non-certified material ready for 


your vineyard. 


‘@ Excellent selection of hard to find Dijon 
clones of Pinot Noir and Chardonnay 
‘@ “State of the art” propagation facility 


‘@ Dormant and green-growing 


Kine EstaTE VINEYARDS 
LORANE GRAPEVINES 


80854 Territorial Rd. * Eugene, OR 97405 
Tel. (541) 942-9875 * Fax (541) 942-9867 


Toll Free 1-800-884-4441 


COREY 
DELTA 


CONSTRUCTORS 


SAFETY « INNOVATION « INTEGRITY 


Congratulations to Gallo of Sonoma for the successful completion of their new 
construction in 1997. We appreciate the opportunity to participate in this endeavor. 


THE ASSOCIATED CONTRACTORS. | 
OF AMERICA. | 
ETY EXCELLENCE | 


At Corey Delta, safety is not just an element of our construc- 
tion activity, itis our culture. We have not had a lost time 
accident in 3 years (1,500,000 manhours). Due to our 
exceptional safety record, the Associated General Contractors 
of America (AGC) awarded us their 1996 national first place 
award in the industrial division. 


industry: 
Design/build services 
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Corey Delta provides the following services to the wine 


Civil, structural and mechanical maintenance as well as 
new construction projects 


Installation of juice lines and must lines 
Refrigeration system installation and maintenance 


Equipment installation such as conveyors and bottling 


Tank setting and repair 


Corey Delta completed 17.3 miles of welding in order to 
install “channel jackets” on eight 100,000 gallon tanks and 
twelve 50,000 gallon tanks for the Gallo of Sonoma facility in 
Healdsburg, California (see cover story). Additionally, Corey 
Delta installed over 20,000 feet of stainless steel juice lines 
utilizing state-of-the-art orbital welding equipment. 


CORPORATE OFFICE 


P.O. Box 637/610 Industrial Way, Benicia, California 94510 
Phone (707) 747-7500/(800) 727-2260/Fax (707) 745-5619 


“Serving Industry with Integrity Since 1974” 
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mproving white wine quality was 
the goal of new winery construc- 
tion which created a whole-cluster 
pressing system at Gallo of 
Sonoma (Healdsburg, CA) in 1997. 

Two half-circles of 12 closed tank 
membrane presses each were installed 
in a 60-foot radius. The press floor is 24 
feet below the truck driveway. This 
allows gentle handling of white grapes, 
which are belt-fed (slight downhill 
slope) whole cluster direct to press. 
Truck loads from two to 22 tons can be 
dumped in 15 minutes for an overall 
receiving capacity of 100 tons of grapes 
per hour per press half-circle. 

Gallo winemakers report that the 
quality of Chardonnay and Sauvignon 
Blanc juice was improved in the 1997 
harvest by reducing settled lees to 2% to 
3% compared to 8% to 12% in 1996, 
while achieving an average total yield 
of 176 gallons per ton of grapes. 

“Because of the lower solids observed 
in the juice tanks, we conducted trials of 
bypassing the settling process and 
putting the juice directly to barrel the 
same day,” says Marcello Monticelli, 
winemaking director. “The initial tast- 
ings have been positive so we will take 
as much Chardonnay juice direct to bar- 


New 
CONSTRUCTION 
MPROVES 

WINE QUALITY © 


Receiving whole-cluster white grapes at 
new half-circle of presses (background). 
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¢ rel from pressing in 1998 as possible. 
The lower solids also made our lees fil- 
ter obsolete for white juice lees, a 
tremendous time savings and quality 
improvement.” 

Each half-circle of presses has one 
receiving hopper which is stainless 
steel except for the PVC belt idlers and 
the white nitrile belting. Each hopper is 
30 feet long by 8.5 feet wide and four 
feet high with two belts controlled 
independently by separate variable 
drive motors. The 46-inch-wide flat 
belts feed to a center discharge port, 
where grapes are transferred onto a 
radial belt conveyor. 

The variable-speed radial belt con- 
veyor transports whole-cluster grapes 
to the presses. Each conveyor is 60 feet 
long and has a 36-inch-wide white 
nitrile belt which is formed into a 
“trough” configuration by support 
rollers. The frame of the conveyor is 
aluminum, including the catwalks 
which run the full length of both sides 
of the conveyor to facilitate cleaning 
and access to drive equipment and to 
_ allow hand sorting on both sides of the 
conveyor. 

Each radial belt conveyor has two 
discharge ports with retractable chutes 


Equipment drawing shows 
one half-circle of 

12 presses, receiving hopper, 
radial-belt conveyor, 
manifold system, and 
six juice tubs. 


to funnel grapes into a two-door press. 
The retractable chutes are extended to 
fill the press and then retracted to allow 
the radial conveyor to travel to the 
next press. The conveyor travels along 
a monorail track by means of dual 
brake motors with two-speed drives. 
Each curved monorail and the associ- 
ated supports are stainless steel. 

A manifold system directs juice 
from a press to any of six 2,000-gal 
receiving tubs, which were fabricated 
by Mueller, within each press circle. A 
15hp Waukesha pump is used to move 
the juice from the tubs to insulated, 
glycol-refrigerated tanks. All Char- 
donnay juice is gravity-fed from the 
tanks to barrels in an underground 
cellar for barrel fermentation. 

Channel-jacket refrigeration was 
added to 20 tanks (50,000 and 100,000- 
gal.) to increase refrigeration capacity 
for juice and wine as part of the 1997 
construction. 


New presses 

In 1996, Gallo Sonoma purchased 
and evaluated two Bucher RPA-320 
(32,000L) presses. Based on their per- 
formance, the winery added 20 more 
Bucher two-door presses of various 


6-INCH STAINLESS STEEL 
JUICE MANIFOLDS 


BELT RECEIVING HOPPER 


Si7e85 (SOIRUL, ISO0ISIL, 25Q0ls0L, eine 
320HL for the 1997 harvest. 

The Bucher RPA presses have 
patented spiral pomace discharge ele- 
ments located behind the membrane 
to direct pomace to the tank door for 
fast and complete emptying; patented 
A-shaped, low-shear drainage ele- 
ments which are self-cleaning; and a 
PLC computer control, which allows 
an operator to easily adjust any one of 
four variable programs to match 
grape variety and quality. Membrane 
inflation pressures from the beginning 
to the end of the press cycle are vari- 
able from 0.02 to 2.00 bar. 

Six belt conveyors, ranging in 
length from 48 to 250 feet, remove 
pomace from the two press circles to 
one discharge point in a staircase 
pomace conveyor system. The 46- 
inch-wide conveyor is nitrile belting 
with framework fabricated from alu- 
minum and stainless steel. The belts 
move the pomace away so efficiently 
that the press turn-around time was 
reduced about 15 minutes compared 
to the 1996 harvest. 

The whole cluster pressing system 
was designed by a core team including 
George DePonte, project manager; Matt 
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COVER STORY 


Gallo, director of Gallo of Sonoma 
operations; Gina Gallo, winemaker; Joe 
Dickie, plant manager; Marcello Monti- 
celli, winemaking director; and Bob 
Bertheau, winemaker, with valuable 
support from the cellar crew. Paul 
Cassayre was the consulting engineer, 
and Summit Engineering provided the 
civil engineering. 


New rotary fermentors 

Based on performance of seven 
Vaslin-Bucher Vinimatic 700 (700HL) 
rotary fermentors evaluated at the win- 
ery in 1996, nine new Vinimatic rotary 
fermentors (7OOHL and 350HL) were 
ordered for the 1997 harvest. 

As many estate red grapes — Cabernet 
Sauvignon, Merlot, and Zinfandel — 
were fermented in the rotary fermentors 
as capacity would allow. Purchased 
grapes — including Pinot Noir in addi- 
tion to Cabernet Sauvignon, Merlot, and 
Zinfandel — were also fermented in the 
rotary fermentors. 

Average time in the rotary fermentors 


was five to eight days, and fermented 
grapes were pressed between 8° Brix and 
dryness. Two small vents on the rotary 
fermentor allow minimal CO, evacua- 
tion and easier management of a desired 
inert environment during extended mac- 
eration conditions. 

“We were able to conduct extended 
maceration of Cabernet Sauvignon and 
Merlot in the rotary fermentors from 
one to three weeks with very good 
results,” reports Bob Bertheau, wine- 
maker. 

The Vinimatics have PLC controls in 
remote control panels and cooling 
capabilities incorporating an internal 
temperature sensor. Before pressing, 
the wine is drained through screens 
that are the same A-shaped design used 
in Bucher presses. This allows easy dis- 
charge into a mobile press positioned 
beneath the rotary fermentors. Gallo 
engineers connected the winery’s gly- 
col refrigeration system to cooling jack- 
ets on the rotary fermentors to control 
fermentation temperature. 


eNcase youR jewel iN OuRS 


Saver Glass makes the finest bottle glass in all the world. Aad when 


you call Elite Glass, you get Saver. Select from our extensive stock 


or let us help you design your own custom creation. See what a difference 
the perfect bottle can make. tel: 707/259-2930 fax: 707/259-2933 
3316 Jefferson Street, Napa, California USA 


“Every step of the winemaking 
process is always being reviewed and 
modified at Gallo of Sonoma with a 
constant eye toward quality,” says Gina 
Gallo. “Our new innovative equipment 
represents a continual effort and com- 
mitment by our family to make world 
class wines at Gallo of Sonoma. With 
this, and the talent we have here, I truly 
believe this dream has become a real- 
ity,” concludes Gina Gallo. a 
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PWV thanks the following 
contractors for providing infor- 
mation about their work/equip- 
ment in the 1997 Gallo Sonoma 
construction: 

Corey Delta Constructors 
Benicia, CA 

KLR Machines Inc. 
Sebastopol, CA 

Ogletree’s, St. Helena, CA 


Australian Terry Lee 
joins Gallo winery staff 


Terry Lee has joined E&J Gallo 
Winery as vice president of research 
after serving as director of The 
Australian Wine Research Institute 
(AWRI) for 14 years. Besides running 
AWRI, Lee was professor of enology at 
The University of Adelaide. He was 
very involved in the “technical politics” 
of the Australian wine industry, includ- 
ing the OIV and negotiation of the bilat- 
eral treaty between Australia and the 
European Union (EU) for trade in wine. 

Lee works closely with vice presi- 
dents Peter Vella (winemaking) and 
Phil Bava (company ranches and 
grower relations management) and co- 
president Bob Gallo (production). 

Since joining Gallo, Lee has attended 
OIV meetings in France and Argentina 
as a member of the U.S. delegation and 
has been elected to the board of direc- 
tors of the American Vineyard 
Foundation, replacing Bob Gallo who 
had completed a three-year term. Lee 
has also joined the Technical Projects 
Committee of the American Society for 
Enology & Viticulture. a 


INNOVATION AND QUALITY FROM 
p THE WORLDWIDE MARKET LEADER 


Braud, the worldwide market leader, enjoys a long tradition 
in the development of grape harvesters. Today, more than 
6,000 Braud grape harvesters are used in vineyards 
worldwide. Thanks to continuous research and innovation, we 
offer a wide range of machines to meet your specific needs. 

Braud’s new Saphir Series of grape harvesters assures 
the highest performance even under the harshest harvest- 
ing conditions. 

In the Saphir Series, a longer harvesting head and a new 
harvesting tunnel design have improved the harvest 
performance, preventing vineyard damage and maintaining 
grape quality. The distance between the guide bars is 
adjustable and is reset automatically. 

Braud’s unique, patented cup system now contains 62 
baskets. The patented SDC-system has also been improved. 
Three different settings optimize shaking performance, and the 
new, patented shaking rods have a hollow design, to eliminate 
the risk of breaking a shaking rod. 

Conveyor belts have been widened to improve distribution 
of grapes and allow more thorough cleanirig. The upper 
blowers have a larger diameter, and the intake surface of the 
lower blowers has been increased to remove all leaves. 

Seamless welds prevent grapes from sticking to the welding 
seams and fermenting. 


You can select receiving tanks with a capacity from 2,100 to 
3,200 liters, depending on model. Side-conveyor models are also 
available. All hydraulic systems are outside the harvesting unit to 
prevent contamination. Direct drive and drive-through intermediate 
gearing have signficantly reduced maintenance requirements. 

The redesigned driver's cabin has curved windows for an 
optimal view over the grape intake area. 

The main harvesting functions are controlled by a multi-function 
lever. All settings of the harvesting unit can be controlled and the 
entire process can be monitored by the computer monitor. 

A patented system allows the stairs and operating platform 
to be pivoted up from the driver's seat. New suspension com- 
ponents ensure highest performance and reliable operation. 
The patented hydraulic system for slope-compensation provides 
high stability during work on steep slopes. The risk of wheel slip 
when moving up- or downhill while working on hilly terrain is 
eliminated with the antislip system. 

With models ranging from 83hp to 140hp, this series offers 
a model to meet your requirements perfectly. 

Reconditioned self-propelled and tractor-pulled Braud 
harvesters are also available. Prices range from the mid 
$40,000 to low $200,000. 

For more detailed information, please contact: 
Euro-Machines East or Euro-Machines West. 


= For more information call or write: 
achines, Inc. 


vineyard and winery equipment company 


East: P.O. Box 843 * Culpeper, VA 22701 ¢ Tel (540)825-5700 * Fax (540)825-5789 
West: 5199 Fulton Drive, Suite | ¢ Fairfield, CA 94585 * (707)864-5800 « Fax (707)864-5879 
WA: Anderson Equipment ¢ Tel (509) 882-3634 — CA: Coastal Ford Tractor ¢ Tel (408)757-4106 — CA: Lampson Tractor ¢ Tel (707)857-3443 


DAN DRUMMOND’S 


MOBILE 


QR ere 


You'll be happy to know last year’s redesign of our operation is a 
success. We drew upon our twenty years of wine bottling experience 
to modify new and used equipment to withstand the rigors of the 
road. Our custom-built trailer with a pneumatic four-point leveling 
system and slider gives us more accuracy and stability in setting up. 
With sixteen filling spouts and four corking heads, we can maintain 
a more consistent, higher speed and give you the kind of quality 
you’ve grown to expect from us. 


FILL FILL FILL 
For $1.50/case we will CORK or CORK or CORK your wine. 
SPIN SPIN 
LABEL 


For a few cents more per case we will do back labeling, tape 
sealing, and/or print your winery information on each carton. 


You've crafted your wine to be its best. Don’t trust the quality of 
your product with anything less than the quality of ours. 


Mobile Wine Line 

9601 Robson Rd. 

Galt, CA 95632 (209) 745-2871 

mw! @inreach.com winebird @inreach.com 
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a few reports crossed my 

desk. The first was a sum- 

mary of recent shipments that 
showed California table wine basically 
down 3% through July 1997. Even after 
including imports, the total market is 
flat. Then a Wall Street Journal article 
reported that the current per capita 
wine consumption is 10% below that of 
1982 and that 11% of 21- to 59-year-old 
Americans drink 88% of all the table 
wine consumed in the U.S. (or 89% of 
that group consumes only 12%). 

The third report was our harvest 
report for Rutherford Hill Winery. It 
was a great harvest, 20% to 25% above 
an average harvest and as much as 50% 
above last year on some varietals. 

Consumption (demand) is flat — har- 
vest (supply) is up 25% to 50%. And 
then I looked at the title for this seminar 
— “An Industry in Transition: Coping 
with Success” — and I decided I was 
wrong about accountants and bankers, 
you do have a sense of humor after all. 

From my point of view, our recent 
wine industry success has been based 
on reduced supply and not on 
increased demand. The profits we are 
experiencing occur because the short 
supply allowed us to reduce promo- 
tional expenditures and at the same 
time increase our prices. 

And yet every week, I meet winery 
people who are sure that, because they 
have sold every case at good prices, 
they are sales and marketing geniuses. 
It reminds me of a saying I learned 
from a friend who is on the board of 
Federal Express, “Some people are 
born on third base and think they hit a 
triple.” 

Eleven years ago, I gave a talk at 
another seminar of winemakers and 
winery owners. The industry had gone 
through some difficult years of declin- 
ing sales and consumption, so the con- 
ference was intended to help wineries 
rethink their business strategy. Here’s a 
piece of advice I gave them: “Look at 
the people on either side of you. To 
grow in your business, you are going to 
have to steal business from them.” 

That advice raised a few eyebrows 
because it was so personal, but it was 
accurate because the only way to grow 
in a flat or down market is to take busi- 
ness from someone else. 


j I was preparing to give this 
{ talk over the past few weeks, 
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. nm planning your 
strategy to cope with 
success in 1998, I hope 
that you will make 
your brand's value the 
primary consideration. 
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What 
make 


by Anthony Terlato, owner, 
Rutherford Hill Winery, St. Helena, CA 


Today as we look at our full tanks of 
wine, the problem is different. So today, 
I would recommend to you winery 
managers to look at the people on both 
sides of you and this time ask, “Why is 
my wine worth more than his or hers?” 

Over the next 12 to 18 months, I 
believe this is one of the most impor- 
tant questions that we need to answer 
for our businesses: Why is my wine 
worth more? How do I make it worth 
more? 

No matter what price point your 
wine may compete at, or what type of 
wine your company sells, one of your 
competitors will lower his price below 
the level you find tolerable. Your inabil- 
ity to insulate your brands from these 
price pressures and maintain your 
value will have a major effect on your 
long-term business and financial posi- 
tion. 

I have learned some helpful lessons 
that have become my business values 
over the past 45 years as a retailer, as a 
wholesaler, as an importer and market- 
ing agent, and now as I prepare myself 
as a winery owner. Allow me to share 
with you some of the lessons I have 
learned over the years regarding 
“value” 

The rules of conduct that I am pre- 
scribing for our future are fundamental 
rules that we consider valuable in the 
marketing of our products. They are 
nothing that you have not heard before. 
We are not reinventing the wheel. We 
all know these commandments; some 
of us simply execute them better than 
others. 

1. Be knowledgeable. Know your 
products and respect them. 

2. Provide the highest level of service 
to your customer. 

3. Continually expand your distribu- 
tion base. 

4. Decide what your brand represents 
and never compromise this position. 

5. Always place product first and 
provide quality that exceeds your con- 
sumers’ expectations. 

6. Identify and build a timeless image 
for your brand. 

Let me give some background on 
how these values were formed. 


Lessons from retailing 

In 1955, I started in the wine industry 
with my father as a retailer in Chicago. 
This period was the time of $1.98 per 
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gallon sherry, port, and muscatel and 
$1.49 per gallon California Burgundy 
and Zinfandel. Competition was severe 
and the margins were tight, so we 
decided that our store should be a des- 
tination point for premium wines, spir- 
its, and beers, because the margins 
were better. 

While many retailers were running 
ads for gallons of California Burgundy 


for $1.49, we were running ads for 1949 
and 1953 classified Bordeaux for $4.98. 
While many retailers were running ads 
for Corby’s at $2.79 a bottle, we were 
running ads for J&B Scotch and 20- 
year-old Ballantine at $8 and $12 per 
bottle. 

While many retailers were offering 24 
cans of Schlitz and Blatz beers at $4 a 
case, we were offering beers from 77 


The Secret Io 
Perfect Processing — 
Is Known 
Arount 

The Worl 


No matter what kind 
of wine or juice you 
process. No matter 
what process you 
use, One company 
manufactures all the 
materials you need: 
Cellulo. From filters 
to processing aids, 
fining agents to 
equipment, Cellulo 
specializes in the 
technologies that 
lead the industry. 


Fining Agents 


Equipment 


Count on Cellulo for: 


Filtration Media 

CELLUPORE” Filter Sheets, CELLU-STACK” Cartridges, 
CELLU-FLO" Charged & Uncharged Filter Fibers 
Processing Aids 

Toasted OAK-MOR® Granular Oak, Novo Nordisk Enzymes, 
Red Star Yeast & Yeast Nutrients 


Drifine Isinglass, KOLORFINE” (Casein), Nalco Colloidal 
Silica, Gelatins, Klear-Mor PVPP Bentonite 


Pacific Press Lees Filters, Butterworth Tank Washers, Mettler- 
Toledo Dissolved Oxygen Analyzers, Perlick Sample Valves, 
Sanitary/Industrial Housings 


Leading Our Industry To Help You Lead Yours, 


West Coast Headquarters 

2949 E. Townsend Avenue 

Fresno, California 93721 
209-485-2692 Fax: 209-485-4254 


Eastern Regional Office 

27 North Avenue East 

Cranford, New Jersey 07016 
908-272-9400 Fax: 908-272-8735 


ISO Certified 9001 


different countries — all high ticket. We 
built a good reputation for selling pre- 
mium products and were pretty suc- 
cessful. We became a quality destina- 
tion outlet. 

I learned two important lessons from 
this experience as a retailer. First, we 
had to know about the wines we were 
selling in order to make our customers 
comfortable about buying premium 
wines. We could never have sold higher 
priced wines without our customer’s 
understanding why they might cost 
more. Knowledge builds value. 

Second, I learned that no matter what 
the circumstances, you must provide 
great service. I knew that we paid $3.89 
for the case of beer that we were selling 
as a traffic builder at $3.99. So when a 
customer bought only that case of beer 
or the case of Coca-Cola with a nickel 
profit, there was no way I could stand 
there, smile, and ask “May I help you 
out to the car with that case?” 

But my clerk didn’t know about the 
profit margin, so he gave the same 
smiling service to everyone. And the 
customer who was treated well when 
he bought that single case of beer, was 
the same customer who came back 
another day to buy more profitable 
merchandise. A high service level is 
critical to supporting a premium price. 
We encouraged and demanded that our 
employees provide the highest level of 
service. 


Lessons from distributing 

Shortly afterward, I joined my father- 
in-law at Pacific Wine Company, a 
Chicago distributor. I can remember 
being at the Sherman House Hotel one 
night in 1957 with Robert Mondavi, 
whose father Cesare had been one of 
our first suppliers. After dinner, Bob 
turned to me and said, “One day, peo- 
ple in this country will drink wine with 
their dinner every day.” Well, that was 
a revolutionary thought, and I commit- 
ted our company, Pacific Wine to be 
ready for that moment. 

At Pacific, we applied the lessons we 
learned from retail — we expanded our 
selection beyond the jugs that our com- 
petition was selling. They included 
brands like Italian Swiss Colony, 
Paradise Wines, Petri, Mission Bell, and 
Cucamonga. I brought into the Pacific 
portfolio the French wines of Alexis 
Lichine, as well as the French and 
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German wines of Frank Schoonmaker, 
and the classified Bordeaux of Robert 
Haas. 

We built a knowledgeable sales force 
and worked to provide the highest 
level of service in the market. As a 
result of our rich mix, we became and 
remain the most important on-premise 
distributor in the Chicago market, 
which is the highest value business in 
any market. It also requires the most 
effort. 

With the off-premise channel of dis- 
tribution, Chicago retailers are among 
the most challenging in the country. 
Most distributors could solve their 
depletion problems with one stop at a 
number of the high volume stores. 
These clever buyers were kind of a 911 
for sales representatives. 

They were good retailers, but if they 
knew you were not making your deple- 
tion goals, these clever retailers knew 
how to get their advantage at the cost 
of your profits. (By the way, of the 37 
distributors that were in Chicago in 
1957, today, only four major distribu- 
tors remain.) 

We learned to succeed in making our 
goals while, at the same time, main- 
taining value — clearly we needed to 
broaden our base of accounts in order 
to avoid dependence on just a few large 
customers. This became a fundamental 
rule of how we approached the distri- 
bution business. 

Our focus was to continually expand 
our base of customers — constantly 
running distribution programs. Even 
when a brand’s distribution became 
large, we still developed ways to 
expand and balance our account base 
— more displays, consistent efforts 
across all buying groups, and on- 
premise support. I think all of our sup- 
pliers would agree that our approach at 
Pacific Wine has helped build value for 
their brands. 

In the early 1960s, I remember a 
salesman approaching me to ask how 
one of our competitors could sell 
Chianti for $7 per case of 12 quarts. I 
wasn’t interested in how a competitor 
could sell a case of Chianti for $7, 
because I knew he was doing it with lit- 
tle or no profit. 

What really interested me was how 
Ruffino Chianti could get $20 for a case 
of their Chianti and make a healthy 
profit doing it. Now that was a market- 


ing plan worth studying. Ruffino 
clearly had created image and value for 
its product. 


Lessons from sales and marketing 
In 1977, with the passing of my father- 
in-law, Paterno Imports became my 
responsibility. The only brands of note in 
the portfolio at that time were Gancia 
Asti Spumante selling about 40,000 cases 
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in the U.S. market and an unknown 
brand called Corvo that was doing about 
5,000 cases. The entire company was 
responsible for about 45,000 cases 
nationally. 

My friend, Vittorio Gancia, the head of 
the Gancia company in Italy, asked me 
what I intended to do with Paterno 
Imports. I had had very little involve- 
ment in Paterno Imports or with Italian 
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wines. | told him that | would most likely 
bring French wines, which I was very 
fond of, into the company and start to 
develop a portfolio which I thought 
could provide a solid future for Paterno 
Imports. 

Vittorio gave me a piece of wisdom. 
He said, “No one has yet explored Italy 
for fine Italian wines . . . wouldn’t you 
find it more interesting to become the 
most important importer of premium 
Italian wines in America, than to become 
just another good importer of French 
wines?” Flying back to the U.S., I 
decided I wanted to accept that chal- 
lenge. 

A few weeks after my return to the 
U.S., I met a public relations consultant 
who was involved in a political cam- 
paign of a candidate running for the 
office of governor of Illinois. We became 
friends, and [| talked to him about what 
we were trying to accomplish. After his 
campaign work was completed, I asked 
if he would be interested in working 
with us at Paterno Imports. I was sure, 
because of our friendship, he would give 


me a fair deal. 

The next time we talked, he gave me 
his estimate of his compensation for five 
years. When | opened it, it wasn’t nearly 
as fair as I thought it would be. I looked 
at him and bluntly asked, “What makes 
you worth this much money?” He 
answered, “Write down on a piece of 
paper what you want people to say 
about Paterno Imports, and I promise in 
five years, that’s what they’ll be saying.” 
I wrote down “Paterno Imports, the 
most important importer of premium 
Italian wines in America.” 

Within five years, every time someone 
wrote about Paterno Imports, that’s the 
way we were identified. It helped to pro- 
vide the Paterno team with a clear focus 
on what we expected to achieve and 
what position we wanted in the industry. 
We decided what we represented and 
did not compromise this position. That 
public relations consultant was worth 
the money, and I got a fair deal. 

We apply the same approach to all the 
brands in our portfolio; that is we take 
ownership. Decide what the brand rep- 
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resents, and never deviate from that 
position in any communication. We do 
what it takes to get the message out. Ina 
category crowded with over 60,000 wine 
labels, we have to find a way to separate 
our brands from the pack and stand out 
from the crowd. A consistent, distinct 
position is the only method. 

Of course, positioning needs to have a 
product that matches the promise in 
order for this approach to be successful. 
In 1980, we identified an opportunity for 
a top quality white wine from Italy. 
Soave and Verdicchio had tired images. 
We thought that the opportunity could 
be Pinot Grigio, a scarcely known grape 
with no presence in the U.S. market, and 
so I scheduled appointments with eight 
Pinot Grigio producers. 

The night before my meetings, I was 
sitting in a small, restaurant in Porto- 
gruaro and ordered one bottle each of all 
22 Pinot Grigios on the wine list — and 
one plate of pasta. The waiter kept look- 
ing at me in a curious way while he 
opened the bottles. He finally under- 
stood I was going to be by myself and 
told the owner about the crazy Amer- 
ican. The owner came out to study me as 
well. We started to talk, and he sat down 
with me. 

After two hours of tasting and talking, 
I identified one wine that was uniquely 
impressive. The owner told me that par- 
ticular Pinot Grigio was from a highly 
dependable and reliable producer with 
an exceptional history of product consis- 
tency. This consistent quality over the 
years allowed us to create the most suc- 
cessful imported wine ever in the “over 
$12 a bottle” category. The brand is Santa 
Margherita Pinot Grigio. 

We have never lost sight of this prod- 
uct’s consistent high standards for qual- 
ity as a critical component in building its 
value. Nor have we permitted the 
incredible influx of $7 Pinot Grigios to 
influence our pricing structure — a mar- 
ket leader has to act like a market leader. 


Wine marketing and fashion 

The final piece we incorporated into 
the Paterno philosophy was the need to 
create a lasting, relevant image for the 
brands we represent. This isn’t the result 
of any individual event, but more to 
institute a life-long respect for the 
brands. The point of reference was and 
still is, Chanel. At every moment in my 
life, Chanel was the right gift to give. It 
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has a powerful image and timeless sense 
of fashion which goes beyond the per- 
fume in the bottle and the package it’s in. 

In many ways, wine marketing is like 
fashion marketing. The image we create 
needs the support of a top quality prod- 
uct and also a focused communication to 
the consumer. This adds confidence for 
the customer and builds post-sale reas- 
surance when the consumer puts that 
bottle on the table. 

Establishing a clear position, building 
a lasting image, and making a commit- 
ment to offering the best product possi- 
ble became the cornerstones on which 
we grow our company. Today, we have 
over 90 Paterno salespeople calling 
directly on more than 6,000 accounts 
who support a network of distributor 
partners across the U.S. 

This team helps us provide the highest 
level of service to our customers, directly 
guarantees our ability to continually 
expand our distribution base, and helps 
assure that everyone representing our 
brands is as knowledgeable as possible 
about what makes our brands special. 

The approach seems to work. The 
45,000 cases sold in 1977 have become 
1,500,000 cases in a span of 19 years. 
We've built Santa Margherita, Fresco- 
baldi, Markham, and others into leading 
brands and have revitalized brands like 
Freemark Abbey and Torres. 


Putting the lessons to work at 
Rutherford Hill 

In 1996, we entered a new adventure. 
We had an opportunity to acquire the 
Rutherford Hill Winery in Napa Valley, 
CA, and we now have a new apprecia- 
tion for the phrase “capital intensive.” As 
we look to protect this investment, I find 
myself asking the question, “How do we 
make our wine worth more?” I see the 
large harvest and the deluge of low- 
priced wines from Chile and France as 
factors that could effect the value of my 
winery. 

As a winery owner, I’m fortunate to 
have access to an excellent sales and 
marketing company, Paterno Imports. 
Paterno Imports in turn is fortunate to 
have excellent distributors throughout 
the U.S. One of them is Pacific Wine 
Company in Chicago, and I have an 
extremely good relationship with the 
president of each company. The Paterno 
president is my son, Bill, and the Pacific 
president is my son, John. 


Additionally, we have had in our com- 
pany since 1977, John Scribner, an excep- 
tionally talented attorney and our chief 
financial officer. Another key asset we 
enjoy is a wealth of talented people in 
sales, marketing, and management in 
both the import and the distributing 
companies, as well as Rutherford Hill 
Winery. 

Now I would like to address two ques- 
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tions. First, “How do we make our wine 
worth more?” We do it by applying the 
rules to the winery business that have 
guided our actions these last four 
decades from retailer to national market- 
ing company. 

1. Respect your product — With the 
1995 Merlot, our first vintage of owner- 
ship, we eliminated the equivalent of 
15,000 cases of wine from the blend to 
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make a better product at a time when 
almost any bottle with “Merlot” on the 
label could sell. This year’s financials 
won’t improve, but the next decade’s 
reputation should. 

2. Provide the highest level of service 
to the customers who visit Rutherford 
Hill. 

3. Continually expand our distribu- 
tion base — We have just developed, 


with other suppliers, a new international 
marketing group to help expand our 
brands outside the U.S. 

4. Decide what Rutherford Hill repre- 
sents — Rutherford Hill is Merlot. 

5. Place the quality of our product 
first, create a lasting and memorable 
image of our brand through tasting and 
communication, so that the consumer 
purchases our wine not because it’s on 
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sale, but for the pride of ownership. 

6. Finally, think about what we want 
people to say about the Rutherford Hill 
brand 10 years from now and spend the 
next nine years focusing and implement- 
ing our strategy to accomplish the task. 

With the second question, as the new 
kid on the block, let me return to the 
original topic of this evening — “What 
type of success are we coping with?” I 
believe the true success we’ve enjoyed in 
California over the last several years is 
that we have been able to increase the 
value of our brands and our businesses 
and have made the wine business a bet- 
ter business for everyone — from retail- 
ers to winery owners to vineyard own- 
ers, and yes, even for bankers and 
accountants. 

Who can tarnish this success? Only we 
can. 

Look again at the people on either side 
of you. There are people sitting in this 
room who will panic sometime in the 
next six months, who will try to influ- 
ence the companies they represent that, 
due to this copious vintage, the only way 
they can keep their market share is by 
reducing the prices before the competi- 
tion does. 

I urge you to resist this strategy and 
preserve the value of your product. | 
doubt if we can convince the 89% of 
Americans who drink only 12% of the 
wine to buy more wine if we reduce the 
price. 

Early on, I mentioned the brands 
Italian Swiss Colony, Paradise Wine, 
Petri, Mission Bell, and Cucamonga. 
Many of the younger people have never 
heard of these brands. Many of the rest 
of you, do not remember them. They 
were the leading wine brands in our 
industry during the late 1950s and 1960s, 
only some 30 years ago. They were case- 
driven, price-sensitive brands. 

Thirty years from now, will a group 
similar to this one sit here not knowing 
or not remembering the brands whose 
strategy you are formulating today? I 
don’t think you want that to happen, so 
in planning your strategy to cope with 
success in 1998, I hope that you will 
make your brand’s value the primary 
consideration. i 

Edited from talk given to the Wine 
Industry Financial Symposium, Napa, CA, 
October, 1997. 
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thank you for using our barrels. 
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COMPENSATION 


by Patrick Fetzer, Motto, Kryla & Fisher 


his is the fifth biannual exclusive 

PWV Salary Survey, data for 

which was collected in 

September 1997. The source of 

the data is a questionnaire 
mailed to PWV subscribers and other 
industry sources. More than 170 
responses were received, which 
included information for between one 
and 14 job positions. 

While the PWV Salary Survey is not 
scientific, we believe that it does pro- 
vide an indication of the range of 
salaries for a given position and winery 
size. Responses that provided abnor- 
mally high or low salaries were not 
included in the results. 

In this survey for the first time, we 
requested information regarding 
bonuses, because we believe that 
bonuses have become a standard part 
of many employees’ compensation 
packages in the wine industry. 

Because the survey was mailed in 

September, many wineries were not able 
_ to provide accurate bonus information 
for 1997. For those wineries who 
reported bonuses for 1996, but indicated 
that data was not yet available for 1997, 
we assumed that 1997 bonus amounts 
would be the same as 1996 amounts. We 
believe that this assumption was neces- 
sary for comparison purposes. 

PWV received more responses from 
wineries of all sizes this year. Those 
with a capacity of less than 7,000 cases 
per year especially improved their 
response rate. This results in increased 
salary information by position for the 
smaller wineries. 

The Salary Survey results appear to 
be consistent with the continued 
growth and profitability of the wine 
industry. Another record year for win- 
ery profits occurred in 1996, and 1997 
looks good as well. Overall, salaries 
and benefits are increasing. Part of this 
may be a result of the lack of substan- 
tial salary increases in 1994 and 1995 
(see 1995 PWV survey published 
January / February 1996 PWV). Although 
it seems logical that the overall success 
of the industry is the driving force. 


Salaries 
Almost across the board, salaries 
have risen at an inflation-beating pace 
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from 1996 to 1997. A summary of 
selected increases from 1996 to 1997 is 
presented in fig. 1. 

By way of reference, the Consumer 
Price Index (CPI), commonly used as a 
gauge for inflation, went up 2.54% and 
3.32% in 1995 and in 1996, respectively. 
Through July of 1997, the CPI was up 
2.2% over July 1996. The Employment 
Cost Index, which measures changes in 
compensation costs, including wages, 
salaries, and employer costs for 
employee benefits, rose by 2.8% 
between June 1996 and June 1997. Both 
of these indices are published by the 
U.S. Department of Labor’s Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

Increases were not limited by winery 
size, although the greatest increases 
were from the larger wineries. 

Double digit increases were reported 
for controllers (this classification 
includes chief financial officers) and 
sales managers of large wineries (over 
150,000 cases). Compensation for gen- 
eral managers in the 26,000 to 50,000 


cases segment also rose by double digit 
percentages. Controllers in all size seg- 
ments fared well by way of average 
salary improvements, as did most assis- 
tant winemaker averages. Averages for 
vineyard managers for the 7,000 to 
50,000 case segments also revealed 
healthy increases. 

The compensation increases given 
above are likely a reflection of the grow- 
ing importance of managing informa- 


Fig 2 
Responses by winery capacity 
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Fig 1 — Average % increase in compensation 
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COMPENSATION 


Fig 3 — Employee insurance benefits by winery size 
Annual case production in 000s 
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Fig 4 — Average compensation by position 
Annual case production in 000s 
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Fig 5 — Retirement benefits by winery size 
Annual case production in 000s 
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tion and sales and continual efforts to 
improve product quality. 

A summary of selected average 
salaries by position and winery size is 
presented in fig. 4. 


Employee benefits 
Employee benefits continued increas- 
ing over previous years. Wineries of all 


sizes reported offering more benefits in 
insurance and retirement plans. 

The greatest change was in the num- 
ber of wineries that offer 401(k) retire- 
ment plans and dental insurance — up 
by 40% and 19%, respectively, over the 
previous survey. Vision plans and profit- 
sharing retirement plans also experi- 
enced significant increases. Over 62% of 


respondents provide a dental plan and 
25% a vision plan, while 85% of respond- 
ing employers provide medical insur- 
ance for employees, and 50% offer 
dependent medical insurance provi- 
sions. Additionally, 45% of respondents 
provide employee group life insurance. 

With regard to retirement plans, 59% 
of respondents provide a 40](k) plan. Of 
those wineries providing a 401(k) plan, 
more than 67% provide a matching con- 
tribution of some amount. Approxi- 
mately 19% of respondents provide a 
profit-sharing plan, and 8% offer some 
type of non-qualified retirement plan. 

Wineries producing under 25,000 cases 
per year are still lagging behind in pro- 
viding retirement benefits. The most 
generous retirement benefits come from 
wineries producing over 50,000 cases per 
year. Nearly 90% of these larger wineries 
provide a 401(k) plan for employees. 

A summary of the availability of these 
benefits is presented in fig. 5. 


Conclusion 

With both salaries and benefits increas- 
ing overall, it appears that wineries are 
sharing the good fortune of a string of 
record years for sales and profits with 
their employees. Employee retention 
concerns appear to be on the rise for the 
industry. This may also have a continuing 
impact on salaries and benefits. 

While vineyard development and 
redevelopment and winery expansion 
are still a hindrance to cash flow, they do 
not seem to be as much of an issue as in 
the past. Whether this will continue will 
depend on sales volume and pricing con- 
siderations, among other things. 

The following are the responses by job 
title, winery capacity, and salary range 
for 1997. Median and average salaries for 
each category are also included. Median 
is defined as the level whereby half of the 
total responses are above that value, and 
half are below. & 


WInery Capacity: Less THAN 7,000 CASES/YEAR 


REPLIES ANNUAL SALARY RANGE 
i $30000 -$74999 
1 $75,000 - $99,999 
1 $100,000 -$124,999 
0 $125,000 -$349,999 
1 $350,000 -$386,000 


Average=$147,750 Median=$87,500 
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COMPENSATION 


GENERAL MANAGER continued _ 


Winery Capacity: 7,000-25,000 CAses/YEAR 


REPLIES ANNUAL SALARY RANGE 
s $25,000 - $49,999 
3 $50,000 - $74,999 
3 $75,000 - $99,999 
4 $100,000 - $124,999 
1 $125,000 - $131,000 


Average=$70,099 Median=$54,088 


Winery Capacity: 26,000-50,000 CAsES/YEAR 
REPLIES ANNUAL SALARY RANGE 
5 $46,000 - $74,999 
$75,000 - $104,999 
$105,000 - $134,999 
$135,000 - $164,999 
$165,000 - $175,000 
Average=$100,787 Median=$86,250 


Ww fo WM 


Winery Capacity: 51,000-150,000 CASES/YEAR 


REPLIES ANNUAL SALARY RANGE 
1 $20,000 - $59,999 
8 $60,000 - $99,999 
6 $100,000 - $149,999 
3 $150,000 - $199,999 
3 $200,000 - $252,000 


Average=$118,658 Median=$100,800 


WInerY CAPACITY: OVER 150,000 CASES/YEAR 


REPLIES ANNUAL SALARY RANGE 
5 $74,500 - $99,999 
5 $100,000 - $139,999 
5 $140,000 - $179,999 
2 $180,000 - $221,999 
2 $222,000 - $240,000 


Average=$142,982 Median=$127,868 


WINERY CAPACITY: LESS THAN 7,000 CASES/YEAR 


REPLIES ANNUAL SALARY RANGE 
if ar $12,000 - $24,999. 
1 $25,000 - $44,999 
2 $45,000 - $64,999 
3 $65,000 - $83,200 


Average=$51,025 Median=$50,000 


Winery CAPACITY: 7,000-25,000 CASES/YEAR 


REPLIES ANNUAL SALARY RANGE 
— $18,000 - $34,999 
13 $35,000 - $49,999 
21 $50,000 - $74,999 
5 $75,000 - $99,999 
D $100,000 - $144,000 


Average=$55,091 Median=$51,000 


Winery CAPAcity: 26,000-50,000 CASES/YEAR 


REPLIES ANNUAL SALARY RANGE 
3 $27,000 - $39,999 
12 $40,000 - $59,999 
iy $60,000 - $79,999 
2 $80,000 - $99,999 
2 $100,000 - $112,400 


Average=$62,221 Median=$61,000 


Winery Capacity: 51,000-150,000 CASES/YEAR 


REPLIES ANNUAL SALARY RANGE 
10 $45,000 - $69,999 
8 $70,000 - $94,999 
2 $95,000 - $119,999 
2 $120,000 - $144,999 
° $145,000 - $164,000 


Average=$82,778 Median=$75,000 


WINERY CAPACITY: Over 150,000 CASES/YEAR 


REPLIES ANNUAL SALARY RANGE 
HW $51,000 - $69,999. 
in $70,000 - $89,999 
5 $90,000 - $119,999 
2 $120,000 - $139,999 
1 $140,000 - $173,500 


Average=$81,282 Median=$80,150 


Winery Capacity: Less THAN 7,000 CASES/YEAR 


REPLIES ANNUAL SALARY RANGE 
1 $26,500 = $34,999 
1 $35,000 - $44,999 
1 $45,000 - $48,000 


Average=$37,022 Median=$36,500 


Winery CAPACITY: 7,000-25,000 CASES/YEAR 


REPLIES ANNUAL SALARY RANGE 
3 S17 G00 = $200995 
9 $30,000 - $44,999 
0 $45,000 - $59,999 
0 $60,000 - $74,999 
1 $75,000 - $82,000 


Average=$36,963 Median=$36,000 


Winery CApAcity: 26,000-50,000 CASES/YEAR 


REPLIES ANNUAL SALARY RANGE 
3 $18,000 - $29,999 
7 $30,000 - $39,999 
5 $40,000 - $49,999 
3 $50,000 - $59,999 
2 $60,000 - $70,000 


Average=$40,874 Median=$37,250 
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Winery Capacity: 51,000-150,000 CAses/YEAR 


REPLIES ANNUAL SALARY RANGE 
ou $29,000 - $39,999 
9 $40,000 - $49,999 
6 $50,000 - $59,999 
0 $60,000 - $69,999 
1 $70,000 - $78,000 


Average=$47,403 Median=$46,100 


WINERY CAPACITY: OveR 150,000 CASES/YEAR 
REPLIES ANNUAL SALARY RANGE 
2 $26,800 - $39,999 
7 $40,000 - $49,999 
8 $50,000 - $59,999 
4 $60,000 - $70,000 
Average=$50,468 Median=$48,000 


Winery CapAcity: Less THAN 7,000 CASES/YEAR 
REPLIES ANNUAL SALARY RANGE 


1 $48,000 - $50,000 
Average=$48,000 Median=$50,000 


Winery Capacity: 7,000-25,000 CAsEs/YEAR 


REPLIES ANNUAL SALARY RANGE 
1 $33,000 - $34,999 
1 $35,000 - $41,600 


Average=$37,300 Median=$37,300 


Winery Capacity: 26,000-50,000 CASES/YEAR 


REPLIES ANNUAL SALARY RANGE 
4 ; $28,800 - $31,999 
1 $32,000 - $33,999 
1 $34,000 - $36,000 


Average=$31,528 Median=$30,560 


Winery Capacity: 51,000-150,000 CASES/YEAR 


REPLIES ANNUAL SALARY RANGE 
3 ~-- $29,000 - $34,999 
3 $35,000 - $40,999 
0 $41,000 - $46,999 
1 $47,000 - $52,999 
2 $53,000 - $63,000 


Average=$42,005 Median=$39,500 


Winery CaAPAcity: Over 150,000 CASES/YEAR 


REPLIES ANNUAL SALARY RANGE 
2 $22,000 - $24,999 
2 $25,000 - $29,999 
yi $30,000 - $39,999 
5 $40,000 - $49,999 
1 $50,000 - $52,000 


Average=$37,031 Median=$36,000 


SUTTER 


Swiss Wine Presses 


Want resulls? 
specity suller 


Our top quality wine presses are vital to the wine 
quality of some of the most famous chateaux in France. 
Swiss modesty prevents us from dropping names, but 
the wines of two of the chateaux received 95-100 points 
from the Wine Spectator recently. So, if you’re 
interested in getting the best from your own grapes, 
you should give us a Call. 


We provide all stainless steel, pneumatic low-pressure 
presses, that are fully automatic with user-friendly PLC 
controls, adjustable for a range of different grape 
varieties and whole cluster programs. Plus complete 
service manuals and 24-hour service during harvest. 


The rest is up to you. 


Sulter. Swiss qualily. Juvenal Direct service. 


Please call Juvenal Direct Inc. 
General Agent for A Sutter AG 
Phone 707.254.2000 
Fax 707.642.2288 
JuvenalD@aol.com 
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COMPENSATION 


Winery Capacity: 26,000-50,000 CAsEs/YEAR Winery CAPACITY: Over 150,000 CASES/YEAR 

REPLIES ANNUAL SALARY RANGE REPLIES ANNUAL SALARY RANGE 
Winery CAPACITY: Less THAN 7,000 CASES/YEAR e oe eee ! EE UN SE) 
REPLIES ANNUAL SALARY RANGE HAUS ae 2 $40 O00 2? 
as ea re 4 $25,000 - $29,999 3 H0)000 = S56), 999 
i $29,500 - $30,000 

: 5 $30,000 - $34,999 4 $60,000 - $69,999 

Average=$29,500 Median=$30,000 

2 $35,000 - $40,000 Zi $70,000 - $78,100 
Winery Capacity: 7,000-25,000 Cases/YEAR Average=$24,183 Median=$22,000 Average=$56,586 Median=$56,000 
REPLIES ANNUAL SALARY RANGE 
3 $18,000 - $24,999 Winery Capacity: 51,000-150,000 CASES/YEAR 
5 $25,000 - $31,999 REPLIES ANNUAL SALARY RANGE 
4 $32,000 - $38,999 a $15,600 - $19,999 N ER 
ua a Ee é BPO ace 22: WINerY CAPAcity: Less THAN 7,000 CASES/YEAR 
ses a ata . SP 4 DOU 8 22229 REPLIES ANNUAL he RANGE 
Average=$31,663 Median=$30,000 ; $28,000 - $31,999 ote $52,000 ~ $52,500 


$32,000 - $37,000 


WwW C : 26,000-50,000 fs 
pipe tis ERS Average=$24,451  Median=$23,313 


Average=$52,500 Median=$52,500 


REPLIES ANNUAL SALARY RANGE 

* $18,700 - $25,999 Winery Capacity: Over 150,000 CAsES/YEAR WINSTONS TRUE LUD OSES 
° $26,000 - $32,999 REPLIES ANNUAL SALARY RANGE i eee ee 
7 $33,000 - $39,999 is a) $16,000 7 $20,999 5 $34,000 - $39,999 
3 $40,000 - $46,999 4 $20,000 - $24,999 2 $40,000 - $45,999 
2 $47,000 - $52,000 & $25,000 - $29,999 3 $46,000 - $51,999 
Average=$33,276 Median=$32,620 4 $30,000 - $34,999 0) $52,000 - $57,999 
Winery Capacity: 51,000-150,000 CAsEs/YEAR 5) $35,000 - $39,000 | #36,00056 365/500 


Average=$43,745 Median=$40,150 


REPLIES ANNUAL SALARY RANGE Average=$26,575 Median=$26,000 
4 $21,600 - $28,999 WIN APACITY: 26,000-50, ASE 
s) $29,000 - $35,999 VINEYARD MANAGER ae saueae hee 
: $36,000 - $42,999 Winery Capacity: Less THAN 7,000 CASES/YEAR 4 : $32,400 - $44,999 
P Bee DOO 534,997 REPLIES ANNUAL SALARY RANGE 6 $45,000 - $59,999 
: 2 2 BOO e000 1 $25,000 - $29,999 5 $60,000 - $74,999 
Average=$38,468 Median=$37,493 2 $30,000 é $34,999 2 $75,000 * $89,999 
Winery Capacity: Over 150,000 CASES/YEAR 2 $35,000 - $41,000 2 $90,000 - $95,000 
REPLIES ANNUAL SALARY RANGE Average=$33,100 Median=$31,200 Average=$58,974 Median=$55,000 
a $20,100 - $29,999 
4 $30,000 - $37,999 Winery Capacity: 7,000-25,000 CAsEs/YEAR Winery Capacity: 51,000-150,000 CAsEs/YEAR 
4 $38,000 - $45,999 REPLIES === ANNUAL SALARY RANGE REPLIES | ____ ANNUAL SALARY RANGE 
5 $46,000 - $52,999 | $12,000 - $19,999 : 928,000 - $44,999 
3 $53,000 - $62,400 4 $20,000 - $29,999 3 $45,000 - $59,999 
Average=$42,927  Median=$42,050 : NS See i UOTE IRIEL: 
4 $40,000 - $49,999 4 $75,000 - $89,999 
5 $50,000 - $65,000 2 $90,000 - $109,000 
Average=$38,108 Median=$36,500 Average=$64,740 Median=$60,750 
C El LAR WORKER Winery Capacity: 26,000-50,000 cases/YEAR Winery Capacity: Over 150,000 CAses/YEAR 
REPLIES ____ ANNUAL SALARY RANGE REPLIES _ ANNUAL SALARY RANGE 
Winery Capacity: Less THAN 7,000 CASES/YEAR 3 Pal ORS 22797 6 240 DOO eg 
REPLIES ANNUAL SALARY RANGE POLE Ee 2 100 DEO R84 222 
7 “$20,800 - $24,999 3 $40,000 - $49,999 1 $85,000 - $104,999 
1 $25,000 - $29,999 5 $50,000 - $59,999 1 $105,000 - $124,999 
Average=$24,100  Median=$22,000 4 $60,000 : - $72,200 3 $1 2 ae - $140,000 
Average=$46,481 Median=$45,825 Average=$79,278 Median=$67,000 
Winery Capacity: 7,000-25,000 CAsEs/YEAR Winery Capacity: 51,000-150,000 CASES/YEAR 
REPLIES _ANNUAL SALARY RANGE REPLIES ANNUAL SALARY RANGE 
7 $16,000 - $18,999 ik $32,500 - $39,999 
3 $19,000 - $21,999 3 $40,000 - $47,999 
1 $22,000 - $24,999 7 $48,000 - $55,999 Winery CAPACITY: LESS THAN 7,000 CASES/YEAR 
3 $25,000 - $27,999 1 $56,000 - $63,999 REPLIES ANNUAL SALARY RANGE 
4 $28,000 - $31,500 3 $64,000 - $70,500 1 $48,000 - $48,000 


Average=$22,077 Median=$20,550 Average=$52,411 Median=$50,466 Average=$48,000 Median=$48,000 


TRADITION and 
TECHNOLOG 


: he best service 
jand availability 
of parts in the US. 


100% stainless steel 

construction 

9 models 

from 530 to 7.950 gal 

Lowest solids 

Easy cleaning 

Speed of cycles 

Best dejuicing 
* Simplicity of operation 
For the highest quality 
membrane press 


oe Zo line of presses —— 


utomated 
cap plunging 
fermenters 
for your 
TOP - RED WINES 


925 to 5.285 gal 
Capacity 


nur ia) 1801 Santa Clara S 
roduces: 

Bee Nee Ricci cies ease PO Box 551 

automatic fermenting tanks, FRESNO, CA 93709 


storage tanks, 


pressure tanks Telephone 209 - 233 - 0321 
compact cooling units Fax 209 - 233 Za 1713 


for beverage industry. 
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COMPENSATION 


Winery Capacity: 51,000-150,000 CASES/YEAR 


continued 
REPLIES ANNUAL SALARY RANGE 
Winery Capacity: 7,000-25,000 CASES/YEAR — a ee Sea 
° $25,000 - $36,999 WInerY CAPACITY: Less THAN 7,000 CASES/YEAR 
REPLIES ANNUAL SALARY RANGE 3 $37,000 - $48,999 
: ) 8 ‘ REPLIES ANNUAL SALARY RANGE 
é 7 t 2 $12,400 - $14,999 
z ES elas 2 $61,000 - $72,999 
¥ i f f 1 $15,000 - $17,999 
6 VODEUD = NOE) 1 $73,000 - $84,000 
‘ ; y O $18,000 - $21,999 
3 $65,000 - $79,999 : / / 
Y ' Average=$46,696 Median=$40,000 1 $22,000 - $25,000 
yD) $80,000 - $103,700 i Meier a . eigcne 
, AS 25) edian= 
Average=$50,736 Median=$46,000 Winery Capacity: Over 150,000 CAses/YEAR Mea Rohe : , 
REPLIES ANNUAL SALARY RANGE 
Winery Capacity: 26,000-50,000 CASES/YEAR 
2 $40,000 - $47,999 Winery CAPACITY: 7,000-25,000 CASES/YEAR 
REPLIES ANNUAL SALARY RANGE ; Via wen 460 ee: 
2 $27,000 . $34,999 . ee cee 7 ae REPLIES CEG ater sc 
: eee a ane: 5 $64,000 $71,999 ; - 50,999 
4 $55,000 - $74,999 a a a, 10 $15,000 - $20, 
6 $75,000 - $94,999 = Panera 3 $21,000 - $26,999 
3 $95,000 - $120,000 MAGEE pee 0 $27,000 - $32,999 


1 $33,000 - $39,000 


Average=$67,547 Median=$58,939 ; 
Average=$18,394 Median=$16,640 


Winery Capacity: 51,000-150,000 CAses/YEAR 


REEDES ANION SEAS INBINGE Winery Capacity: Less THAN 7,000 CASES/YEAR Winery CAPACITY: 26,000-50,000 CASES/YEAR 
5 $28,800 - $59,999 REPLIES ANNUAL SALARY RANGE 
8 $60,000 $89,999 WSUS 18S REPLIES ANNUAL SALARY RANGE 
pede $20,500 - $29,999 3 ~*~ $14,999 
2 $90,000 - $119,999 1 $30,000 - $42,500 ; f 
1 $120,000 - $149,999 . é 3 $15,000 - $17,999 
§ é . y Average=$31,500 Median=$31,500 5 $18,000 - $20,999 
2 150,000 - $185,000 : 4 
: 6 $21,000 - $23,999 
Average=$79,402 Median=$64,442 ; : i , 
8 , Winery Capacity: 7,000-25,000 CASES/YEAR 3 $24,000 - $26,500 
REPLIES ANNUAL SALARY RANGE ; 
Winery Capacity: Over 150,000 CAses/YEAR a Average=$19,944 Median=$19,360 
a 19 = $2 
REPLIES ANNUAL SALARY RANGE a O00 ae 
1 $50,000 - $69,999 ee 
5 $70,000 $89,999 2 $40,000 - $49,999 Winery CAPACITY: 51,000-150,000 CASES/YEAR 
ji $90,000 $119,999 1 $50,000 - $59,999 REPLIES ANNUAL SALARY RANGE 
4 $120 000 - $139,999 1 $60,000 - $63,300 Hy $13,000 - $18,999 
; $140,000 $144,000 Average=$31,384 Median=$26,500 5 $19,000 - $24,999 
eee d 5 $25,000 - $30,999 
Average=$100,186 Median=$96,619 Winery Capacity: 26,000-50,000 CAsEs/YEAR 1 $31,000 - $36,999 
REPLIES ANNUAL SALARY RANGE {| $37,000 _ $39,200 
8 $18,000 - $29,999 Average=$22,508 Median=$21,000 
Winery Capacity: Less THAN 7,000 CASES/YEAR : ae : oe 
7 Praag cs abe: 0 $50,000 i. $59,999 Winery CAPACITY: Over 150,000 CAses/YEAR 
ane j eee 1 $60,000 - $65,000 REPLIES ANNUAL SALARY RANGE 
Average=$20,000 Median=$20,000 Average=$32,870 Median=$30,000 J a) — eS 
el EN 5 $17,000 - $19,999 
Winery Capacity: 7,000-25,000 CAses/YEAR Winery Capacity: 51,000-150,000 cases/YEAR 3 $20,000 - $22,999 
REPLIES ANNUAL SALARY RANGE NEIL ANNUAL SALARY RANGE 0 $23,000 - $25,999 
1 $37,000 - $39,999 1 $16,640 - $19,999 1 $26,000 - $27,000 
1 $40,000 - $44,999 4 $20,000 - $29,999 Average=$18,653 Median=$18,340 
0 $45,000 - $49,999 A $30,000 - $39,999 
D $50,000 - $54,999 4 $40,000 - $49,999 
1 $55,000 - $60,500 A $50,000 - $60,000 


Average=$49,440 Median=$52,500 Average=$37,481  Median=$37,830 FFICE MANAGER 
Winery CAPACITY: Less THAN 7,000 CASES/YEAR 
ANNUAL SALARY RANGE REPLIES ANNUAL SALARY RANGE 
$24,000 - $29,999 il $20,800 - $24,999 
$30,000 - $35,999 6) $25,000 - $28,999 
$36,000 - $41,999 1 $29,000 - $32,999 
$42,000 - $47,999 0 $33,000 - $36,999 
$48,000 - $55,000 2 $37,000 - $41,000 
Average=$38,409 Median=$37,650 Average=$32,450 Median=$33,000 


Winery CaPACcity: 26,000-50,000 CASEs/YEAR Winery CAPACITY: Over 150,000 CASES/YEAR 
REPLIES ANNUAL SALARY RANGE REPLIES 
3 $25,900 - $29,999 cr 
$30,000 - $39,999 
$40,000 - $49,999 
$50,000 - $59,999 
$60,000 - $65,000 
Average=$41,588 Median=$39,300 


oS IS) ES 
(ee) INS) ESS en) 


intage Nurseries is committed to providing 
, our customers with the highest quality grapevines 
and customer service, along with the industry’s 
most competitive pricing. 
Vintage Nurseries is... a cut above. 
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intage Nurseries specializes 
in the production of 
certified grafted grapevines, 

rootings and» 
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oted vines. We ship to— 
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COMPENSATION 


Winery CapPAcity: 26,000-50,000 CASES/YEAR Winery Capacity: 51,000-150,000 CASES/YEAR 


pommrseel CPF OFFICE A MANAGER continued 


REPLIES ANNUAL SALARY RANGE REPLIES =~ ANNUAL SALARY RANGE 
Winery Capacity: 7,000-25,000 CASsEs/YEAR 3 $22,000 - $26,999 3 $20,000 - $25,999 
REPLIES ANNUAL SALARY RANGE 3 $27,000 - $31,999 5 $26,000 - $31,999 
: De ere a 3 $32,000 - $36,999 3 $32,000 - $37,999 
: Be ODS 227,097 4 $37,000 - $41,999 4 $38,000 - $43,999 
4 UO ee 4 $42,000 - $48,000 4 $44,000 - $51,500 
e eo Average=$35,851 Median=$36,000 Average=$35,582 Median=$35,708 
2 $39,000 - $45,000 
Average=$30,208 Median=$29,500 Winery Capacity: Over 150,000 CASES/YEAR 
REPLIES ANNUAL SALARY RANGE 
4. —~—~—-—« $21,000 - $27,999 


1 $28,000 - $34,999 
2 $35,000 - $41,999 
2 $42,000 - $48,999 
3 $49,000 - $55,000 
Average=$37,792 Median=$39,050 


The remarkable new 
Millcreek Row Mulcher 
automates application of 
mulch and compost to 
vineyard rows. 


WINERY CAPACITY: Less THAN 7,000 CASES/YEAR 


REPLIES ANNUAL SALARY RANGE 
1 $27,100 - $28, a9) 
i! $29,000 - $30,799 


Average=$28,920 Median=$28,920 


Winery Capacity: 7,000-25,000 CASES/YEAR 
REPLIES ANNUAL SALARY RANGE 
3. $13,500 - $17,999 
2 $18,000 - $21,999 
] $22,000 - $23,999 
7 $24,000 - $27,999 
3 $28,000 - $31,200 
Average=$23,253 Median=$24,000 


Apply compost i 
organic mulch to vineyard rows Viner tin oe oe 
automatically ca $14,500 - $17,999 


$18,000 - $20,999 


The versatile Millcreek 


Row Mulcher makes different 


sized mulch beds as you 


need, from 18” to 48” wide, 


from 1/2” to 10” deep. 
A mulching program can 


help you produce a healthier 


crop while reducing 
pesticide requirements. 


Organic mulch and compost can help protect vines 
during winter, reduce chemical input for weed 


suppression, retain soil moisture, and improve soil fertility. 


Now Millcreek eliminates the costly labor needed for 
organic mulch and compost application. The remarkable 
new Millcreek Row Mulcher works with all types of 
organic material, and even lets you adjust the depth 

and width of the mulch rows. 


Starting under $5000, no other machine compares 
when it comes to capabilities, versatility, and cost 
effectiveness. Rugged construction. Five sizes, from 
3.4 to 13 cubic yard capacity. Custom designs. 

Call today for a free color brochure, or to discuss your 
specific needs. 


wpe 


i) 
nT 
YEA CTURINS 
Bird-in-Hand, PA 17505 


For complete details, 
please call: 


(717) 656-3050 


$21,000 - $23,999 
$24,000 - $26,999 
$27,000 - $31,000 
Average=$23,465 Median=$23,000 


Oi) Co Gy 


Winery Capacity: 51,000-150,000 CASES/YEAR 


REPLIES ANNUAL SALARY RANGE 
3 $16,000 - $18,999 
3 $19,000 - $21,999 
6 $22,000 - $25,999 
3 $26,000 - $28,999 
i $29,000 - $33,000 
Average=$25,362 Median=$25,380 


Winery Capacity: Over 150,000 CASES/YEAR 


REPLIES ANNUAL SALARY RANGE 
3 $17,600 - $19,999 
5 $20,000 - $22,999 
3 $23,000 - $25,999 
5 $26,000 - $28,999 
1 $29,000 - $31,500 


Average=$23,229  Median=$22,150 
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Look what 
is up 


Ramondin 


ea dacs te et 


“For economy, quality and UARTE 
labor savings, Duarte Big ( 
Pots are the way to go.” 


-Pete Opatz 


Hoot Owl Creek Vi ds, : ag yas : : 
ee Valley aia Like a solid friendship, your new vineyard 


should last a lifetime. Select a nursery that 
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Maintaini 


Cut-away of automatic self-flushing 
screen filter which requires periodic 
visual inspection and lubrication. 


micro-irrigation and 


Ng yOUr 


riltration system 


by Lizanne E. Wheeler, M.Sc. PCA, CCA, 
Patrick D. Brown, CID, PCA, CCA 
Vineyard Water, Cayucos, CA 


s with any other piece of vine- 

yard equipment, your irriga- 

tion system must be properly 

operated and maintained in 

order to do its job well. Your 
system can only apply water and nutri- 
ents to your vines evenly if the emission 
devices — the sprinklers or drippers — 
are clean and flowing uniformly. 

It is important, therefore, to under- 
stand the various factors that can 
adversely affect performance of the 
emission device and how to maintain 
the equipment between the water 
source and the emitters in order to suc- 
cessfully manage these adverse factors. 


Gravity 

Perhaps the most basic factor affecting 
your system is gravity. Areas where your 
vineyard is at the same elevation or 
uphill of your water source require a 
pump. All pumps need periodic lubrica- 
tion and maintenance and are subject to 
wear. Test pumps every five years or so, 
more often if you are pumping sand 
along with the water, to insure that the 


pump is not worn and inefficient. Some 
utilities, such as Pacific Gas & Electric, 
offer a free pump test for customers. 

A second device to protect against the 
effects of gravity is the pressure control 
valve. All irrigation emitters are designed 
to operate within a range of water pres- 
sure, often referred to as the pressure win- 
dow. The pressure control valve keeps 
pressures within this window. 

Many emitters are classified as pres- 
sure compensating, which means their 
range is large, say 5 to 55 psi. When, 
because of gravity and pump design, 
the irrigation system always operates 
within this range, no pressure control 
valve is needed. In non-pressure com- 
pensating systems, however, the system 
design may call for a pressure range as 
narrow as plus or minus 15% of the 
operating pressure, (the range would be 
17 to 23 psi for a 20 psi system.) Such a 
system would require one or more con- 
trol valves. These valves vary in design, 
some reduce pressure downstream, 
some vent off excessive pressure 
upstream, but all require inspection and 
calibration at least once annually. 

A third device used to mitigate the 
effects of gravity is the vacuum relief 
valve. When you turn off your system by 
closing a valve or shutting off the pump, 
the water that remains in the system 


(Drawing provided by Amiad Water Systems Technologies) 
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flows downhill to the lowest point in the 
system. The water vacating the high 
points leaves a vacuum, which cause 
emitters in these regions to suck in air, 
water, dirt, or whatever else is present. In 
extreme cases, the vacuum can cause 
your PVC mainlines to collapse. 

Placed in these high spots, the vacuum 
relief valve allows air to rapidly fill this 
vacuum before damage occurs. These 
vents also work as an “escape hatch” for 
the air when you start the system. They 
typically have a ball or float assembly 
and a seal as a closure mechanism, and 
they need periodic inspection to insure 
that no foreign object is caught in them 
and that they are not stuck in the open or 
shut position. 


Water-borne materials 

In addition to the effects of gravity 
and the devices used to mitigate those 
effects, things that are carried in the 
water can also affect your system. These 
are the factors we most often deal with 
in maintaining a drip irrigation system, 
because they are chronic factors. 
Problems build up over time, gradually 
clogging emitters and affecting the abil- 
ity of the emission devices to deliver 
water and nutrients evenly. 

Consideration should also have been 
given to the source of the irrigation water. 
Is it from a canal that is full of algae, but 
has no sand? Is it from a well with some 
fine sand, but no algae? Hopefully, all of 
the right questions were asked and 
answered before the filter was chosen, 
and we are now dealing with an appro- 
priate filter application. 

Many times the system will have 
operated with no apparent problems for 
several seasons, until the chronic build 
up of foreign matter in the emitters 
reaches critical mass and demands 
attention. A good analogy would be 
operating a new tractor without any 
servicing at all. How many years would 
it run? A couple, three? 

The material carried in water that can 
cause chronic plugging of sprinklers or 
emitters falls into three main groups: dis- 
solved solids (salts); organic particles, 
which are things that are alive or were 
very recently alive; and inorganic parti- 
cles, such as clay, silt, and sand. 

Dissolved salts are perhaps the most 
difficult to manage. Because they are dis- 
solved, we cannot filter them out. So 
where’s the problem? Why don’t they 
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pass through the emitters as they did 
through the filter? 

All dissolved salts are in an equilib- 
rium in solution. This balance between 
being dissolved and being precipitated 
or settling out is constantly changing, 
depending on the physical and chemi- 
cal conditions. 

The physical parameters affecting 
whether or not a salt stays in solution are 
temperature, pressure, and concentra- 
tion. When we observe what happens to 
irrigation water from where it enters a 
drip system to where it trickles out of an 
emitter, we find it changes pressure, tem- 
perature, and concentration (with evapo- 
ration at the emitter). Any one of these 
factors can cause the balance to tip 
towards precipitation. 

The chemical parameters that affect 
the equilibrium of salts in solution 
include pH and a series of reaction 
mechanisms that are best left to the 
chemists. Things like atmospheric oxy- 
gen and certain fertilizers, when mixed 
with irrigation water, can cause salts to 
precipitate out, downstream of the fil- 


ters, and clog the emitter. 

Fortunately, all of these reactions are 
predictable, and a water quality analy- 
sis, coupled with a competent interpre- 
tation, can help you avoid the effects of 
salt precipitation with addition of 
appropriate water conditioners, such as 
anti-scaling compounds, acids, or 
sequestering agents. 

The second group of contaminants, 
organics, are the living portion of the 
ecosystem that exists in all irrigation sys- 
tems. These are either living critters that 
feed on others or dead critters that serve 
as the living critters’ next meal. If algae, 
fish, and invertebrates are in the source 
water, a filter generally does a pretty 
good job of removing them. 

However, the bacteria that grow 
downstream of the filters are what tend 
to cause problems as they feed off the dis- 
solved nutrients and minute particles 
that slip past the filters. If allowed to 
establish themselves in the hoses, these 
bacteria grow and multiply and become 
an anchor for silt, which serves as a food 
source for more bacteria. This can lead to 


logarithmic colonization of bacteria, 
which results in chronic clogging symp- 
toms. “The system went along fine, just 
fine for three years, then all of a sudden, 
everything plugged up! We did every- 
thing the same. What happened?” 
“Critical mass” was reached. 

A water meter on your pumping sta- 
tion will show if you have the same flow 
rate to the same vineyard blocks each 
year. The water meter can be an early 
indicator that there may be some conta- 
mination in the system. 

Periodically or continually adding a 
biocide, such as chlorine, bromine, or 
ozone, to the system will keep bacterial 
populations at a minimum and prevent 
clogging. The pH of the water may 
need to be lowered to allow the biocide 
to be more reactive and therefore more 
effective. 

Flushing hose ends to remove the 
accumulated smorgasbord of organics 
and silts also helps keep the ecosystem 
balanced. By monitoring the flush water, 
you can determine if you are flushing 
often enough. Run the flush into a clean 
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a jar and inspect it. If it is crystal clear, 


there’s no need to flush. If it looks like 
ege drop soup, increase the frequency 
of the biocide program. 

The third group of contaminants is 
inorganic silts and sand. The emitter dic- 
tates the degree to which your system 
needs to be protected from silt and sand. 
Certain devices, such as very low volume 
micro-sprinklers, require a greater degree 
of filtration because their hydraulic path- 
way is smaller, than would be required 
by a high volume tortuous path emitter. 
The filter should have been selected as 
the appropriate device to remove all of 
the solid contaminates, both organic and 
inorganic, present in the water which 
would effect the emitter’s performance. 


How do we maintain it? 

All types of filters, whether they are 
screens, cyclones, disks, or media beds, 
require periodic inspection and servicing. 
Hydrocyclones, or sand _ separators, 
which typically have no moving parts, 
require periodic inspection to insure that 
the collected sand is being purged satis- 
factorily and the epoxy coating (if applic- 
able) is intact. 

Simple screen filters should be opened 
and the screens visually inspected for 
wear, tears, and blockage with organics, 
silts, and precipitates. The same is true 
for disk-type filters. If any of these are 
present, careful cleaning of the filter ele- 
ment should be performed, or the ele- 
ment should be replaced. 

Screen and disk filters are available 
with automated back-flushing devices. 
These devices are intended to clean the 
element frequently, thus saving a great 
deal of labor. These devices are not 
intended to replace periodic visual 
inspection of the filter for wear or persis- 
tent contaminates. The back-flushing 
devices are usually a set of hydraulic 
valves, solenoids, and perhaps rotating 
vacuum devices, which may also need 
periodic servicing and lubrication. 

Nearly all automatic back-flushing sys- 
tems will have a small hydraulic com- 
mand water filter to prevent blockage of 
the solenoid ports and valve control 
chambers, and this filter needs to be man- 
ually cleaned periodically, too. 

Another style of filter commonly used 
in agricultural applications is the media 
bed filter. It is a dynamic filter, in that dur- 
ing the back-flush cycle, the sand media 
is lifted up and swirled around in a 


process called fluidization. 

A media bed filter is designed to 
entrap organic and inorganic particles 
in a bed of sand. A fine, crushed rock, 
such as #20 silica with jagged edges to 
capture the contaminates is recom- 
mended for systems with drip emitters 
that have small passageways and are 
susceptible to clogging. 

To effectively trap contaminates, the 


flow through a given tank should be 
within a specified range. This varies 
between manufacturers, but a typical 48- 
inch tank would be in the range of 200 
and 300 gallons per minute (gpm). 

If the filtration system is operating 
below the minimum recommended flow 
rates, contaminates tend to infiltrate 
deeper into the media bed. Flows higher 
than the recommended rates can lead to 


A Man Standing, His Arms Crossed by Honoré Daumier, ca. 1850 


St. Augustine wrote “The reward of patience is patience” One might 
appreciate this by following us through the forests of Center-of-France, 
Hungary and North America. After carefully searching out the regions’ 

finest oak, we cut and dry it for a minimum of two years in open air, near 
the place of harvest. This might be considered costly and time consuming. 
But what might be hidden from the eye can never run from the palate. 


StaVin Incorporated, PO Box 1693, Sausalito, California 94966 tel (415) 331-7849 fax (415) 331-0516 
e-mail info@stavin.com Web http://www.stavin.com 


> We at StaVin savour a good wine like anyone else and understand 
f \ that the process of creating it often involves a little wait. If 

dl ll youre curious about select oak and our custom infusion systems 
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coning and channelization. 

In coning, a cone of media sand forms 
in the center of the tank. It is caused by 
excessive downward flows striking the 
diffusion plate and being deflected 
towards the walls of the tank, which 
scours the media sand away from the 
walls of the tank and deposits it towards 
the center (beneath the diffusion plate). 

In channelization, areas of exposed 
base gravel or the underdrain are visible 
on the surface of the media. These “chan- 
nels” allow water to pass through the 
tank without contacting the filtration 
sand, compromising filtration and poten- 
tially plugging the underdrain. This can 
be caused by excessive downward flows 
in the coning process or by excessive 
upward flows when the tank is being 
back-flushed. 

Look into the tank when it is open. If 
there are signs of channelization or con- 
ing, the system may be jeopardized by 
poor filtration. Consult your dealer or 
manufacturer to remedy this condition. 
Often, the simple addition of a pressure- 
sustaining valve will correct the problem. 


To effectively back-flush a tank, the 
flow is reversed through the tank, and 
the media sand is lifted and separated, in 
a fluidization process that releases previ- 
ously entrapped contaminates. The rate 
of back-flush flow is critical — enough to 
lift the media, while passing just a minor 
amount of sand through the discharge 
manifold. The recommended back-flush 
flow rate for a 48-inch tank is around 200 
gpm, depending on make and model. 

To adjust the back-flush flow control 
valve, start by opening the valve just a 
bit. If it is a three-inch gate valve, is 
should be open about 1.5 to two turns. 
A four-inch gate valve will be opened 
about half that much. While a tank is 
back-flushing, place a nylon stocking 
(100 mesh) over the back-flush dis- 
charge pipe and monitor the flow, 
adjusting the valve until only a very 
minor amount of media sand is being 
discharged. Normally, one to two sacks 
of media sand will be lost per season 
through the back-flushing process. 

It is important to note that, if the oper- 
ating pressure varies for any reason (an 


example might be that you are irrigating 
blocks of widely varying size), the gate- 
valve setting will not be correct, as flow 
through any given orifice (the partially 
opened gate valve) varies with pressure. 
Ideally, a pressure-sustaining valve 
should be installed downstream of the 
gate valve to regulate flow. This is an 
expensive option, but it does work well 
if you are routinely irrigating blocks of 
differing sizes. 

Frequent visual inspection of the 
media sand is necessary to ensure that 
adequate filtration is occurring. “Fre- 
quent” for a new system is monthly. 
Once you have a feel for what is going 
on during filtration and back-flushing, 
you may choose to inspect the tanks 
annually. Remember, you should only 
need to replace one or two bags of 
media every season. 

When you look in through the top port, 
there should be a level surface of clean 
sand. Dig down through the media to 
confirm that it is uniform all the way 
through to the gravel bed or underdrain 
structure. Sometimes channelization will 
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4 create zones that are not being properly 
fluidized during back-flush, and there 
will be clay balls or silty stratifications. A 
common occurrence is contamination of 
the media with foreign sand or turbine 
oil from the well. Under any of these con- 
ditions, the media needs to be replaced. 


Replacing the media 

The first step in replacing the media is 
to remove the existing sand either by hand 
or with a pressure hose, through a flush- 
ing port near the tank bottom. This allows 
visual inspection of the underdrain, the 
device that is designed to evenly distrib- 
ute the flow through the tank and prevent 
media sand from passing through the 
tank to the emitters. An important, inex- 
pensive “insurance policy” is to install a 
backup screen downstream of the media 
tanks to catch the media in the event of an 
underdrain failure. Typically, the under- 
drain is the last protection between the 
media sand and total disaster. Inspect that 
underdrain carefully! 

To determine grade(s) of media for 
your tank, consult the manufacturer. 
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When installing new gravel and media 
sand, thoroughly wash the gravel by 
rinsing it in a sloping pick-up bed, for 
example, before putting it in the tank. 
Allow 600 pounds of washed gravel per 
48-inch tank. This will cover the under- 
drains by a few inches, allow for even 
backflush diffusion, and isolate the fine 
media sand from the underdrain screens. 
Next add 1,300 Ibs of #20 crushed silica 
which should fill a 48-inch tank to the 
“fill line,” typically near the top weld. 

The new sand contains lots of fine dust 
particles, so the new media bed must be 
rinsed carefully and thoroughly before 
operation to prevent the fine particles 
from plugging the underdrain screen. 
Close the field valve(s) to isolate the fil- 
ters from the field and flush one tank at a 
time. The only flow through the system 
should be the 200 gpm required to flush 
one tank. This ensures a minimal flow 
through the other tank(s), thereby reduc- 
ing potential underdrain contamination 
by the unwashed sand. 

With some systems, this process can be 
challenging because of the excessive 
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pressures developed by the pump. The 
idea is to minimize system flow during 
the initial media cleaning process. It takes 
about 2.5 to 3 minutes per tank to suffi- 
ciently rinse a new sand load. Evaluate 
the effectiveness of the rinse by observing 
the discharge. 

The ability to inspect the back-flush 
water both visually and with touch is 
critically important to insure proper fil- 
tration and, hence, system performance. 
This simple, inexpensive monitoring sys- 
tem is often absent and should be 
installed in every media tank system. 

If you have any questions regarding 
operation or maintenance of your 
equipment, contact the manufacturer. It 
is in their best interest, as it is in yours, 
to get your questions answered. | 

Lizanne E. Wheeler and Patrick D. Brown are 
independent irrigation design consultants special- 
izing in developing management and training pro- 
grams for micro irrigation systems. They may be 
contacted through Vineyard Water, 521 Lucerne 
Rd, Cayucos, CA 93430, tel: 805/995-0587. 

Edited from IRRIGATION Business & 
Technology, February 1997 with permission from 
The Irrigation Association. 
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Leat sap Brix and 
leathoppers in vineyards 


by Mark A. Mayse, Kip R. Green, 
and William A. O’Keefe 
California State University, Fresno 


dvantages of practicing inte- 

grated pest management (IPM) 

with a “Plant Positive” or 

“Plant Health” perspective 

rather than a “Pest Negative” 
approach are becoming increasingly 
clear. The Plant Positive approach 
emphasizes cultural practices (e.g., fer- 
tilizer and water management) which 
produce optimal crop yields without 
creating “overgrowing” plants that 
may attract and/or support higher 
numbers of insect pests. 

The more traditional Pest Negative 
approach to IPM unilaterally focuses 
on the goal of reducing pest population 
densities, typically with little regard to 
crop production factors that may have 
stimulated development of pest out- 
breaks in the first place. 

Adopting a Plant Positive perspective 
allows IPM decision-makers to approach 
pest population outbreaks with an 
emphasis on dealing with their basic 
causes, rather than simply treating the 
symptoms (i.e., high pest densities). 

On the other hand, we must be very 
cautious in presuming that simple 
cause and effect relationships can be 
delineated from single, although easily 
monitored, parameters in our complex 
agricultural ecosystems. 

Recent research in the IPM program 
at CSU Fresno on the effects of fertilizer 
type and amount on leafhopper popu- 
lation dynamics reflects a strong com- 
mitment to a “Plant Health” approach 
on IPM. Results of a three-year field 
project showed that Erythroneura (1.e., 


variegated and western grape) leafhop- 
per densities were significantly greater 
on vines fertilized with synthetic 
ammonium nitrate compared with 
vines receiving compost fertilizer.’ 

We also pursued the Plant Health 
line of research by investigating effects 
of irrigation practices on leafhopper 
populations. Higher leafhopper densi- 
ties were found on vines receiving 
greater amounts of irrigation water.’ 
These results for cultural effects in IPM 
have been corroborated in similar 
research conducted recently by various 
University of California scientists. 

In 1991, while formulating plans for 
our irrigation/leafhopper studies, we 
learned that some organic agriculture 
consultants in California were promot- 
ing the use of Brix readings from leaf 
sap as a way of predicting potential 
leafhopper problems. According to the 
information distributed, high Brix lev- 
els mean the plant is well-protected 
against sucking insects, while lower 
Brix levels indicate vulnerability to 
leafhopper attack. 

A 1993-94 agricultural supply cata- 
log stated that “a Brix reading above 
12° indicates plant resistance to suck- 
ing insects.” In the Natural Pest 
Management section, the reader was 
further assured that “You can specifi- 
cally discourage sucking insects in 
certain crops by building up plant 
Brix (sugar content) to the point that 
the plant sap is too thick for the 
insects to extract easily.” 

Additional enthusiasm for the 
Brix/leafhopper concept came from a 
consultant’s information sheet which 
included tips for using the refractome- 
ter to measure plant Brix. In this how-to 
sheet, it stated that “There is a definite 


and significant relationship between 
the plant Brix and it’s [sic] attractive- 
ness to sucking insects .. . This phe- 
nomena [sic] has been personally veri- 
fied for the following insects: aphids, 
spider mites, leafhoppers, [and five 
others].” 

Naturally, this Brix/leafhopper con- 
cept would be intriguing to anyone 
supporting the Plant Health perspec- 
tive. Thus, as part of our irrigation 
study in 1992, M.S. graduate student 
Antonio Trias Trueta gathered prelimi- 
nary data for both leaf sap Brix levels 
and leafhopper populations.” 

Trueta found that although leaf Brix 
readings stayed well below 12° through- 
out the season, leafhopper nymph densi- 
ties nevertheless remained low (less than 
five per leaf) throughout the entire study. 
It seemed clear that it was possible to 
have relatively low Brix levels in leaf sap, 
and to also find low numbers of leafhop- 
pers in the vineyard. 

These preliminary findings began to 
discount the Brix/leafhopper concept. 
There appeared to be virtually no 
empirical evidence to support this 
alleged Brix/leafhopper relationship. 
Thus, in 1994, we initiated a two-year 
field study of the potential for an 
inverse, predictive relationship 
between leaf sap Brix levels and 
Erythroneura leafhopper densities in 
San Joaquin Valley grape vineyards. 
Our primary objective was to rigor- 
ously evaluate the contention that high 
Brix levels in leaf sap (greater than 12°) 
would lead to low leafhopper densities, 
while low Brix values would be associ- 
ated with high leafhopper numbers in 
vineyards. 


Study areas and methods 

A total of eight vineyard field sites, 
including four different grape cultivars, 
were sampled for leaf sap Brix levels 
and leafhopper densities from mid- 
June to early October in 1994 and 1995. 
Five of the eight vineyard sites in this 
study were farmed using organic pro- 
duction techniques. 

Vineyards studied in 1994 included 
the following (20+ acres each): 1) Barbera 
(organic) near Ripperdan in Madera 
County, 2) Grenache (organic) near 
Ripperdan in Madera County, 3) 
Carignane in Madera County, and 4) 
Barbera in Fresno County. 

The 1995 vineyard sites (all in Fresno 
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County) included: 5) CSU Fresno 
organic (six acres), 6) CSU Fresno con- 
ventional (six acres), 7) Thompson seed- 
less (organic, 20 acres) at Soghomonian 
Ranch I, and 8) Thompson seedless 
(organic, 20 acres) at Soghomonian 
Ranch II. 

Brix data were collected using tem- 
perature compensating refractometers 
to evaluate soluble solids in plant tis- 
sues. The consultant’s information 
sheet recommended that newly mature 
leaves or petioles should be sampled, 
further directing that growers take 
samples between 10am and noon. Sap 
was extracted from leaves/petioles 
using a vise-grip tool with expanded 
flat metal press surfaces. 

Among the numerous Brix-related 
variables investigated in this study 
were the following: leaf blade vs. peti- 
ole; young, mid-cane, and older leaves; 
edge (outermost five vines) compared 
to interior of vineyard (20+ vines from 
edge); and time of day for Brix sam- 
pling (6-8am, 10aM-12Noon, 2-4PM, 6-8PM). 

For leafhopper data collection, stan- 
dard direct observation leaf sampling 
for detecting nymphal numbers on 20 
leaves per experimental plot (e.g. , vines 
at edge compared to interior of vine- 
yard) on each date was conducted 
along with the Brix data collection. In 
1994, leafhoppers were collected from 
the same vines which were used to 
gather Brix data, but during 1995 Brix 
data were taken from the actual leaves 
which were used for leafhopper nymph 
sampling. 

Although leafhopper nymphs (small 
= 2nd-3rd instar, large = 4th-5th instar) 
were distinguished by species (7.e., var- 
iegated leafhopper Erythroneura vari- 
abilis and western grape leafhopper E. 
elegantula), leafhopper data are com- 
bined here for simplicity of analytical 
comparison. 


Results and discussion 

Brix data for plant sap extracted from 
leaf blades and from petioles showed 
that leaf blades yielded consistently 
higher (i.e., up to double) values for 
Brix. Also, the range between low and 
high Brix values for leaf blade sap was 
consistently about twice the low-to- 
high range of Brix levels detected in 
petiole sap samples. Based on these 
findings in 1994, plant sap samples in 
1995 were taken only from leaf blades. 


Figure 1 
1994 data from a Barbera vineyard 
(organic) near Ripperdan 
in Madera County 
A. Leaf sap Brix levels compared with 
Erthroneura leafhopper nymph densities. B. Brix 
readings sorted numerically (independent of 
date) and regressed against leafhopper counts. 
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Figure 2 
1994 data from a Greenache vineyard 
(organic) near Ripperdan 
in Madera County 
A. Leaf sap Brix levels compared with 

Erthroneura leafhopper nymph densities. B. Brix 

readings sorted numerically (independent of 

date) and regressed against leafhopper counts. 
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Data presented here for both years are 
for leaf blade sap Brix values only. 

Brix levels in sap from young leaf tis- 
sue were consistently higher than in 
more mature leaves (although the dif- 
ferences were not as great as between 
leaves and petioles). Results suggest 
that numerically higher Brix values, as 
well as a wider diversity of readings 
throughout the season, are likely to be 
associated with younger leaf tissue. 

Sampling location in the vineyard (i.e., 
edge compared to interior) appeared to 
be a relatively unimportant variable with 
respect to leafhopper and leaf Brix data. 
Although Brix values were slightly 
lower in edge vines for two of the four 
vineyards sampled in 1994, Brix and 
leafhopper samples were taken solely 
from interior vines in the 1995 vineyard 
field sites. 

Time of day exerted relatively little 
impact on leaf sap Brix values in this 
study. In CSU Fresno vineyard plots, 
Brix levels were consistently lower dur- 
ing the 6-8am sampling period than the 
10am-12Noon interval (total of seven 
dates across two vineyards), while at 
the Soghomonian sites this pattern did 
not occur. Thus, although actual Brix 
values varied minimally among time of 
day intervals during 1995, it should be 
noted that the physical chore of taking 
a refractometer reading in the hottest, 
driest part of the day was quite chal- 
lenging. If adequate sap amounts could 
be extruded, Brix levels from the 2-4rm 
interval were generally similar to other 
sampling periods. 

Data for leaf sap Brix and Eryth- 
roneura leafhopper densities collected 
during 1994 and 1995 were analyzed 
and evaluated using several different 
approaches selected to identify any 
consistent and predictable patterns of 
relationship. Two of the most promis- 
ing of these evaluative methods are 
used here for presentation of the 
Brix/leafhopper data. 

The first method of data presentation 
simply involves constructing graphs 
with seasonal dates along the horizontal 
X-axis, and including Brix levels and 
leafhopper nymph densities as vertical 
double Y-axes. Data compiled using this 
method are included in the “A” portions 
of the eight figures presented here, with 
each figure representing a different vine- 
yard field site during a given year. 

To increase the possibility of detect- 
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ing any valid predictive relationship 
between Brix levels and leafhopper 
numbers, an additional method of eval- 
uating the data was selected. The sec- 
ond method for data presentation 
involves plotting leafhopper nymph 
densities (vertical Y-axis) against the 
associated numerically sorted Brix val- 
ues (low to high along the horizontal X- 
axis), a technique which factors out the 
seasonal dates on which the coordi- 
nated leafhopper and Brix data were 
collected. Each “B” portion of the eight 
figures presented here illustrates this 
second method of data presentation. 

The statistical methodology used in 
computing the average sorted Brix val- 
ues as presented in the second data array 
(1e., part B of each figure) involved 
grouping and blocking of data coordi- 
nates to enable factoring out of seasonal 
dates. Thus, the specific number of data 
points in part A of any given figure does 
not necessarily equate with the number 
of data points in part B of that figure. 

Leafhopper and Brix data collected 
during 1994 are summarized in figs. 1- 
4. The pattern most consistent with the 
Brix/leafhopper concept for 1994 is 
found in fig. 2 (Ripperdan Grenache 
vineyard). Although the general slope 
of the line illustrated in fig. 2B appears 
to support the alleged relationship, 
data in fig. 2A indicate that both low 
Brix/low  leafhopper and _ high 
Brix/high leafhopper situations in the 
vineyard were recorded, clearly pro- 
viding a direct contrast to the alleged 
inverse relationship. 

Data for the other three vineyards 
sampled during 1994 (figs. 1,3, 4) reveal 
essentially the opposite patterns from 
those predicted by the Brix/leafhopper 
concept (.e., slopes in B-portions of 
these figures showed a prevalent pat- 
tern from lower left to upper right). 

Data collected from four vineyard 
field sites during 1995 are summa- 
rized in figs. 5-8. Patterns at the CSU 
Fresno Barbera organic plots (fig. 5A) 
appear to generally fit the 
Brix/leafhopper concept, although 
the sorted Brix data (fig. 5B) reveal 
that the trend from upper left to lower 
right was interrupted at both low- and 
mid-range Brix levels. These inconsis- 
tencies may be further explained by 
the slight upward trend in leafhopper 
densities during September 1995 
which coincided with the highest Brix 
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Figure 3 
1994 data from a Carignane vineyard 
(conventional) in Madera County 
A. Leaf sap Brix levels compared with 
Erthroneura leafhopper nymph densities. B. Brix 
readings sorted numerically (independent of 
date) and regressed against leafhopper counts. 
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Figure 5 
1995 data from a Barbera vineyard 
(organic) at CSU Fresno 
in Fresno County 
A. Leaf sap Brix levels compared with 
Erthroneura leafhopper nymph densities. B. Brix 
readings sorted numerically (independent of 
date) and regressed against leafhopper counts. 
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Figure 4 
1994 data from a Barbera vineyard 
(conventional) in Fresno County 
A. Leaf sap Brix levels compared with 


Erthroneura leafhopper nymph densities. B. Brix 
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values of the season (fig. 5A). 

In the CSU Fresno Barbera conven- 
tional plots (fig. 6), virtually all possi- 
ble combinations of low and high Brix 
and leafhopper values were demon- 
strated. Thus the sorted Brix pattern 
in the conventional plots (fig. 6B) 
revealed no clear support for the 
alleged relationship. 

Data for the two organic Thompson 
seedless vineyards sampled during 
1995 showed very similar patterns 
(figs. 7, 8). Leafhopper counts gener- 
ally declined from June to early July, 
while Brix values peaked in late June 
but then dropped sharply in early July 
(figs. 7A, 8A). Sorted Brix data for the 
Soghomonian vineyards (figs. 7B, 8B) 
provided no support for the Brix/ 
leafhopper concept; in fact, these data 
are essentially the opposite of the 
alleged predictive relationship. 


Conclusions 

Results compiled during this two- 
year empirical study of eight San 
Joaquin Valley vineyards (including 
five organic operations) provide no 
consistent support for the alleged pre- 
dictive Brix/leafhopper relationship. 

In only two of the eight vineyard 
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Figure 6 

1995 data from a Barbera vineyard 

(conventional) at CSU Fresno 

in Fresno County 
A. Leaf sap Brix levels compared with 
Erthroneura leafhopper nymph densities. B. Brix 

readings sorted numerically (independent of 
date) and regressed against leafhopper counts. 
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Figure 8 
1995 data from a Thompson Seedless 
vineyard (organic, Soghomonian 2) 
in Fresno County 
A. Leaf sap Brix levels compared with 
Erthroneura leafhopper nymph densities. B. Brix 
readings sorted numerically (independent of 
date) and regressed against leafhopper counts. 
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Figure 7 
1995 data from a Thompson Seedless 
vineyard (organic, Soghomonian 1) 
in Fresno County 
A. Leaf sap Brix levels compared with 
Erthroneura leafhopper nymph densities. B. Brix 
readings sorted numerically (independent of 
date) and regressed against leafhopper counts. 
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sites (figs. 2,5) were data patterns even 
moderately similar to those expected 
from the concept. More importantly, 
data patterns for the other six vineyard 
sites were either in direct opposition 
(figs. 1, 3, 4, 8) or essentially neutral 
(figs. 6, 7) with respect to the alleged 
Brix/leafhopper relationship. 
Although most farmers, agricultural 
consultants, and even academic 
researchers are beginning to recognize 
that grapevine nutritional status can 
certainly affect the population dynamics 
of leafhoppers and other arthropod 


pests, we suggest that available evi- 
dence for leaf sap Brix levels alone being 
useful in reliably predicting Erythro- 
neura leafhopper population changes, at 
this time, is less than compelling. 
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WINE INDUSTRY PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Getting the PR 
message across 


by Rusty Eddy 


efore the winery public rela- 

tions person contacts even 

one wine writer with the win- 

ery’s first press release, the 

winery must identify its 
unique selling position (USP), its target 
audience, its business goals, its public 
relations message, strategies, and tac- 
tics, and finally what the news is (see 
PWV Nov/Dec 1997, “Wine industry 
public relations, Part I: What is PR?). 
But once the message is clear, what is 
the most effective way to communicate 
it? 

The first step is homework. Always 
read the publication before calling or 
writing a pitch letter or press release. 
The PR person needs to know the pub- 
lication itself, including which writer is 
responsible for the particular section — 
the news briefs section of a magazine, 
for example — that the winery wants to 
target and even how that media person 
likes to be contacted (i.e., fax, e-mail, 
letter, etc.). Sad to say, too many winery 
bosses don’t understand that doing this 
kind of homework takes time and is a 
critical part of the PR process. 


What do those media people 
really want? 

For a winery PR person, the wine 
trade media is just one of many target 
audiences. There are all sorts of differ- 
ent media that can help create aware- 


ness for a winery. Everyone knows Jim 
Laube at the Wine Spectator, but what 
about Jerry Shriver, Henry Mulak, or 
Georgia Hesse? These three people 
aren’t strictly wine writers, but they can 
be great media allies if a winery has 
news they can use. 

Jerry Shriver writes on wine and 
travel for USA Today. Georgia Hesse is 
the ex-travel editor of the San Francisco 
Examiner and still writes freelance 
travel pieces. Henry Mulak is an 
assignment editor at Channel 50 in 
Santa Rosa, CA. 

All of these people help get winery 
messages out to the public, in one sense, 
they’re like wholesalers and winery PR 
people are like winery salespeople. 

Wine salespeople work with distribu- 
tors or brokers, sell a few cases, ship the 
wine, and go back to the winery to col- 
lect the check and map out a strategy 
for the next customer. PR people work 
the same way. We talk to writers, sell a 
story or idea, go back to our offices, and 
clip the article out of the publication 
when it appears. Meanwhile, we’ve 
already started over with another pub- 
lication and another pitch. 

Unfortunately, too often the folks in 
each of these scenarios forget what's 
most important — consumers. 

Wineries may not sell wine or pitch 
stories directly to consumers, but con- 
sumers are the end users, and we do 
them a disservice by forgetting about 
them. Getting to them, however, is not 
easy or inexpensive. For PR people, it 


means using many different kinds of 
media to tell the story — and many dif- 
ferent tools — because there are many 
different kinds of consumers. Cutting 
through the clutter means first that a 
winery has to have something news- 
worthy to say, and second, that what a 
winery says needs to be unique or it 
won't get noticed. 


Recognizing and taking 
advantage of opportunities 

Georgia Hesse came to talk to a win- 
ery PR seminar I attended a couple of 
years ago. I spoke with her afterwards, 
followed up with a phone call, and 
eventually she wrote a travel story on 
the Sonoma Valley that included a side- 
bar on the winery I represented. Later, 
she told me that none of the other 50 
people at the seminar had contacted 
her. Winery PR people often don’t think 
of travel writers as “our media,” but 
they can be. 

Set the winery PR department up as a 
source of information about wine and 
not just your own — for all media peo- 
ple, including non-wine media in par- 
ticular. It’s okay to tell a writer what 
competitors are doing because it builds 
your credibility. 

Tailor press releases to the point of 
view of the medium. Does sending a 
press release announcing a new 
Chardonnay appeal to the non-wine 
media? No. Does that sort of release 
position a winery as a source of infor- 
mation on the wine industry? No. Does 
it extol the unique message or USP of a 
particular winery? No. It wastes the 
media’s time and injures the winery’s 
credibility. 


Use other outlets 

Wine industry PR is historically 
print-oriented, but there are all sorts of 
opportunities for media coverage 
besides wine newspapers and maga- 
zines. There are lifestyle publications, 
radio, TV, and the Internet, to name a 
few. Life exists beyond the wine-ori- 
ented print publications. 

Numerous wine and food radio 
shows are hungry for good winery 
spokespeople, just like general interest 
radio and television shows can use 
experts on wine-oriented topics: agri- 
culture, policy, marketing, and so on. 

Don’t forget the Internet. Many writ- 
ers have columns in wine malls or on 
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sites of their own. Additionally, surveys 
have shown that 70% of the media peo- 
ple who use the Internet use it for 
research, so winery pages on the Net 
need to contain useful information, not 
just fluff from the latest sales brochure. 
Wineries need to position themselves as 
information sources on the Net, as well. 


Delivering the message — literally 

For a long time, the post office was 
the only way to deliver a letter. Then 
came FedEx, Airborne, UPS, faxes, and 
e-mail. PR people need to use all of this 
stuff — because media people do. 

Traditionally, press releases were the 
standard PR tool, supported by the 
phone. Those two still work, but in this 
information-overloaded society, editors 
often receive 100 press releases or more 
each day — few get read. 

Regardless of the volume of infor- 
mation, PR still uses essentially the 
same tools: press releases, pitch let- 
ters, and cold calling on the phone. 
Getting an editor to read releases or 
letters is still dependent upon 
whether or not the piece is well writ- 
ten, not whether it comes via FedEx or 
in a hot pink envelope. 


Writing a good press release 

It never hurts to review the rules of 
good release writing. Press releases 
should deliver news, not fluff. 
Remember, a sales brochure is not a 
press release. The release should be 
double spaced, include the date, and be 
no more than two pages long. Include a 
phone number for a contact person, 
and be sure that person will be able to 
answer the media’s questions. Be sure 
to put the news up front. Emphasize 
benefits not features, because it’s the 
benefits that are news. Ask yourself, 
“Why would a reader care about this?” 
Check the press release carefully for 
mistakes. 

Though newsworthy releases can be 
sent out in many ways, if news is to be 
targeted to a particular publication or 
writer, I’d rather send a pitch letter. Just 
make sure you keep in mind the maga- 
zine’s style and have an idea of the last 
time they wrote about the topic being 
pitched. 

In many ways, PR people should 
think of themselves not as working for 
a particular winery or client but as 
working for media people. It’s a PR 
person’s job to make the media per- 


Media Contact — Rules of the road 


1. Don’t use jargon — even if you’re talking to the trade media. 


2. Know media deadlines. 


3. Always be available for the media. 


4. Return media calls immediately. 


5. The writer at your local newspaper is just as important as one at the 


Wall Street Journal. 


6. Be fanatical about checking grammar and spelling (e.g., 90s instead 
of 90’s, “its wines” instead of “it’s wines”). 


7. Be honest — it’s okay to say you don’t know the answer (just make 
sure to find out and get back to the writer). 


8. Don’t call to follow up on press releases or samples (“Did you get my 
latest press release?!?”). : 


9. Don’t ask writers for tear sheets or proofs before publication. 


10. Send a thank you if something appears — not: “Thanks for the great 
score,’ but rather: “Glad you agreed that this trend exists....” 


Getting to the media and 
delivering the message 


1. Make press releases newswor- 
thy or don’t send them. 

¢ Use snail mail. 

¢ Fax only when you need to get 
someone right away, and they 
don’t mind receiving a fax. 

¢ Use Business Wire or PR 
Newswire if you have news that 
needs to get to a lot of people 
quickly. 

* Use e-mail if you know the 
writer checks it. 

2: Pitch “letters are recoil 
mended. If they’re well-written, 
they get much better results than 
press releases. 

3. Phone calls are a fact of PR life 
— especially cold calls. 

4.Samples are necessary, but be 
selective. 

* Wine media only, 

¢ Other media only if they 
request it, 

* Send postage to return the 
Styrofoam to you if possible. 
Recycle! 

* Track the response via a clip- 
ping service or on-line service; 
remove people from your samples 
list if they never write about you or 
if you have no contact with them. 

5.Media_ tours/appointments. 
Make sure you have something to 
say. It’s not about just having lunch 
with a writer for fun. 

* If it’s a serious media tour, 
make sure all spokespeople are 
media-trained. 

¢ A successful tour begins with 
identifying the quality messages 
you want to communicate. 

6. Media kits — everyone needs 
one. Remember, a media kit is not 
the same as a sales presentation 
folder. A good media kit contains: 

* Winery profile 

* Biographies of principals 

* Wine info sheets 

¢ Other important information 

* Photos only for those you're 
sure will use them. 

* Don’t stuff it too full. 

* NO reprints from competing 
publications. 
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KRONES MEX., S.A. de C.V. 
Avenida Vallarta No. 6425 ~ Ciudad Granja ~ 45010 Zapopan, Jalisco ~ MEXICO ~ 
Phone 52-3-818-3600 ~ Fax 52-3-818-3636 
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son’s job easier, and if that coincides 
with getting out the message about the 
client, all the better. 

Winery PR people are lucky because 
there’s always something interesting 
going on at the winery — they just have 
to be able to translate in-house stuff 
into usable news. Production people 
can help do that. They put a face on that 
unknown (at least to consumers) thing 
called a winemaker. 

But like all the rest of the winery’s 
communicators, winemakers need to 
be singing the same song — they need 
to be delivering a consistent message to 
the media. They’re just one tool — one 
tactic — you can use to deliver your 
quality message. 

At Glen Ellen Winery, we developed 
a PR program called “Wine Without an 
Attitude.” It was designed to reach a 
target consumer audience through 
lifestyle and consumer media — not 
necessarily wine publications. One of 
the tools we used was winemakers — 
as spokespeople. 


Everybody's 
saying we're 
“reliable.” 
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The Internet is a great 
source of information 


Switchboard — (phone numbers) 
www.switchboard.com/ 
Bigfoot — (finds e-mail addresses) 
www.bigfoot.com/ 
Bigbook — (finds locations) 
www.bigfoot.com/ 
Medialink — (VNR info) 
www.medialinkworldwide.com 
American Demographics — 
(great trend analysis) 
www.marketingtools.com/ 
Electronic Newsstand — 
(publications) http://enews.com/ 


The key to the program’s success was 
bringing winemakers and the rest of 
management in on the program plan- 
ning before launching it. Eventually, we 
had five winemakers and me on the 
road for ten weeks each year talking 
about wine without an attitude, and — 


We love the label. 


That's because at Calistoga Press, 


we pride ourselves on reliable fulfillment 


of all wine label orders. 


Whether the job is 1,000 or 100,000, 


our professionals do the job right. 


We've been making good on our promises 
since 1975. We give you what you 


want, when you want it. Everytime. 


That's why our customers rely on us. 


And keep coming back for more. 


So, call us reliable. 
We love the label. 


GOT WEEDS? 


(IN-ROW) 


here’s the critical part — we all said the 
same thing. 

But winemakers also have other jobs, 
namely making wine. When you work 
with them, you need to take their posi- 
tions and responsibilities into account 
— don’t schedule a trip for them in 
September. 

A successful and newsworthy PR 
program can take on a life of its own, 
like “Wine Without an Attitude” did at 
Glen Ellen — it became a sales pro- 
gram. We ended up having winemak- 
ers, PR, marketing, and sales people all 
working together on this big promotion 
that started life as a media relations 
tool. The program went that far 
because it started out wisely incorpo- 
rating everyone’s needs, including the 
broader winery business goals. 


Tools & Tactics: Finally delivering 
the message 

Now we know — determine your 
USP and your target audience before 
delivering your message in a release or 


GET A KIMCO! 


(IN-ROW TILLER) 


¢ Remove In-Row weeds and trash MECHANICALLY 


e Can fit 6’ rows 


¢ Reduces use of chemicals 
e Extremely durable & trouble free 
¢ Easy to operate / Available in front, side or double mount 


( 


(Cyeibis OMG IAN TRAK leceys 


213 Wapoo Ave., Calistoga CA 94515 
(707) 942-6033 


For more details call: 1-800-356-9641 
KIMCO wmeza., Inc. FRESNO, CA. 
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We Lease Everything 


‘ a letter. But how do you physically 
send out releases? Just like the old 
days: mail or fax. We can also use e- 
mail, Business Wire, PR Newswire, 
MAT services, and North American 
Precis Syndicate. 

My mailing list has over 1,600 
names on it, broken out into food, 
wine, radio, TV, and so on. But there’s 
no reason to overlook media lists from 
other sources: Wine Institute, Bacon’s, 
or your buddy’s. The Internet is also a 
good source of contacts. Of course, it 
doesn’t make any difference how big f ; ; 
your list is, or even who you share it (If you need Xylophones, Yurts, or Zebras, we can get them for you.) 
with. It matters how you use it. Hansel Leasing has served Sonoma County for over 30 years. Our vehicle and equipment 

Finally, don’t forget the phone. One leasing program has provided capital to many large and small businesses in our county. 
media person chastised me recently LEASING MAKES SENSE. Use our money to purchase items that depreciate. Use your 


because I sent a fax instead of simply money to help your business prosper. Call our professionals today to get a quotation on that 
calling — he was right. Let your target much-needed equipment 


media audience determine how you 


contact pee oe prefer to be AUTOMOBILE & 
contacted by fax, some hate it. EQUIPMENT LEASING 
Determine your media targets by isl A N S E L i 2800 Corby Avenue, 


using oe ae oe available — we Santa Rosa, CA 95407 

cross-check when you can to make LEASING 
sure you're contacting the right per- 707-525-1545 

C) son. I use Bacon’s a lot, but almost 
always find it necessary to call the 
publication to make sure I have the 
right name. I also go on-line with 
Datatimes to call up the latest article 
written by a particular person or to 
look at stories recently published in a 
target publication. 

Other media contacts can come 
through salespeople in the market 
who may have a personal relationship 4 
Ae aiccrons who may be able to Supple, Rich, Complex and Sensual... 
recommend local media outlets that 
you'd never find on your own. 


Datatimes has over 5,000 publica- e Tonnellerie Dargaud et Jaegle 


i i from io and : : 
tions and transcripts from radio a eNia coniWouicdea tour 
television that you can access via 


modem. Lexus/Nexus offers similar ¢ Classic American Oak 
services. Both cost money, but pay off 
in providing up-to-date information 
and research capability. 

Your own mailing list needs to be 
kept up to date and modernized. 
Don’t rely on the old Wine Institute list 
anymore, develop your own. Fix all 
those contacts that just say “editor.” 
Call the publication and get someone’s 
name. 

And finally, have patience. Despite 

t the PR person’s best efforts, stories 
don’t always appear when or where 
you'd like. PR is a long-term, relation- 
ship building exercise. a 


from the barrels of Barrel Associates International. 


Barrel Associates International 
575 Lincoln Ave., Suite 200 
Napa, California 94558 
707-257-0714 ¢ FAX 257-0742 
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VARIETAL REVIEW 


Vin tage R, COWIE 
CYNTHIANA 


MISSOURI 
DRY TABLE WINE 


ORTO 


MISSOURI 


by Eleanor & Ray Heald 


nly one native American 

winegrape, Norton, can 

compete in the market- 

place as a serious red 

wine. However, since its 
discovery and use for red wine pro- 
duction in the southeastern U.S. in 
the mid-1800s, Cynthiana, a.k.a. 
Norton, has been the subject of 
controversy. Its origin and geneal- 
ogy have been questioned from the 
beginning. With characteristics 
similar to Cabernet Sauvignon, 
Syrah, and Zinfandel, it is cut from 
its own cloth. 

Both Cynthiana and Norton are 
approved Bureau of Alcohol, 
Tobacco, & Firearms varietal 
names and each is the approved 
synonym of the other. (Due to 
space constraints, the shorter name 
Norton is used throughout this 
varietal review.) Some growers 
contend that the names are syn- 
onymous because the vines are 
genetically identical. They point to 


MUGUSTA 


WINERY 


1994 


CYNTHIANA 
AUGUSTA 


ALCOHOL 2.3% BY VOLUN 


“Growers in 


Virginia should 
grow as much 
Norton as possible 
and market it as 
‘their indigenous 
variety.’ It is an 
incredible advantage 
to have a native 
variety which makes 
wine as good 


as Norton.” 


Richard Smart at the Virginia 
Vineyards’ Association 1997 
annual meeting. 


“Norton, the 
quintessential 
American red wine 
grape variety, ... 
is totally 
disease-tolerant.” 
Richard Smart, PWV ]/F 1998 


PRODUCED ANO BOTTLED AY 
GOVERNIAENT WARING: ( 
SHOADNO) TAIN BCOOLN 
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difficulty in distinguishing one 
from the other in a vineyard. 
Other growers disagree, pointing 
not to leaf ampelography, but to 
distinctly different cluster shapes 
— Cynthiana has “ears” but 
Norton has none. Parties to the 
first cause say ears are only a 
“clonal variation.” 

Although the grape’s origins 
are unclear, historical references 
credit D.N. Norton of Richmond, 
VA, for introducing the grape to 
his home state in the 1830s. In the 
mid-1840s, it was planted in 
Hermann, MO, and began its 
climb to fame as a reliable grape 
for red wine production. 

Discovered in Arkansas, Cyn- 
thiana was embraced in the 1850s by 
nurseryman William Prince of Long 
Island, NY. In 1858, he sent cuttings 
to George Husmann in Hermann, 
MO. “According to Husmann, 
despite similar foliage, the fruit and 
wine of Cynthiana were different 
from those of the Norton then 
already under commercial cultiva- 
tion in Missouri,” Lucie T. Morton 


LUMENHOF VINEY A: 


fis 


HIGUWAY 94 - DUTZOW. MISKUAI - CONTAINS SULF 
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@ writes in Winegrowing in Eastern America, 


Cornell University Press, 1985. 

However, winemakers interviewed 
here contend that, within stylistic para- 
meters, whether bearing the moniker 
Cynthiana or Norton, the wines are 
quite similar. 

Missouri has the majority of plant- 
ings, but Missouri native Dennis 
Horton of Horton Vineyards in 
Virginia, could not be more enthusiastic 
about “Horton Norton.” Citing the grape 
as the “Zinfandel of the east” and back- 
bone of Virginia winemaking before 
Prohibition, Horton maintains that when 
he released his first Norton bottling in 
1992, 100 cases were sold the first month 
and he has never looked back. 
Production now exceeds 2,500 cases per 
year with a goal of 5,000 cases per year in 
four years. 

As described by winemakers, Norton 
is spicy, jammy, earthy, and dusty with 
black pepper flavors similar to Syrah, 
as well as black raspberry, mushrooms, 
brown spices, clove, nutmeg, cured 
tobacco, and chocolate. 

Ideally, growers agree that Norton 
should be grown on sites that are gently 
sloping, south-oriented, and well- 
drained for both water and air. Soils 
should be shallow with low vigor to 
control the vine’s natural vigor. 


High acid/high pH 

Counterpoised to the norm, Norton is 
characterized by both high acid and 
high pH. “In the case of Norton, one is 
not directly opposed to the other,” 
Dave Johnson (Stone Hill) explains. 
“It’s a more difficult problem than if 
one has a typical high acid wine with 
low pH where deacidification raises the 
pH. When high pH exists and wine is 
deacidified by chemical addition, neu- 
tralization, or malolactic fermentation 
(MLF), the pH goes even higher into an 
unacceptable range.” 

Two contributing factors are high K 
levels detected through vine petiole 
analysis and high malic to tartaric acid 
ratio in the fruit. Norton’s juice is pre- 
dominantly malic acid. If wine under- 
goes MLF, a greater than average 
change in pH occurs. The acid chem- 
istry of the wine must be monitored 
more closely than is the norm for a typ- 
ical red grape. 

High K’ levels and heavy canopy 
shading fruit aggravate high acid/ 
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high pH problems in the vineyard. 
“Determining nutritional status of 
vines through petiole analysis, soil pH 
samples, shoot positioning, and leaf 
pulling in some years, are all vineyard 
necessities,” Stone Hill owner Jon Held 
contends. “Sunlight reaching the clus- 
ters reduces malic acid levels and 
brings it more in line.” 

Stone Hill, Blumenhof, Adam Puchta, 
and Horton Vineyards use Geneva 
Double Curtain (GDC) trellis with an 
open canopy allowing more sunlight 
into the fruit zone. Choosing a divided 
canopy is related to vigor status, and at 
Augusta Winery, Tony Kooyumjian 
grows Norton on a six-foot high bilat- 
eral cordon in nutrient-deficient soil 
yielding two tons/acre (TPA) with little 
vineyard management beyond pruning. 

Jon Held explains that either system 
creates the same basic canopy, except 
that in GDC it’s divided. Both systems 
utilize the best growth characteristics of 
Norton depending on soil nutrient lev- 
els and potential vigor of a site. 

“Norton has a small cluster, small 
berries, and a very long peduncle (clus- 


FEATURED PRODUCERS: 


Tony Kooyumijian, winemaker 
Augusta Winery 
Augusta, MO 


Mark Blumenberg, winemaker 
Blumenhof Vineyards 
Dutzow, MO 


Paul LeRoy, winemaker 
Hermannhof Vineyards 
Hermann, MO 


Dennis Horton, owner 
Graham Bell, winemaker 
Alan LeBlanc-Kinne, 
consulting winemaker — 
Horton Vineyards 
Gordonsville, VA 


Donna Warneke, winemaker 
Montelle Winery 
Augusta, MO 


Tim Puchta, owner/winemaker 
Adam Puchta Winery 
Hermann, MO 


Jon Held, co-owner 

David Johnson, winemaker 
Stone Hill 

Hermann, MO 


ter stem),” says Held. “The long pedun- 
cle acts like a shock absorber necessitat- 
ing a very high beater speed when 
machine harvesting. We have switched 
to the Vinestar quad bow system which 
has greatly improved our results, but 
we are still faced with tremendous trel- 
lis repair on our GDC cross-arms when 
we machine harvest. I recommend 
hand harvesting if labor is available.” 
Hermannhof’s Paul LeRoy has two 
styles of GDC trellis in his vineyards. In 
one, five-year-old Norton vines are on a 
42-inch wide GDC system. Nine-foot 
row spacing at another site requires a 
narrower GDC. There, shading prob- 
lems create higher pHs and _ higher 
acids, so the canopy needs continual 
monitoring and leaf pulling. 


Harvest yields and maturity 

Yields among all producers average 
one to five TPA. But Montelle Winery’s 
Donna Warneke reports 10 TPA three 
years ago. She says that the grapes had 
a long hang time to mature and the 
resulting wine was well colored. 
However, she is not suggesting this 
crop load as some potential goal. 

Some growers seek 26° Brix, but 
Johnson explains, “that’s just a measure 
of soluble solids. Norton’s high antho- 
cyanin content is one of the reasons it 
can get to 26° Brix. This can be demon- 
strated by decolorizing Norton juice 
picked at that level. There will be a sig- 
nificant drop in sugar levels and some- 
times there’s low yeast conversion to 
alcohol.” 

Mark Blumenberg (Blumenhof 
Vineyards) says he picks once the vine- 
yard loses heat at the tail end of the 
growing season in mid-October. “Acids 
are still pushing 1.5, some of the highest 
values in the state,” he reports, but not 
proudly. “But at that point, pH is under 
3.5, unacceptable by other red grape 
standards, but not bad for Norton.” 

In Virginia, Horton picks Norton 
between 22° and 24° Brix with pH 3.4 or 
below. “Even though soil analysis indi- 
cates high Mg” levels in the soil, there 
has been little uptake by the vine and 
we have had premature yellowing of 
leaves,” Horton details. “To compen- 
sate, we’ve gone to Epsom salts foliar 
sprays (5-lbs per acre) every two weeks 
during the height of the growing sea- 
son, which is both inexpensive and 
effective.” 
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Horton says soil pH is 5.5 to 6 which 
is similar to Stone Hill’s and others in 
Missouri. 

Stone Hill began to experience a pre- 
mature leaf senescence in 1995. 
Suspecting Mg” deficiency as the cul- 
prit, an aggressive Epsom salts foliar 
spray program improved the situation 
in 1996 and thereafter. 

Held queries whether aggressive 
Epsom salt application affected must 
pH. Horton says “No,” but notes that 
pH of his Norton is not as high as some 
producers in Missouri. “Picking at a pH 
of 3.2 is fairly normal with a TA target 
of 0.90.” At Stone Hill, a pH of 3.5 is the 
norm with 1.1 TA. 

Blumenberg adds that since 1989, he 
has not picked under 1.1 TA and has 
used every sound viticultural practice 
for canopy management including leaf 
removal. 

Tim Puchta has only begun to estab- 
lish his vineyards but has been pur- 
chasing Norton from the southern part 
of Missouri, near Mountain Grove, 


350 Morris Street, Suite E 
Sebastopol, CA 95472 
Telephone: (707) 823-2883 
Telefax: (707) 823-6954 


where he has little control over harvest 
parameters. At his Hermann, MO, site, 
he uses “critter encroachment” as a 
major picking criteria. “Once the wild 
turkeys find the grapes, I have to pick 
or won't have any fruit left,” he reports. 
“This generally is at 20.5° to 21° Brix 
with TA of 1.3. In 1997, we picked at 
almost 23° Brix with 1.2 TA.” 

LeRoy picks more by flavor than pH 
or TA. “We already know that both of 
the latter will be high,” he comments. “I 
macerate up to 30 days total skin con- 
tact to build structure. I began this 
practice in 1992. It has resulted in 
noticeable increase in body and struc- 
tural tannins. The drawback is that I’m 
pressing in December.” 


Phenolics 

“The phenolic structure of Norton is 
unique,” says Kooyumjian. “Because of 
this, it compensates for the lack of tan- 
nin. Phenolic components offering 
structure without bitterness or astrin- 
gency are Norton’s strong suits. 


KLR MACHINES, INC. 


Sensorily, they are more complex than 
in other red wines.” 

Upon analysis, Norton yields high 
phenolic numbers, yet tannins are not 
perceptibly high because they are in the 
form of anthocyanins. 

At Stone Hill, total skin contact time 
runs 21 days for all except its old vine 
fruit. “I’m no longer certain of the ben- 
efits of extended maceration for 
Norton,” Johnson contends. “Going to 
dryness and a little beyond is helpful, 
but beyond that I haven’t seen much 
difference in wine quality.” 

As an experiment in 1994, Johnson 
did a four-day skin contact and pressed 
at about 7° Brix. This produced a 
candy-like, fruity wine unsuited for a 
barrel-aged style. “The preferred wine 
was the one with longer skin contact, 
but for flavor profile, not structure,” 
Johnson explains. 

At Augusta Winery, fermentation 
completes in 10 days and is followed by 
a 10-day maceration. Horton details a 
record between 1992 and 1995 as fol- 


47 West Steuben Street 
Bath, NY 14810 

Telephone: (607) 776-4193 
Telefax: (607) 776-9044 
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lows: pressed after three days of fer- 
mentation, pressed at dryness, pressed 
four days post dryness, and pressed 20 
days post dryness. “The earlier vin- 
tages with lighter wines were easier 
sales, but this market is changing 
quickly to one preferring bigger style 
reds with lots of flavor.” 

Patty Held Uthlaut (Stone Hill mar- 
keting director) maintains that market 
preference leans toward a more flavor- 
ful and bigger style Norton. “If people 
are familiar with Norton and under- 
stand style difference, they’ll spend the 
extra $4 to buy our estate wine because 
it’s more flavorful and robust. People 
who buy lighter-style Norton are not 
into heavier-style wines. These are the 
same people who are just as likely to 
buy our blend of red hybrids with 1% 
residual sugar.” 


Yeast and MLF bacteria 

Johnson maintains that the high pH, 
high TA problem with Norton influences 
yeast choices. He has not settled on one, 
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but has used a variety including 71B. At 
Augusta, BM45 is the yeast culture of 
choice and at Blumenhof, it’s 71B. 
Hermannhof’s preference is Mitech- 
Pickering MI-8 while Horton uses three 
yeast strains: T-73, D254, and BM45; and 
Adam Puchta selects Lallemand RC 212. 
Prise de Mousse is used at Montelle. 

For MLF bacteria, Blumenhof, Puchta, 
and Stone Hill choose Viniflora while 
Augusta and Hermannhof prefer Lalvin 
X-3. Horton’s preference is MCW. 


Fermentation temperature 

To create a more approachable style 
with high-toned fruit components and 
a softer finish, peak fermentation tem- 
perature at Puchta is 70°F. Total skin 
contact time is about 21 days. 

Typical Norton fermentation, explains 
Johnson, includes a thick cap to juice 
ratio because bunches have small berries 
with little juice. In early fermentation 
stages, it is nearly impossible to pump 
over with a three-inch diameter hose. 
Typically, there is a noticeable tempera- 
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WINE BROKERS 


In addition to being the oldest 
and largest bulk wine brokerage 
in the U.S., we provide a full range 
of other industry services. 


Call us for more information. 


ture change when wine is pumped over 
during peak fermentation. Juice temper- 
ature drops from 75°F to 70°F with each 
pumpover during peak fermentation, a 
period of three to four days. 

Warneke suggests that cooler tem- 
peratures lengthen the fermentation 
and provide time for the cap to break 
down sufficiently to be submerged. In 
order to keep the cap (which can be half 
the volume of the fermenter) from get- 
ting too warm, cooler juice tempera- 
tures are preferred. Generally, they do 
not top 80°F. 

At most wineries, pumpovers are 
routinely done two to three times daily 
for an average of 30 minutes each time. 
Tim Puchta punches down three to five 
times per day. 


French or American oak 

Horton uses a combination of new 
and older American (75%) and French 
oak (25%) from a variety of sources. 
Horton is experimenting with French 
chestnut barrels. In the early years, 


from left to right: John Ciatti, California; Dennis Collins, Import/Export; Andy Bivona, Concentrates/ 
Specialty Products; Chris Braun, Import/Export; Joe Ciatti, Richard de los Reyes, California; 
Greg Livengood, Import/Export 


BROKERS FOR THE 2187 CENTURY 


Joseph Ciatti Company, Inc. 


4? Miller Avenue ¢ Mill Valley, CA 94941 ¢ Telephone: 415.388.8301 ¢ Fax: 415.388.0528 


Ciatti South America 


America Vespucio Norte 1052 * Vitacura, Santiago, Chile ¢ Telephone: 562.208.9209 * Fax: 562.207.5826 


Ciatti Europe, LLC. 


2 Rue Placentin * 34000, Montpellier France ¢ Telephone: 33.467913535 ¢ Fax: 33.467913536 


A STARTLING 


INNOVATION 


OCCURS IN THE 


WINE INDUSTRY. 


TAKE THESE SUNGLASSES 


FOR INSTANCE. 


THE NEW TRADITION” —— 


From over 200 wineries 


6 From the time the grapes are picked to the time a wine 
: : ; : around the world, millions of 
is poured, a great deal goes into the wine-making process. pottles of wine have been 


i ; led with SupremeCorq. 
Including the fruits of labor from high-performance “"* Be es 
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sunglasses, and a weekend visit toa Napa Valley vineyard. itz 0Ns OF 


BOTTLES CAN 1 
BE WRONG. 


THE BIRTE OF 
SUPREMECORQ: 


testing, manufacturing and at last 


mass producing the first—drum SupremeCorq 1s also a 


Simply put, SupremeCorq is quite 
possibly the world’s most perfect 
seal. After all, it prevents leak- 
age and evaporation, will not 
break, comes in a number of 
colors, and is recyclable. But 
how it came into being 
is equal parts inspiration 
and, well, sunglasses. 

A businessman from the 
Pacific Northwest was visiting 
the wine-growing region of the 
Napa Valley when he 
noticed that many of 


the wineries were using 


: . Sie ED, 
synthetic bungs instead 


of traditional wooden ones. 

If those plastic stoppers could 
work for wine barrels and wine- 
makers, he reasoned, they could 
work for wine bottles and those 


who drink fine wines. 


A virtually perfect seal, SupremeCorq 
prevents leakage and evaporation, elimi- 
nates musty flavors, and will not break. 


Borrowing from the innova- 
tive plastics technology he de- 
veloped while inventing high-end 
performance sunglasses, he spent 
four years researching, developing, 


roll please—SupremeCorg. 


From Gargoyles” Performance Eyewear came the technology 
to produce the injection-molded plastics used in SupremeCorq. 


SUPREMECORQ: DESIGNED 
TO KEEP FINE WINE FINE. 


According to Wine Spectator, $2-$3 
billion worth of wine is ruined by 
traditional corks each year—nearly 
one bottle for every case sold. An 
independent study conducted by 
the Australian Wine Research 
Institute revealed that country’s 
wineries can expect 5% of their 
wine to be cork-tainted. So any way 


you pour it, tainted wine leaves a 


bad taste for business. 

That’s where SupremeCorg fits 
in. This recyclable, synthetic cork 
forms a virtually perfect seal. 
SupremeCorgs cut down on leak- 
age and evaporation and will not 
break. And, perhaps best of all, they 
help prevent the musty flavors that 
have plagued what should have 


been wonderful bottles of wine. 


marketing department’s 
best friend. Our corks 
come in nine standard 
colors, and nearly any 
custom one. So they can 
match, complement 
or contrast bottles, 
labels or the wines 
themselves. They 
can even be printed 
on, incorporating any 
logotype design. No 
wonder millions of bot- 
tles of wine have 
been sealed with 
SupremeCorq, from 
over 200 wineries 
worldwide. From Chile 
to South Africa, Great 
Britain to Australia, Italy 
to the United States. 
For information, 


please call our distributor Scott 
Labratories at 1-800-821-7254 or fax 
them at 707-765-6674. 

Or contact Supreme Corq by 
phone at 253-395-8712, by fax at 
253-395-8713 or via our Web site: 
http://www.supremcorg.com. 

SupremeCorq. The cork that lets 
consumers enjoy wines exactly as 
the winemakers intended. 


SUPREMECORQ® 


Patents 5,480,915; 5,496,862. Foreign & other patents pending. SupremeCorq is a registered trademark of Supreme Corq, Inc. Gargoyles is a registered trademark of Gargoyles Inc, 
* ° ‘ 
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Blumenhof used more French than 
American oak, but this has changed 
now with the majority being American 
oak barrels from World Cooperage. 
Augusta uses new- to six-year-old 
American oak in a two-year barrel-age- 
ing regime (% new, % two to four-years- 
old, 4 four to six-years-old). 

Stone Hill uses 20% European oak 
(Hungarian and French) with the bal- 
ance American oak from World 
Cooperage in a one-year barrel regi- 
men. The winery is also working into a 
greater percentage of new oak, around 
25% to 30%. “I like French oak because 
it adds tannin structure,” Johnson 
notes. “We’ve bottled samples from 
various oaks, and | prefer those from 
French oak for this reason. Others have 
preferred the American oak samples 
and as the quality of American oak bar- 
rels continues to improve, I like what 
they add to the blend.” 

Hermannhof routinely uses 75% new 
oak — principally American, but a por- 
tion is French — for 18 to 24 months 
ageing. “People who buy our Norton 
expect aggressive oak,” LeRoy com- 
ments. “It may be unique to this area 
which attracts a significant number of 
tourists, but when you mention the 
wine is oak-aged, people want to taste 
it in the wine.” 

Adam Puchta uses three-year-old 
barrels in conjunction with American 
and heavy-toast French oak chips. 


Blending varietals 

Hermannhof typically blends with 
10% to 15% Cabernet Sauvignon to add 
another fruit dimension and_ beef-up 
the tannin structure. The winery has its 
own Cabernet Sauvignon vineyards, 
and even though LeRoy admits to mar- 
ginal maturity with some green bell 
pepper flavors, he says “it still adds 
characters that we like.” The Cabernet 
Sauvignon is picked between 22° and 
23° Brix with 0.80 TA. 

Horton routinely blends, typically 
with about 15% Cabernet Franc and 
Mourvedre. In 1994, 8% each of 
Cabernet Franc, Mourvedre, and 
Touriga were in the blend. With five 
vintages of experience, Horton believes 
Mourvedre has worked the best as a 
blending partner with Norton. Puchta 
has used Chambourcin as a blending 
varietal but is now choosing 2% to 3% 
St. Vincent for its cherry and raspberry 
notes. 

Warneke says that Montelle grows a 
small amount of Cabernet Sauvignon 
and uses Norton to top it because of the 
similar flavor qualities, but bottles a 
100% varietal wine under the name 
Cynthiana. 

In 1992, Blumenberg used a percent- 
age of California-sourced Rutherford 
Bench, Cabernet Sauvignon as a blend- 
ing varietal, but more recent bottlings 
are 100% varietal Norton. He admits, 
however, to liking Norton with a 
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Cabernet Sauvignon partner. “I’m not 
saying that it is an overall better 
Norton, but it is an overall better wine. 
If I could source something like 
Mourvedre, I’d be even more inclined 
to go with it because of the enhanced 
aromatic profile.” a 


PWV thanks the Held family, owners of 
Stone Hill Winery, Hermann, MO, for host- 
ing the varietal review discussion/tasting. 


STYLE GOALS AND 
TASTING NOTES 


1994 Augusta Winery 
Augusta, MO 
CYNTHIANA 

Style: A medium-tannin, northern 
Rhone-style wine that’s full bodied 
and complex with intense bouquet 
and flavors. 

Color/Aroma: ruby with browning 
edges; dried red fruits, and sweet 
berry jam. 

Flavors: Complex, slightly raisiny, 
and dark chocolate. 

Balance/Finish: Adequate balance 
with medium length. 


1992 Blumenhof Vineyards 
Dutzow, MO 
CYNTHIANA 

Style: Superior variety for a big 
oak style, but dauntingly high acid- 
ity seems to fight it. 
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Color/Aroma: Ruby red; cherry- 
chocolate and mocha-cola. 

Flavors: Cherry, spice, tobacco, 
and smoky. 

Balance/Finish: Somewhat short. 


1993 Hermannhof Vineyards 
Hermann, MO 
NORTON 

Style: Rich, full-bodied wine with 
ripe fruit and firm tannins garnered 
from extended skin contact achiev- 
ing maximum extraction. 

Color/Aroma: Medium deep red; 
Cabernet-like aromas, tar, tobacco, 
spice and smoky notes. 

Flavors: Spicy, berry, black pep- 
per, and bitter chocolate. 

Balance/Finish: Good mouthfeel 
without leanness. 


1994 Horton Vineyards 
Gordonsville, VA 
NORTON 

Style: A complex, full-bodied 
wine from an historic varietal. 

Color/Aroma: Deep red; black 
raspberry, black pepper, mushroom, 
leather, and chocolate. 

Flavors: Spicy, black pepper 
accents complement complex black 
raspberry fruit. 

Balance/Finish: Lingering, but 
somewhat biting tannins. 


1993 Montelle Winery 
Augusta, MO 
COYOTE CROSSING CYNTHIANA 

Style: Bright red fruits comple- 
mented by brown spices and earthy 
notes. 

Color/Aroma: Deep red; clove, 
nutmeg, tobacco, earthy, peppery, 
but slightly medicinal. 

Flavors: Intriguing berry flavors, 
spice and jam, slightly high volatile 
acidity, tobacco, and bitter choco- 
late. 

Balance/Finish: Mouthfilling, but 
slightly bitter. 


1994 Adam Puchta Winery 
Hermann, MO 
NORTON 

Style: Dry, medium- to full-bodied 
wine with good balance of fruit, 
oak, and tannin structure enhancing 
mouthfeel. 

Color/Aroma: Brick red; cherry, 
berry, tar, tobacco, spicy, black pep- 
per, slightly herbal, and earthy- 
mushroom. 

Flavors: Berry flavors well-mir- 


-—— 


rored by aroma. 

Balance/Finish: Slightly bitter, but 
overall well-balanced in a lighter 
style. 


1994 Stone Hill 
Hermann, MO 
ESTATE NORTON 
Style: Full-bodied, richly flavored 
red wine in a classic style empha- 
sizing Norton’s unique characters 
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without being turned into another 
“Cabernet.” 

Color/Aroma: Deep ruby; intense 
raspberry, red-fruit jam, chocolate, 
cocoa and brown spices. 

Flavors: Highly extracted, black- 
berry, and good complexity. 

Balance/Finish: Good depth and 
length with hints of tobacco, and 
soft tannins. 
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Rs HYATT 


“PARTNER IN 


by Millie Howie 


recent innovative food and 

wine promotion partnered 

Hyatt Hotels Corporation 

(Chicago, IL) with Fetzer 

Vineyards (Hopland, CA). 
Together, they created a menu of appe- 
tizers, soups, and entrees smoked and 
roasted with the same American oak 
stave wood used by Mendocino 
Cooperage to make barrels for Fetzer to 
ferment and age its wines. 

“Even though participation in the 
‘Oak & Smoke’ program was optional, it 
was enthusiastically accepted by 71 of 
the chain’s 106 hotels and resorts in the 
U.S., Canada, and the Caribbean,” says 
Philip Kendall, vice president, Hyatt 
food and beverage. 

“Tn the past 30 months,” Kendall adds, 
“Hyatt has originated 12 food and wine 
promotions. Each has been supported by 
about 70% of the Hyatt properties. Each 
Hyatt property has the option to partici- 
pate in the program. This is a key element 
to a successful promotion,” says Kendall. 

Bill Cotopolis, regional national 
accounts manager for Brown-Forman 
Beverages, which owns and markets 
Fetzer wines, explains, “The essence of 
Oak & Smoke originally was to help the 
Hyatt guest understand how oak works 
in the wine production process and what 
oak does to wine and food flavors.” 

Recipes for a master a la carte menu 
were created jointly by Fetzer 
Culinary Director, John Ash and Hyatt 
Executive Chef Janos Kiss. Foods on 
the Oak & Smoke menu were either 
roasted on an oak plank or house- 
smoked using oak chips. 


“Roasting foods on thick wooden 
planks or smoking with wood chips are 
ages-old methods of food preparation,” 
explains Ash. “The natural fragrance of 
the wood infuses the food with toasty 
oak aromas and flavors. The results are 
especially delicious when these foods are 
paired with wines which have been aged 
in oak barrels.” 

Among the roasted and smoked 
items were an antipasto plate, roasted 
tomato soup, red cabbage salad, creamy 
polenta with shiitakes, and a choice 
of oak-smoked filet of 
salmon, oak plank-roasted 
fish, oak plank-roasted 
chicken and vegetables, 
or oak-smoked scallops, 
shrimp, and mussels. 

Before use, the oak 
planks were sterilized in 
the restaurant’s  dish- 
washer, then soaked in a 
marinade of orange juice 
and Jack Daniel’s Bourbon. 
As orders reached the 
kitchen, the planks were 
taken from the marinade, 
the prepared foods cen- 
tered on the plank, and 
then put into the oven. 
Because they were thor- 
oughly soaked with liquid, 


the planks were protected from charring, 
and they added moisture to the food 
being roasted. Because the entrees were 
not served on the plank, each oak plank 
could be re-used. 

When smoking was called for, the 
chips were fired in a cast iron skillet to 
create a heavy veil of smoke. The fish 
and vegetables were pre-smoked for a 
few minutes and held in the refrigera- 
tor until the orders came in. Then the 
foods were finished by roasting on a 
plank or sautéing. 


How the promotion worked 
Individual Hyatt chefs could work with 
the suggested menu or adapt it to their 
local seafood and produce and customer 
preferences. “While we prefer that the 
chefs use the custom menu,” admits 
Kendall, “our position is that we want to 
be a resource for our hotels. We recognize 
that they know their customers better 
than we do, so they are permitted total 
freedom in selecting which restaurant in 
the hotel is most appropriate for the pro- 
gram, whether to serve it at lunch and/or 
dinner, and what changes might be needed 
to be made in the menu and pricing.” 
At the “Scalini” north- 
ern Italian-style restau- 
rant in the San Francisco 
Airport Hyatt, for exam- 
ple, Kendall explains, 
“het Marke Ching 
knows which of the rec- 
ommended dishes will 
work with his theme 
restaurant. He has opted to make { 
appropriate changes, such as creating 


Seafood smokes over a skillet of oak chips. 
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SAVVY MARKETING - 


a plank-roasted boneless trout with an 
almond cornbread stuffing for the oak 
plank-roasted fish, while still working 
within the framework of the program.” 

Executive Chef Kurt Alldredge, San 
Francisco Grand Hyatt on Union Square, 
added his own touch with the introduc- 
tion of plank-roasted filet of sturgeon 
prepared from his original recipe. 

Four Fetzer wines were featured with 


the Oak & Smoke entrees on a special 
menu: Eagle Peak Merlot, Echo Ridge 
Fumé Blanc, Barrel Select Chardonnay, 
and Barrel Select Cabernet Sauvignon. 
Each wine was available by the bottle 
and by the glass. 


How the partners worked together 
Promotions are an important compo- 
nent of the Fetzer marketing strategy. 
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Cotopolis budgets potential major promo- 
tions for each client every year. The seven 
Brown-Forman national accounts man- 
agers hold informal discussions with 
Fetzer Culinary Director John Ash to iden- 
tify themes for possible promotions in 
their regions based on their clients’ needs. 

“It’s our responsibility as national 
accounts managers to go to our clients 
with concepts that will work for them,” 
Cotopolis explains. “Hyatt is in the pro- 
cess of moving its food and beverage com- 
ponent to the forefront and is using pro- 
motions to make guests aware of them.” 

The stage was set for a Fetzer food and 
wine promotion like Oak & Smoke to fit 
right into that effort. In addition, the pro- 
motion also fits right into the Brown- 
Forman effort to promote Fetzer’s Barrel 
Select line of wines. 

Cotopolis approached Kendall in 1996 
with four completely different ideas for 
promotions developed specifically for 
Hyatt. “We don’t assume that our clients 
will use everything we bring them,” he 
says. “We try to have all the basics laid 
out, but we want them to be active part- 
ners in the development of the pro- 
gram.” Though Hyatt chose to go with 
Oak & Smoke first, some of the other 
promotions are still being considered. 

“We spent a lot of time discussing the 
promotion and the form it would take,” 
says Cotopolis, “including all the logisti- 
cal details of preparing marketing mate- 
rials, menu development, wine and oak 
supply, and wait-staff training.” 

Fetzer was responsible for develop- 
ment of the marketing materials for the 
promotion, though Hyatt wrote the 
menu and approved the materials. 
“Hyatt has a standard group of market- 
ing elements; these include the menu, a 
poster, and a counter card.” Cotopolis 
explains. “We brought in a four-bottle 
display piece to get more attention.” 
This was an oak stand with glass shelves 
to display the four featured wines. 

“The cost of producing the marketing 
materials was shared by Hyatt and 
Brown-Forman,” says Colleen Kareti, 
corporate food and beverage director 
for Hyatt. “Each Hyatt property shared 
in the pro-rated cost.” They received 
200 copies of the four-color custom 
menu, along with two posters and 
stand-alone 8x10-inch counter cards for 
display in the hotel lobby and other 
high traffic areas. The hotels could also 
purchase the four-bottle display stand 
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! at an additional charge. 

Fetzer supplied Hyatt with oak planks 
and oak chips. The planks were cut from 
Mendocino Cooperage staves selected 
from oak ageing stacks that were unsuit- 
able for barrel making because of irregu- 
larities in shape, width, or grain. The 
chips are a by-product of the barrel-mak- 
ing process. Before leaving the cooper- 
age, the staves were planed to fresh 
wood and cut into 4”x8” planks. A 10-Ib 
sack of chips and a supply of 30 planks 
were shipped from the cooperage to each 
of the 71 participating hotels (a total 
equivalent to more than 15 wine barrels). 

Hyatt’s major responsibility in the pro- 
motion was for writing the menu and 
developing the recipe cards. However, 
reports Cotopolis, Fetzer played a larger 
role in menu development than is usu- 
ally the case in these promotions. Ash 
and Hyatt Executive Chef Janos Kiss 
worked together to to prepare a training 
video for restaurant chefs. Filmed at the 
Fetzer Valley Oaks Visitor Center 
Culinary Pavilion (Hopland, CA), the 
video has step-by-step demonstrations 
of preparation and presentation of the 
planked and smoked items. 

During the promotion, Hyatt gener- 
ated interest in Oak & Smoke by alert- 
ing guests to the promotion regularly 
on the hotel in-house informational 
television channel. Local lunch and 
dinner patrons learned about Oak & 
Smoke through press releases keyed to 
local publications which were prepared 
for use by individual hotels. Many of 
the properties held “Chef’s Tables” to 
preview the menu for the media and 
selected community “influencers.” 


Measuring success 

Cotopolis points to several indicators 
that demonstrate the promotion was a 
success for Fetzer. The biggest coup was 
being the only winery involved in the 
promotion. “I think it’s very unusual to 
get an exclusive on a program this 
large,” he reports. “From all appear- 
ances, this is one of Hyatt’s largest and 
more successful promotions to date.” 

In previous Hyatt food and beverage 
promotions, including the “New Asian,” 
“Mushrooms & Merlot,” and “Mediter- 
ranean Diet Program,” Fetzer was one of 
six or seven wineries participating. 
Kendall says that those promotions each 
attracted as many as 56,000 meal orders 
in their two-month run. Oak & Smoke, 
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however, surpassed these numbers with 
69,011 meals sold and sales of Fetzer 
wines totaling about 844 cases. Of these, 
485 cases were sold by the glass. Merlot 
was the biggest seller, followed by 
Chardonnay, Cabernet Sauvignon, and 
Fumeé Blanc. In addition, some of the 
Oak & Smoke items were carried 
through the holidays and beyond the 


promotion run by some of the hotels. 
Cotopolis says that from Fetzer’s view 
point, Oak & Smoke will definitely pay 
for itself, “but it’s hard to say upfront if it 
will be profitable.” Clearly, the value of 
customer development and name recog- 
nition that results from Fetzer wines play- 
ing such a prominent role in a promotion 
of this size cannot be measured. | 
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Wine training that 


by Eleanor & Ray Heald 


recent ad for Morton’s of 
Chicago Steakhouse in The 
Wall Street Journal read: “1965 
(The Mustang), 1979 (Bo 
Derek), and 1997 (Morton’s — 
The Steakhouse) — Your Desires Have 
Come of Age.” Displaying the same 
panache it uses to market USDA prime- 
aged beef, Morton’s now touts that its 
waitstaff is among the best trained in 
restaurant wine service because of the 
Morton's “say it, do it” program. 

Morton’s revamped its extensive 
training manuals for all restaurant line 
employees to what are internally 
referred to as “DSG Cards” because they 
are formatted by DSG S-Mac Training 
Systems. There are 18 training modules 
printed on user-friendly, color-coded 
cards for virtually every employee posi- 
tion in the restaurant. Cards, 3.5 x 7 
inches, are stored in racks near the 
kitchen area, accessible to all employees. 

Morton’s has found its DSG Cards 
and certification more effective than 
training manuals, because subject mat- 
ter is presented in a less intimidating 
format to new Morton’s employees. 

Employees are certified in both a say- 
it phase (repeating card or module 
information) and do-it phase (practical 
application). Each module has a certifi- 
cation card, and an employee must be 
“say it, do it” certified twice in each 
module category. 

Two principal intents in instituting 
the DSG Card training program were 
to reduce employee turnover and to 
create opportunity for everyone in the 
restaurant. If a dishwasher wants to 


learn how to be a soufflé cook, these 
training cards are available. An 
employee can learn the cards, then go 
to a manager or supervisor and say 
“T’ve been working on my soufflé DSG 
Cards. Would you say-it certify me?” 
Then a manager arranges for the 
employee to be do-it certified. 
Morton’s general managers are do-it 
certified in all line-level employee posi- 
tions plus management modules. 
Morton’s believes cross-training in 
the restaurant industry is very impor- 
tant because there is typically a lot of 
employee turn-over. The more people 
available, capable, and trained in a 
number of positions, the more stable a 
restaurant can be. This also indicates to 
employees that they can have a career 
in a Morton’s restaurant. 


If employees come in at an entry- 
level position, they can work their way 
through the ranks if they show initia- 
tive to learn. When an opportunity 
presents itself, they can prove they’re 
say-it and do-it certified in that partic- 
ular area, which brings them strong 
consideration for that position. 


Ten days to “do it” 

Morton’s converted its wine training 
fo a) DSG Card» module vine 1996 
“Morton’s recognized the need for a 
superior wine training program,” says 
Jake Hickton, Regional Manager 
responsible for the three Chicago area 
Morton’s, and restaurants in Clayton, 
MO (near St. Louis), and Minneapolis, 
MN. He is a former general man- 
ager /maitre d’ of Morton’s of Chicago’s 
Steakhouse in Southfield, MI. As one 
person on a four-member corporate 
team, Hickton’s area of responsibility is 
training and education. 

Other corporate team members are 
Raki Mehra, general manager at the 
original State Street location in 
Chicago, Jason Clow from Costa Mesa, 
CA, and Tylor Field, regional manager 
with responsibility in Florida and 
North Carolina. “I was the logical per- 
son to create the wine-training pro- 
gram,” Hickton explains. “Not long 
after my hiring in 1995, I submitted 
some recommended programs to the 
training director Steve Watermeier and 
to company president Tom Walters. We 
implemented one of my wine-training 
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6 programs in the Southfield, MI restau- 
rant as a test of a program we believed 
would work corporately in all of our 37 
restaurants.” 

The Southfield program was very 
successful. In just two months after 
implementation, wine sales exceeded 
sales projections by 100%. The program 
quickly received much corporate atten- 
tion. Hickton was then given the 
approval to create a wine training mod- 
ule formatted as DSG Cards. 

Hickton views a Morton’s restaurant 
server as someone who should be more 
wine knowledgeable than the guest 
who comes to dine. “And we have 
some regular clientele who are very 
sophisticated about wine,” he notes. 

In general, an employee seeking a 
Waitstaff/server position, has about 18 
cards to master in each of six modules 
including orientation, busser, server, 
team service, board room service, and 
wine. “We aim for 10 days from hire to 
do-it certified, flying-solo server,” 
Hickton says. But he adds that because 
of Morton’s reputation, the company 
tends to attract experienced waitstaff 
who can beat the average. “We've had 
instances where the server-applicant 
was experienced, aggressive, and stud- 
ied well,” he adds. “They were certified 
and on the floor in one week.” 


Wine DSG Cards 

Cards within the wine module are 
divided into major categories: Char- 
donnay and American whites, 
imported whites, American Cabernet 
Sauvignon and Meritage, American red 
and blush, French reds, other imported 
reds, champagne and sparkling wines, 
port, and wine and food pairing. 

There are training cards on wine ser- 
vice etiquette, selling wine, and pro- 
nunciation from Beaujolais to Zin- 
fandel, always with the stated goal of 
“exceeding a guest’s expectations.” 

A do-it certified server is able to 
explain terms such as fermentation, 
tannin, and vintage dating. Within a 
wine region of the world, significant 
appellations have been mastered as 
well as the names of “most famous” 
producers. 

For champagnes and sparkling wines, 
knowledge of methode champenoise from 
harvest to dosage are essentials along 
with many French terms such as firage 
and remouage. A server uses these terms 
tableside when appropriate for a guest's 
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level of wine knowledge. 

Port wines are divided into two major 
categories — vintage and wood ports. 

Wine service basics are manicured. 
Servers are trained to anticipate that 
wine will be ordered at Morton’s 
because the guests expect wine to be 
part of the dining experience. The 
server presents the wine list and asks if 
help is needed in making a selection or 
pairing with food. If none is requested 
and guests need time to make a deci- 
sion, the server leaves the table and 
returns in a few minutes to take the 
order. The server repeats the order 
orally and leaves the table. 

The server obtains the wine, and 
proper glasses are brought to the table if 
not already placed there, and the bottle is 
presented and opened. For taste and 
approval, two ounces are poured into a 
13-0z glass. Once approved, glasses are 
filled to no more than four ounces. 

Besides expecting that wine will be 
ordered, servers are trained to take the 
wine order early, to serve it with style, 
and that whatever the guest orders is 
the right selection. 

Because the wine and spirits list at 
Morton's focuses on high-profile, name- 
recognizable, and  most-respected 
brands, servers learn to speak about 
these products with confidence knowing 
they are consistently superior products. 

Familiarity with the 10 to 12 wines by 
the glass is the most important element 
in initial training. Each server has had 
the opportunity to taste the wines, 
learn fundamentals of the varietal, 
address the wine with appropriate 
descriptors, and make a food pairing 
recommendation if asked. 

Typically, the wine-by-the-glass list 
includes two or three Chardonnays, two 
or three Cabernet Sauvignons, two 
Merlots, one white Zinfandel, one 
sparkling wine, one Sauvignon Blanc, 
one German Riesling or Gewurz- 
traminer, and one Zinfandel. Of wine 
sold by the glass at Morton’s, 40% is 
white and 60% is red. By the bottle, 70% 
is red wine. 

The experienced Morton’s server 
learns not only all the wines on a core 
list of more than 200, but premium spir- 
its and cigars also. The core list has 68 
California Cabernet Sauvignons (with 
multiple vintages from several produc- 
ers), 19 red Bordeaux (with multiple 
vintages), 10 Meritage/proprietary red 
blends (with multiple vintages), 21 
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California Merlots (current release), 
and nine Zinfandels (1992 to 1995 vin- 
tages). There are 34 California Char- 
donnays (1992 to 1996) and seven white 
Burgundies. Fifteen large bottle formats 
(1.5L to 6L) include nine California 
Cabernet Sauvignons and three Calif- 
ornia Chardonnays. 

“What we want to avoid is a server 
stuck at a table,” Hickton notes. “Our 
servers are trained to easily handle the 
diner who requests an oaky, buttery, 
big, rich Chardonnay priced about $45. 
They can make a recommendation at 
the table without having to reference 
the wine list.” 

“We give servers the knowledge, all 
they need to become expert servers is to 
have more experience,” he affirms. 
During their training period, servers 
who are not do-it certified may not 
receive tips, which enhances their moti- 
vation to become certified. 


Updating training 
The Morton’s belief is that wine 


training should be ongoing. “We 
believe we have significantly more 
leverage with vendors around the 
country if we take charge of all train- 
ing about new wines,” Hickton main- 
tains. “That way we control content, 
make sure it’s not overly sophisticated 
for our needs, and make it factual yet 
fun for servers to have expanded 
knowledge.” 

In each Morton’s restaurant on the 
first Saturday of the month, there is an 
hour-long training seminar with 
visual aids (charts, maps, and hand- 
outs about a wine region). Some wines 
from this region are explained and 
tasted. New wines, added to the list 
quarterly, are treated similarly. 

Because they are popular bar orders, 
cognac, ports, single malt Scotch, and 
cigars must also be well-understood by 
servers. They are profiled in a Saturday 
seminar along with beers. 


From a trainee perspective 
Tammy Horwath is a recent hire at 
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Morton’s of Southfield, MI. With 10 
years waitservice experience in high pro- 
file, Detroit metropolitan area restau- 
rants, she took a hostess position at 
Morton’s while in server-training and 
waiting for a floor position to open. 

“Morton's is very different from any 
other restaurant in which I’ve worked,” 
she says. “I was never given any formal 
wine education before nor were there 
comprehensive wine tastings. It appears 
to me now in hindsight that wine was 
not an important element of table service 
as it is at Morton’s. The Morton’s train- 
ing has been consistent and thorough 
from orientation through server duties. 
Monthly wine seminars have been very 
helpful in advancing my knowledge. 

“It’s my personal goal to treat cus- 
tomers honestly, and it’s hard to sell a 
product you don’t know much about. 
Repeat diners are important to me.” 

Horwath praises the DSG Cards 
because she says she learns best by doing 
and in “manageable chunks.” During a 
do-it certification with the general man- 
ager, she says, corrections are made pri- 
vately in a professional manner. “It’s 
great to work with other certified 
servers,” she continues. “We're all 
trained under the same standards, and 
everyone completes a task the same way. 
I like knowing how to do every job on 
the floor.” 

Hickton says this is especially impor- 
tant for out-of-town guests who choose a 
Morton’s restaurant in a new location 
because they are familiar with one in a 
city in which they live or work. “They 
know it will have the same high stan- 
dards of quality,” he remarks. 

Pre-shift meetings are also important 
to Horwath. “In addition to any new 
items on the menu, we always review 
some concepts, whether that’s drink gar- 
nishes or reminders on wine and food 
service to areas in which sales are down. 
We discuss potential reasons and ways 
to improve.” 

Having a hands-on general manager 
acting as a support person is important 
to Horwath. She adds that it’s a confi- 
dence builder. 

Ultimately, Morton’s purpose for this 
extensive training program is clear. As 
the last DSG wine module card states “Tt 
is your job as a Morton’s server to pro- 
vide an outstanding wine experience.” Mf 
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arpé diem (seize the day) 
could be the motto for the 
partnership recently forged 
by United Airlines (UAL) 


and the Sonoma County 
Wineries Association (GSCWA), Rohnert 
Park, CA, because it is an agreement 
based on recognizing opportunities 
and making the most of them. 

For SCWA, the path to the UAL part- 
nership began with the hiring of market- 
ing consultant Jaimie Douglas. One of 
the key players in implementation of the 
new partnership, Douglas was a staff 
member at the Sonoma County Con- 
vention & Visitors Bureau (SCC&VB), 
working with the world travel market, 
for 10 years. When she left SCC&VB in 
1996 to open her own consulting service, 
SCWA became one of her first clients. 

“We have always needed a stronger 
emphasis on marketing our unique 
location, superior wines, and diversity 
of agriculture,” says Linda Johnson, 
SCWA executive director. “Even 
though we have worked on various 
projects in cooperation with the Wine 
Institute (WI) through its International 
Marketing Committee — presenting 
tastings for visiting sommeliers and 
wholesalers and contributing wine for 
WI trade missions — we were not in a 
position to explore opportunities to 
showcase Sonoma County wines exclu- 
sively until Jaimie came aboard. With 
her contacts, expertise, and energy, 
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by Millie Howie 


things began to happen.” 

First, Douglas called Terry Selk, who 
works in international marketing for the 
California Department of Trade and 
Commerce (CDTC), to express SCWA’s 
interest in participating in the California 
Travel Market Show held in Sacramento 
in April 1997. This three-day event was 
the department's first ever trade show, 
designed to impress international buyers 
of destination packages with the many 
attractions of California, other than such 
obvious draws as Disneyland and Uni- 
versal Studios. Douglas attended, pre- 
senting displays and distributing an 
assortment of literature from the SCWA 
booth. 

“Working collaboratively with Terry 
Selk and the California Trade and 
Commerce Agency (CTCA) and the 
California Division of Tourism (CAL- 
TOUR),” explains Vallie Szymanski, 
manager of international sales devel- 
opment for UAL headquarters in 
Chicago, IL, “our relationship began at 
the Travel Market Show when we 
asked Jaimie Douglas if SCWA would 
be interested in contributing wine for 
a luncheon we were sponsoring 
there.” SCWA approved the idea, and 
UAL provided an opportunity on the 
program for Linda Johnson to describe 
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the appeal of Sonoma County’s wine 
country as a destination. 

In October 1997, United Airlines 
became a corporate sponsor of SCWA, 
with a contribution of $5,000, and pre- 
sented a letter of commitment to partner 
with SCWA in “various promotions and 
the 1998 Grand Tour.” Provisions of the 
partnership include SCWA using the 
United logo on all national promotions 
and Grand Tour invitations and provid- 
ing invitations for special UAL guests at 
Grand Tour tastings and an opportunity 
for a UAL representative to be present to 
distribute promotional materials. In 
exchange, UAL will use SCWA-member 
wines at its marketing events. 

“Szymanski is the conduit,” says 
Douglas. “She will call and say, “This is 
what we are doing, how would you like 
to cooperate?’ After we agree on some 
ideas, she puts me in touch with the 
proper UAL contact and then SCWA will 
work directly with that person. This 
approach supports the UAL employee- 
owned environment. Working with 
United leads us in all sorts of exciting 
new directions. 

“Thanks to Vallie Szymanski, | now 
have contact with UAL entities in Latin 
America, Japan, London, and all across 
the U.S. With this agreement, Linda 
and I have had the opportunity to 
spread the story of Sonoma County and 
introduce UAL leaders to a broad spec- 
trum of SCWA wines.” 
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Recognizing opportunities 

“There is no set plan, just opportu- 
nity after opportunity presenting 
itself,” points out Szymanski. One of 
the first such opportunities was 
Douglas’ appearance, and the use of 
Sonoma County wines for meals and a 
tasting, at the October 1997 UAL 
International Sales Meeting in San 
Diego. Also in attendance at this meet- 
ing were representatives of the Star 
Alliance. Otherwise known as the “air- 
line network for earth,” Star Alliance 
partners include UAL, Lufthansa, 
Scandinavian Air System, Air Canada, 
Thai, and Varig. One of the goals is to 
proactively introduce the Star Alliance 
to the different promotional links 
already established with SCWA and 
CALTOUR. 

Following on the heels of combining 
marketing efforts with UAL in 


October, Douglas attended the meet- 
ing of UAL promotions managers 
Florida, 
Arizona, 


from major cities in 


California, Illinois, New 
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York, Virginia, Colorado, and 
Washington, DC. She described the 
SCWA 1998 Grand Tour and displayed 
the poster and other materials incor- 
porating the UAL logo. “Most of the 
cities you serve will be visited on the 
Tour,” she told them and offered to 
invite their most important corporate 
customers to the tastings. She also 
urged the managers to join with their 
local chapters of the Arthritis 
Foundation to build consumer atten- 
dance at the Grand Tour public tast- 
ings which benefit that charity. 

The rough format for such SCWA 
presentations is for Douglas or Johnson 
to provide a brief historical look at 
Sonoma County, its agricultural diver- 
sity, the wines, an overview of appella- 
tions of origin, and a description of the 
association and its members. Those 
attending receive a packet containing 
the SCWA Wine Guide and the popular 
“Sniff, Swirl, Sip and Spit” brochure, 
along with other informational materi- 
als. In some instances, they are also pre- 


sented with a bottle of wine. Wines, 
donated by members, bear individual 
winery labels. 


Promoting tourism from Japan 

The largest mutual on-going involve- 
ment between SCWA and UAL is a 
major three-year project called “Discover 
My California,” created jointly by CDTC 
and UAL with the Japanese traveler as 
the target audience. “Discover My 
California” was introduced at the 
November 1997 conference of the 
Japanese Association of Travel Agents 
in Tokyo, Japan. Seven itineraries for 
travel within California were devel- 
oped, including Sonoma County’s wine 
regions as one destination. 

SCWA’s Wine Center in Rohnert 
Park has been designated an official 
stop for travelers on “Discover My 
California” tours arriving at San 
Francisco Airport (SFO). Those travel- 
ers arriving at other UAL gateways in 
California have the option to fly to 
Sonoma County at no additional cost. 
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Rie Fukushima, account executive in 
United Airlines’ Tokyo sales office, says 
that funding has been provided by that 
office to support the campaign, and 
advertising was begun in November 
1997 in newspapers throughout Japan. 

SCWA has already been involved in 
programs directed at the Japanese and 
so adds a broad dimension to 
CDTC/UAL efforts to reach Japanese 
travelers and consumers. For the past 


. three years, SCWA has played an 


important, ongoing role in the Wine 
Institute’s sommelier program, 
wherein Japanese restaurateurs and 
wine stewards are hosted in 
California’s wine regions and visit 
wineries to taste and learn about vari- 
etal wines. (Johnson estimates that 
about 18 SCWA winery members have 
wines in retail shops and/or restau- 
rants in Japan.) 

As an extension of this program, 
SCWA designed two booklets for use 
by retailers. The booklets were written 
in Japanese by Emiko Kaufman, 


Ferrari Tractor 


Sonoma County wine writer and corre- 
spondent for the Japanese publication, 
Wands. Funds for production of 
“Sonoma Wines: the Perfect Blend of 
Tradition, Climate and Innovation,” 
and “Sonoma Wine Country: Exploring 
Sonoma and Its Wines,” were provided 
by a U.S. Department of Agriculture 
grant administered through WI. SCWA 
also had its promotional videos trans- 
lated into Japanese. 

WI printed and circulated 1,400 
Japanese-language flyers to major retail 
shops and restaurants in Japan, offering 
copies of the booklets, a card for a free 
gift, and membership in a “Japanese 
Wine Society.” SCWA received 800 
requests, and students at Sonoma State 
University in Rohnert Park assembled 
data from the cards. Because of a provi- 
sion in the grant that monies could only 
be spent outside the U.S., Douglas and 
Johnson negotiated with UAL to take 
the pre-addressed packets to Japan to 
be mailed there, and SCWA included an 
additional insert from the airline. 
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Promoting tourism from the United 
Kingdom 

UAL, the CICA, and CALTOUR 
have partnered in the last three years at 
the World Travel Market held in 
London. As part of the UAL/State of 
California delegation, another coopera- 
tive venture for 1998 grew out of an 
appearance by Douglas before UAL 
United Kingdom executives. A three- 
day trip in Sonoma County will be part 
of a five-day prize ina travel give-away 
in the recently premiered Food and 
Travel magazine, published by the 
British Broadcasting Corporation (ini- 
tial circulation of 80,000). Readers will 
have to answer a series of questions 
about Sonoma County to enter the con- 
test which will be published in the 
magazine’s April 1998 issue. 


Putting the strengths to work 
“Because we're really a very small 
industry, without a large pool of adver- 
tising dollars, we have to utilize our 
product, our location, and our willing- 
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ness to work, and these ingredients are 
what make our partnership with UAL 
so suitable,” says Johnson. 

“It is not always easy for an individ- 
ual winery to work with a large corpo- 
ration on promotions,” she continues. 
“But with our arrangement, SCWA can 
get acquainted with UAL marketing 
managers all over the world, and 
through them, meet their marketing 
contacts, and bring proposals to our 
individual members who make their 
own decisions about their level of par- 
ticipation.” 

In May 1998, 100 UAL managers will 
hold their three-day North American 
national sales meeting in Santa Rosa at 
the Fountaingrove Inn. Johnson and 
Douglas are working with meeting 
planners to provide wine for lunches 
and dinners, schedule group visits to 
member wineries, and prepare an 
evening event at the Wine Center. 


Additional provisions of the 
agreement 

The UAL/SCWA agreement also 
includes the opportunity for SCWA 
members to enjoy the benefits of a 
United Corporate Volume Agreement, 
which includes limited up-grades and 
discounts on airfares. 

Provisions of the partnership do not 
include placement of Sonoma County 
wines on UAL flights, since that func- 
tion is supervised by an entirely differ- 
ent branch of ‘UAL and, in addition, is 
not a function of SCWA. “We do not 
become involved with placement of 
wines,” Johnson says. “Because of the 
various methods of marketing, that 
responsibility lies, logically, with each 
winery.” 

The whole point of partnering as 
UAL and SCWA have, repeats Johnson, 
is to develop relationships which lead 
to opportunities for expanding the 
marketing reach of SCWA and its indi- 
vidual members. The success of the 
venture depends on each partner’s 
willingness and ability to recognize 
those opportunities and capitalize on 
them. iy 
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FREE RUN _ continued from p. 9 


Language Is 
important 


An editorial recently aired on 
National Public Radio (NPR) 
recounted the tragic loss of the com- 
mentator’s father to a drunk driver. 
While no loss can exceed that of a 
beloved family member, my life — 
and the lives of countless Americans 
— has been changed by the death of 
close friends, whose promising lives 
were extinguished by a drunk driver. 
What makes death by drunk driving 
so painful is its utter gratuitousness: 
too sudden for reflection, too mean- 
ingless for a reasoned response. 

You may have noticed that I term 
the problem “drunk driving,” not 
“drinking and driving.” Drinking and 
driving is not synonymous with dri- 
ving drunk, though you wouldn’t 
know it by contemporary usage. The 
commentator himself targeted “drink- 
ing and driving” as the cause of his 
father’s death, even though his killer 
was a habitual drunk who was drunk 
at the time of the terrible accident. His 
editorial ended with an admonish- 
ment to avoid “drinking and driving.” 

But why bother with semantics 
when the lives of innocent people are 
at stake? Because “drinking and dri- 
ving” trivializes the issue by overly 
broadening the symptom and thus 
diverts attention from the real prob- 
lem. It is not the act of drinking and 
driving that kills, it is the act of dri- 
ving drunk. 

Language is important. 

It wouldn’t have been so long ago 
that every commentator, including the 
NPR correspondent, would have used 
the accurate terminology in dis- 
cussing this issue. In fact, it is only 
recently that “drinking and driving” 
has become the operative term, and 
the change in nomenclature is any- 
thing but inadvertent. 

A document published by CSAP 
(Center for Substance Abuse Pre- 
vention, an arm of Health and Human 
Services) some five years ago encour- 
aged the substitution of “alcohol- 
impaired driving” for “drunk driving” 
in order to add momentum to the 
center’s reduced-alcohol-consump- 
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tion campaign. The strategy took hold 
nationally. Said CSAP: “Since impair- 
ment begins with your first drink, 
never drink and drive.” Thus “drunk 
driving” became “alcohol-impaired 
driving,” which in turn became 
“drinking and driving.” 

Following on CSAP’s directive, any 
person killed in a traffic accident who 
has a blood alcohol concentration 
(BA© rover 0:0ire/dl — be herdriver, 
passenger, or pedestrian, and whether 
he is the cause of the accident or not 
— is termed an “alcohol-impaired” 
highway fatality. Even a guy sleeping 
it off in the back of a parked car that is 
struck by a sober driver is now termed 
an “alcohol-impaired fatal crash” vic- 
tim. Statistics are thereby inflated and 
their veracity cast into doubt. 

A 160-pound man who has con- 
sumed one-third of a glass of wine in 
the past hour is considered, by defini- 
tion, alcohol-impaired. By law, is he 
drunk? No: he’s 10 times under the 
legal limit in most states, yet statisti- 
cally he is as culpable as a chronic, 
abusive drunk. Recidivist drunk dri- 
vers are now and have always been 
the overwhelming cause of highway 
alcohol-related fatalities. Their aver- 
age BAC? Eighteen times the initial 
alcohol-impaired level. 

But isn’t it better to overstate the case 
in order to raise public consciousness? 
More drama: more awareness: more 
highway safety. I’m not so sure. Most 
everyone knows that a glass of wine at 
dinner is not the prelude to highway 
carnage, although the “don’t drink and 
drive” campaign suggests otherwise. 
Purveyors of exaggerated statistics and 
hyperbolic terminology of all kinds — 
like the boy who cried “Wolf!” — run 
the risk of being tuned out eventually 
by the public, particularly when they 
violate common sense. That’s the 
shame of calling drunk driving “drink- 
ing and driving.” 

Language is important. 

Instead of casting our statistical net 
wide to entrap everyone who has 
ingested even a swallow of wine, I 
suggest we focus on the real cause of 
highway mayhem: the drunk, gen- 
uinely impaired, often habitual, ille- 
gally intoxicated driver. Lock up this 
guy and throw away the key. Get him 
off the road. And don’t divert atten- 
tion from the real problem. a 
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Wine Package Design Conference will premier in San Francisco 


branding of wines will want to consider 

the First Annual Global Wine Package 
Design Conference, entitled “Packaging: The 
Competitive Edge,” to be held March 26 and 
27, 1998 at the Hotel Nikko in San Francisco. 

The conference includes experts from the 
industry addressing marketing and package 
design, consumer research, and financial 
aspects of the wine business. 

Conference organizers promise attendees 
will learn how to use consumer research to 
improve packaging; how to get the most out 
of working with designers; how to use pack- 
aging to build brand awareness; how to take 
advantage of new technologies; how to effec- 
tively coordinate packaging with advertising 
and merchandising; and how to avoid pack- 
aging pitfalls. 

On Thursday, March 26, presentations 
include: 

e “New Era = New Opportunities,” by Vic 
Motto, partner in Motto, Kryla & Fisher and 
wine industry financial expert, will review 25 
years of growth in the wine industry and 


| veryone involved in the marketing and 


what will be needed to continue growing. He 
will present his firm’s latest annual Wine 
Business Survey. 

¢ “Bringing a Unique Baby to Market,” by 
Judd Wallenbrock, vice president of Brand 
Development at Robert Mondavi Winery, and 
Ralph Colonna, principal, Colonna, Farrell 
Design Associates, will discuss the challenge 
and opportunity of marketing Caliterra, 
Robert Mondavi’s collaboration with the 
Chilean winery Chadwick. 

e “Integrating All Elements of Com- 
munication,” by Stephen Brauer, senior vice 
president of marketing for Seagram Chateau 
& Estate Wines Co., and Steven Addis, CEO 
of Addis Group — Strategic Identity & 
Design, will address matching the package 
personality to the brand voice to maximize 
communication with consumers. 

e “Consumer Research that Rings Up 
Sales,” by Darrel Rhea, principal at Cheskin 
Research, will show how research can con- 
tribute to strategic design breakthroughs that 
lead to a competitive advantage, including 
new product development, branding, posi- 
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tioning, and packaging. 

Joy Sterling, partner at Iron Horse 
Vineyards and author of A Cultivated Life and 
Vintage Feasting, is the luncheon speaker. 

* “To Redesign or Not to Redesign — The 
Critical Question,” by John Law, vice presi- 
dent of the Creative Marketing Group at 
Fetzer Vineyards, with 25 years of experience, 
will use current brands to illustrate how to 
keep up with the dynamic marketplace and 
work productively with designers. 

e “Brand Strategy and Market Segmen- 
tation,” by Mark Feinberg, brand manager at 
Sebastiani Vineyards, will explore targeting 
specific market segments. 

¢ “How to Get the Best Value from Your 
Design Agency,” by Stanley Hock, director of 
communications at Sutter Home Winery, and 
Michael Osborne, Michael Osborne Design, 
will examine the client-designer relationship, 
how they can best work together, and what 
each should expect of the other, using the new 
Montevina label and package as a model. 

e “Don’t Let Your Brand Take a Back Seat 
to Anyone,” by Patti Britton, principal of 
Britton Design, will discuss how to use label 
design and packaging to grab consumers’ 
attention and inspire them to pick up the 
bottle. 

Presentations on Friday, March 27, will 
include: 

e “The Role of Packaging in Winery 
Growth,” by Mike Hogue, owner of The 
Hogue Cellars, and Ted Leonhardt, president 
of The Leonhardt Group, will address how to 
use packaging to grow a winery. 

e“Tradition vs. Consumer Demand,” by 
Godert Tegelberg, president and CEO of 
Demptos Glass Company, will look at risks 
and benefits of using unconventional solu- 
tions in glass packaging. 

¢ “The Label Printing Revolution,” by 
David Osmundson, general manager of 
Estate Wine Label Company, will consider 
new technology and its impact on wine 
labeling. 

¢ “How to Develop Value-Added Pack- 
aging and Boost Profitability,” by Lynn Keller 
and Ken Horiszny, partners in HKA Inc., will 
address how to use packaging to create the 
appropriate imagery, strengthen brand 
equity, support price increases, and position 
your brands. 

The conference has been developed by 
Murray J. Lubliner Associates, New York. 
Lubliner is a co-sponsor of the Global 
Beverage Package Design Conference held in 
New York each October 

For more information or to register for the 
conference, call Murray J. Lubliner Associates 
at 212/734-7841 or fax 212/734-4964. 
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by Millie Howie i. 


Two people can build and 
vg E S operate a small winery that 

will support them econom- 
ically in comfortable, though not lav- 
ish, style, say Deborah and Andy 
Cutter, proprietors and winemakers at 
Duxoup Winery (on West Dry Creek 
Road in Healdsburg, eC»). 
Extraordinarily, they have achieved 
this business success while remaining 
completely debt-free. 

Budget is the key word for Deborah 
and Andy. “Our five-year plan called 
for a start-up production of 500 cases, 
building to a maximum of 2,000 cases,” 
Andy explains. “With that growth, we 
were able to purchase the necessary 
equipment and barrels along the way, 
all on a cash basis. 

“Even though we founded the win- 
ery at the height of a white wine boom, 
our plan was to make red wines only, 
from grapes that grew well in the area 
above Lambert Bridge in Dry Creek 
Valley. Because we planned to be small, 
we knew we had to specialize. It 
appeared that at 2,000 cases we would 
earn enough money to support the two 
of us.” 

By concentrating on a limited pro- 
duction of three varietals, Syrah, 
Charbono, and Napa Gamay, and hold- 
ing to a moderate price range of $80 to 
$150 per case (wholesale), the Cutters 
sell all the wine they produce. 


| 1996 SYRAH 
| \\X DRY CREEK VALLEY 


UNIQUE VARIETALS, HANDMADE WINES 


DUXOUP — 
A WINERY BUILT 


FOR TWO 


le On the = tanec 
| varietals,” says 
| | Deborah, “we think 

| Syrah is the wine 
with the greatest 
opportunity for 
_ strong sales. I think 
| its appeal is because 
of its big, luscious 
fruit. 

“Syrah is so beautiful in this area. | 
think what makes California wines so 
special, in general, is the incredible, con- 
centrated fruit flavor, which is even 
more pronounced in this variety. If you 
were trying to find a counterpart in 
France, I would consider Syrah a 
cousin to wines produced by Cornas, in 
the middle of the Cétes du Rhone. It is 
high in fruit with excellent color.” 

Duxoup grows no grapes for its 
wines and has no plans to do so. In 
1981, Duxoup’s first crush included 
Syrah from Preston Vineyards, 
Zinfandel from Ed Scherrer’s Alex- 
ander Valley vineyard, and Napa 
Gamay from Ray Teldeschi in Dry 
Creek Valley. The current primary 
source for Syrah and Napa Gamay 
grapes is Teldeschi, and the Charbono 
has always come from Frediani 
Vineyards. 

“Since the first crush, 16 years ago,” 
Andy explains, “Duxoup and its grow- 
ers have operated on handshake agree- 
ments. That’s the typical old Italian 
style and that’s good enough for us.” 

In 1985, the Cutters introduced their 
Charbono. For two more vintages, the 
winery held steady at four wines, as pro- 
duction crept towards its goal of 2,000 
cases. In 1988, they released a Pinot Noir. 
It sold well in Europe, but did not do 
well in the domestic market. The last 
vintage of Pinot Noir was 1993, and in 
1994 Andy and Deborah settled on the 
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present complement of three 
wines: Syrah, Napa Gamay, 
and Charbono. 

“You become known for 
certain varietal wines,” rea- 
sons Andy, “so why waste 
your energy trying to sell a 
wider range? That’s the rea- 
son we quit making both 
Pinot Noir and Zinfandel, 
even though the Zinfandel 
did sell well.” 


Background in winemaking 

Both Cutters have long experience in 
basic winemaking. In 1971, Deborah, 
after raising her four children, went back 
to school at UC Davis as a food engi- 
neering student. She changed her focus 
twice before settling into fermentation 
science, with an interest in brewing. 
After graduation and six months at the 
Royal School of Brewing, Birmingham 
University, England, she decided she 
wanted to work a crush season in a win- 
ery and applied at Dry Creek Vineyard 
(DCV) in Healdsburg. “When I went to 
see owner David Stare, he simply gave 
me a pair of boots and said, “There’s the 
shovel and there’s the hose.’” 

Andy worked as a general winery 
worker at Freemark Abbey (St. Helena, 
CA) from 1974 to 1976. Later, they 
became co-winemakers at Field Stone 
Winery in Alexander Valley, working 
with consultant Andre Tschelistcheff. 


Starting out 

By 1977, the Cutters were ready to try 
winemaking on their own. They pur- 
chased a five-acre property at the 
northwest end of Dry Creek Valley, 
cleared the land, and put in a road and 
water well. Deborah continued at 
Fieldstone and then spent three years 
as enologist at Franciscan Vineyards 
(Rutherford, CA), while they were get- 
ting Duxoup up and running. 

“We built the house first,” recalls 
Deborah, “because we had many 
friends who put up a winery first when 
they were starting out and lived ina . 
mobile home until they could afford to 
build the house. We didn’t like that 
idea. We built the house ourselves with 
used lumber, on a site above where we 
planned to put the winery.” 

Inadvertently, the home-building 
experience gave the winery its name. 
“When we laid the foundation,” says 
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Deborah, “it was a much harder job 
than we anticipated. We comforted 
each other by saying, ‘Boy, this part 
was tough, but the rest will be duck 
soup.’” By the time they were living in 
the house and pressing their first 
wines, the phrase had become a talis- 
man. With a bit of Gallic seasoning and 
humor, duck soup became Duxoup. 


Settling on varieties 

In 1976, a friend, Dan Baron, now 
winemaker at Silver Oak Cellars 
(Oakville, CA) helped the Cutters 
obtain 400 Syrah buds, tested in France 
at Montpelier, through Dr. Austin C. 
Goheen, UC Davis expert in grape 
virus diseases. Andy asked Stare at 
DCV if he wanted to plant the Syrah, 
but Stare said his vineyards had the 
wrong soil for the variety. 

Andy then asked neighbor, Lou 
Preston (Preston Vineyards), if he was 
interested, and Preston planted an acre 
of Syrah on St. George rootstock, 
spaced 5’x5’ in the rocky soil of an old 
creek bed. The agreement was that 
Preston would grow the grapes and 
Duxoup would have rights of first 
refusal on the crop, and the right to take 
budwood for their own plantings. 

In 1979, the first Syrah harvest yielded 
1.5 tons of fruit from the young vines, 
which was sold to DCV. John Jaffrey, 
Andy’s crush boss, held the lot separate, 
and they tasted the Syrah before it was 
blended into other DCV red wines. “So 
we knew the Syrah tasted wonderful, 
even before we were ready to make it 
ourselves,” states Andy. 

When their agreement began in 1981, 
Lou Preston was not making Syrah 
himself. Then Randall Grahm (Bonny 
Doon Vineyard, Santa Cruz, CA) did 
such a great job of promoting his Syrah 
that it became viable to grow Rhdne 
grapes. Preston canceled the contract 
with Duxoup in 1990 and began pro- 
ducing his own Syrah. 

Fortunately for Duxoup, Ray 
Teldeschi, who owns the property 
adjoining the Preston vineyard, wanted 
to grow Syrah for them. In 1990, 1.3 acres 
of Syrah was planted in Teldeschi soil 
identical to that in the Preston vineyard. 

Syrah cuttings were taken from 
Preston’s vines and grafted onto St. 
George rootstock, spaced 6’x12’. In 
1991, Teldeschi planted two more acres 
on 3309 rootstock with the same spac- 


ing, and in 1994 another acre was 
added further down the valley on the 
Teldeschi home ranch, using budwood 
taken from Teldeschi’s own vineyards. 
This was the first planting on bench- 
land with a southeastern exposure. 
Andy’s belief is that this soil gives the 
fruit greater complexity. The rootstock 
is 110R, spaced 5’x10’. 

The newest Syrah vineyard addition 
is another acre on a relatively level 
piece of land above the previous bench- 
land planting, on 1103 Paulson root- 
stock. “That’s going to be it for Syrah,” 
says Andy, “except for some replanting 
of vines damaged by Pierce’s disease.” 

The Cutters have also been produc- 
ing Napa Gamay from the beginning. 
“The popularity of Gamay from France 
gave us the clue that this style of wine 
could sell. It just meant putting all that 
great fruit flavor into the bottle. This 
intense fruit style is accepted by the 
consumer within 12 to 14 months of 
harvest,” Andy explains. 

“Unfortunately the crop yield of 
Teldeschi’s home ranch Napa Gamay is 
not viable enough to continue growing. 
Each year, as he pulls out Napa Gamay 
and replants to other varieties, we are 
producing smaller amounts of Napa 
Gamay. The 1996 vintage provided 
only enough grapes for 170 cases.” As 
production continues to decrease, the 
Napa Gamay will be phased out, and 
eventually Duxoup will make only 
Syrah and Charbono. 

To protect the Napa Gamay clone 
from extinction, the Cutters budded 
half an acre at the bottom of their own 
hill; 627 vines, on St. George rootstock 
in 1997. As the vines mature, the grapes 
will be used in Duxoup blends, but the 
main purpose of the planting is to pre- 
serve the clonal selection. 

While working at Franciscan (1982 to 
1985), Deborah was introduced to 
Charbono. “Deb’s feeling,” explains 
Andy, “was that Charbono was a vari- 
etal with what she called ‘typical 
Duxoup flavor,’ lots of fruit, big, soft, 
fat, a wine that would work in the win- 
ery with the way we handle our fruit. 
We do what you might call the Joseph 
Swan style, with fermentation in open 
top fermentors, using no pumps.” 


The winery facility 
Andy designed the winery and con- 
struction began in 1980. By putting the 
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facility on the slope of the hill, Duxoup 
took advantage of gravity flow and 
avoided the need for some machinery. 
The total floor space, 1,600 sq. ft., was 
determined by the size and number of 
open top fermentors required. 

The five original open-top redwood 
fermentors — one six-ton, one two-ton, 
and three four-ton — were made by A. 
Bellagio Tank Co., Healdsburg, and 
assembled on site by Andy and 
Deborah themselves. In 1996 and 1997, 
Duxoup began a conversion to stainless 
steel, replacing three of the old four-ton 
tanks. As the budget allows, one or two 
more will be purchased. 

Capital improvements at Duxoup 
started in 1990 with acquisition of a bin 
dumper and a stainless steel sorting 
slide. A water treatment system was 
completed in 1995. In 1997, Andy and 
Deborah worked with Westec on a 16- 
foot jib crane, designed to their specifi- 
cations. “The way it’s positioned,” 
Andy says, “we can reach every point 
on the crush pad. It’s marvelous.” 


“BATFE 
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Harvest and winemaking 

At crush, the Duxoup fermentors 
turn over 1.75 times. This works out 
well because the harvest is stretched 
over an extended period, with about 
three tons of Carignane, used for blend- 
ing into the Syrah, arriving first, fol- 
lowed by Syrah and two tons of 
Zinfandel, also for the Syrah blend, 
then the Napa Gamay, and very late, 
the Charbono. 

As harvest nears, Deborah and Andy 
do field tests, starting as soon as the 
sun is up and the fog is off the vines. 
What they are looking for is what Andy 
calls the ‘Gloria Swanson Look,’ just a 
little bit of shrivel. As ripening speeds 
up, they go out every three days, then 
when Brix hits 22’, they test every day. 
Their field tests are shared with other 
growers, working with the same vari- 
etals, for everyone’s benefit. 

“Since we have been working with 
Syrah for 19 years, we can get a feeling 
for the influence the weather is having 
on the progression of ripening,” Andy 


says. “Field testing is a difficult thing to 
do, and everyone has his own method. 
We fill a gallon-size plastic bag, taking 
grapes from opposite sides of every 
fourth vine, but never next to a dead or 
end vine. 

“We pick two berries from bunches at 
the top, middle, and bottom, alternat- 
ing inside and outside clusters. You 
have to consider, too, how many vines 
in a block may be diseased. The Syrah 
is simple, because there is no virus in 
the vineyard.” 

Deborah runs pH and acid tests in 
the lab, and when everything con- 
verges they pick. Flavor is the element 
Duxoup concentrates on, and with 
Syrah, flavor tends to do a slow climb. 
“Sometimes,” she says, “to get the deep 
fruit flavor we want, we have to pick at 
a higher sugar, which results in a 
higher alcohol wine. We try to keep the 
alcohol below 14%.” 

Deborah and Andy are fully involved 
in harvest. They pick, sort, remove 
MOG, and guide the grapes through the 
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destemmer and press. With each vari- 
ety, varying amounts of whole clus- 
ters are put into the fermentor first. 
The amount is determined by chew- 
ing on the stems to determine what 
extraction is appropriate, but there are 
always some. The rest of the grapes 
pass through a Zambelli destemmer, 
and whole berries go right into the 
fermentor. 

The grapes are immediately inocu- 
lated with rehydrated yeast. Punching 
down begins the next day. “We’ve 
used all kinds of yeasts, always trying 
to find the perfect yeast that never 
sticks during fermentation. In 1997, 
we used two different yeasts: French 
red and Montrachet. For malolactic 
fermentation, we now have a natu- 
rally occuring strain of leuconostoc.” 

Malolactic finishes in the barrel. 
After MLF, the wine is racked off the 
lees, and given 60 ppm SO;, however, 
Andy comments, “When we first 
started the winery, we were adding 35 
to 40 ppm SO, to the destemmed 
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material to avoid stuck fermentations, 
and we may return to that.” 

Grapes for the Duxoup Charbono 
have come from the _ Frediani 
Vineyards since 1985. Duxoup buys 
enough fruit from two blocks for 500 
cases. When fermentation is com- 
pleted; the” young block; 25 to 30- 
years-old, is held on the skins for 15 to 
17 days total. The “old” block, much 
of which dates back to the turn of the 
century, generally has skin contact for 
as long as 40 days. Duck cloth is 
placed over the tanks, just to keep 
leaves from overhanging trees from 
falling into the wine, and the must is 
stirred twice daily, every day. The 
Syrah undergoes similar maceration. 

Duxoup uses a two-ton basket press 
with a Willmes screen basket. Steve 
Koster built the press, press pan, 
hydraulics, and base. “It is completely 
over-built for our needs,” Andy states. 
“It provides 32 tons of thrust per ram 
and is never used to capacity. We 
always build equipment to standards 
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far above the demands we will be 
placing on it to forestall potential 
problems and down time.” 

The mobile press is rolled to each 
fermentor, and the fermented skins 
loaded in. Each lot is held separate 
until it has completed malolactic, and 
if everything is fine and clean to the 
nose, they blend. 

From the Syrah, which is a very dry 
grape, Duxoup averages 150-157 gal- 
lons per ton. With the Charbono, 
about 160 gallons, and about a quarter 
of that amount is press wine. 

For their 2,000 case production, 
Andy and Deborah have a constant 
inventory of 80 barrels. The mix is 
20% new French oak every year for 
the Syrah and Zinfandel. Three- and 
four-year-old oak is used for the 
Charbono and Napa Gamay, and bar- 
rels are retired after six years. 

The Nevers oak barrels with a 
medium toast have always been sup- 
plied by Tonnellerie Francaise, 
Calistoga, CA. 
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Duxoup wines spend 10 months in 
barrels with three to four rackings, 
more if needed. They are racked from 
interface to bottom of barrel, using 
compressed air for racking the wine. 
“We stopped using nitrogen, because 
it resulted in reduced wine, so we 
switched to compressed air,” Deborah 
explains. “With this system, there is 
no O, pick-up, and it works for our 
varietals.” 

The Zinfandel blended into the 
Syrah is the old-vine Teldeschi selec- 
tion. It is allowed to get exceedingly 
ripe, about 24° Brix. As it macerates, 
Andy says, it develops a high tone in 
the nose. The Carignane is from old 
vines, picked at 22.5° Brix, and its fla- 
vor leaves a long impression on the 
palate. Trial blends are made, and 
Andy and Deborah agree on the 
blends. Any Zinfandel or Carignane 
that is not used is sold in bulk. 

The wines are fined with one to 
three egg whites per barrel and held 
for six weeks, then they are racked, 
followed by a light filtration, and go 
back to barrel. 

Everything is bottled before harvest 
in July and August. Each bottle is 
inspected over a white surface with 
strong backlight before filling. “We 
use a three-spout gravity filler and 
bottle seven barrels per day,” says 
Andy. The bottles are corked with a 
Bertolasso corker and are left upright 
for a week after filling to equalize the 
pressure, then they are turned neck 
down. 

Labeling takes place one month 
later. It takes one full day to label an 
entire vintage. Eighteen pallets of bot- 
tled wine can be held in storage, on 
premise, and because the winery is in 
a naturally cool, shaded location, 
refrigeration is provided by nature. 
Duxoup produces five to six cases of 
375ml bottles to use as samples, and 
three to five cases of magnums to hold 
in the library. 


Good record keeping 

“Every year, after harvest, we write 
down all the problems, and then dis- 
cuss them all winter,” Deborah says, 
displaying neat notations in a series of 
notebooks. “We have charted the 
numbers since 1981.” 

The Duxoup release schedule fol- 
lows what Andy calls “style matu- 


rity.” The Napa Gamay is the first to 
go to market, in the fall following the 
next harvest. Charbono vintages are 
held for two years. Syrah is released in 
February, 18 months after harvest. 
“Syrah takes a little time to come 
around,” Andy remarks, “but when it 
is about 18 months old, consumers 
snap it up.” 
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Selling the wine 

Duxoup Winery does no retail sales; 
everything is sold wholesale to restau- 
rants and wine shops. “This fits our 
personalities,” says Andy. “We hate 
mailing lists, don’t want a tasting room, 
and we’re too small to need wine clubs 
or anything of that sort.” The Cutters 
are judicious about entering wine com- 
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petitions, but regularly receive awards 
from the Inter-Jubilee of Wine at 
Expovina Zurich in Bern. In August 
1997, the 1995 Syrah received a gold 
medal at this event. 

Andy sells and personally delivers 
directly to restaurants and stores in 
northern California, which accounts for 
about 25% of the sales volume. The min- 
imum order is one case; typical order is 
five cases, with a 5% discount. Andy 
encourages customers to keep their 
orders small. “I want them only to have 
on hand what they know they can sell, so 
they will be happy to see me come in 
with the next order.” 

The winery has individual representa- 
tion in approximately a dozen states out- 
side of California, and Andy visits his 
major markets often. Thirty percent of 
the wine, roughly 600 cases, is “spread 
around” Europe: Switzerland, Germany, 
England, Belgium, Luxembourg, and 
Holland, and annual sales remain con- 
stant. An exploration of sales possibili- 
ties in Japan will be made this year. 

Andy’s pattern for wine sales is to start 
at the farthest point, Switzerland, and 
sell in Europe first, then cross the coun- 
try east to west, and what is left 
is the northern California allotment. 
Andy has found that it takes longer to 
consummate a sale in Switzerland, and 
the buyer there likes to age the wine for 
an additional six months. 

By selling elsewhere first, Duxoup has 
relatively little wine for California, but 
Andy states, “We sell hardly any wine 
into southern California. We used to sell 
more wine in northern California when 
there were more owner-operated wine 
shops, but now the market is pretty 
much dominated by chains who want to 
dictate into which stores they will place 
the wines.” He doesn’t like visiting a 
store in an area notable for low wine 
sales, and seeing his bottles with a layer 
of dust, so he sells only where he can 
control the placement. 


Label change 

Graphic artist Jack Hamilton designed 
a new Duxoup label in 1993. “We added 
the line, ‘unique varietals, handmade 
wines,’ to the front label and a shadow 
background of the Dry Creek Valley sec- 
tion of the U.S. Geological Survey map. 

“We had a professional writer, who 
does a lot of point-of-sale material, 
advise us on wording for the back label. 
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Before we changed the design, we had 
always hand-labeled. Now, with 
mechanical labeling, the front and back 
labels and the capsule all go on at once.” 

As owners and complete staff at 
Duxoup Winery, Deborah and Andy 
Cutter naturally give considerable 
thought to future changes. But all 
changes come slowly as they assess their 
needs and goals, and save money to pay 
for them. With most of the major 
improvements behind them, they are 
currently concentrating on bringing new 
Syrah vineyards into production. a 


DUXOUP GRILLED 
DUCK BREASTS 


Four duck breasts 

Marinade: 

IT coarse salt 

2T finely minced shallots 

2T chopped fresh parsley 

1 t cumbled bay leaf 

large pinch thyme 

4 finely diced garlic cloves (more to taste) 

2 t paprika 

1t cayenne 

It chili powder 

freshly ground pepper 

Mix the marinade in a bowl. Roll each duck 
breast in the mixture. Place, skin side down 
in a dish, cover, and let marinate in the 
refrigerator for 12-24 hours. Wipe off excess 
marinade. Grill (or broil) for 1-2 minutes, 
four inches from heat (skin side away from 
heat). Turn breasts over, score skin side and 
broil about four minutes. Remove meat and 
let rest for a few minutes. Cut in thin 
diagonal slices. 

Serve with Duxoup Napa Gamay, of course! 
(Borrowed equally from Paula Wolfert’s “The 
Cooking of SouthWest France” and Paul 
Prudhomme’s “Louisiana Kitchen’). 


fe 
DUXOUP HOLIDAY 
DESSERT SAUCE 


2 cups Duxoup wine 

1 bay leaf 

12 whole allspice berries 

12 whole black peppercorns 
2 whole cloves 

' C sugar 

Combine all ingredients in a sauce pan. Bring 
to boil over moderate heat for two minutes 
to dissolve sugar. Simmer until sauce is 3/4- 
cup in volume. Strain. Pour, warm or cool, 
over ice cream, cheese cake, stewed fruit, etc. 
(Can be stored in refrigerator 1-2 weeks.) 


Altec® .. . the high-tech natural cork closure that’s revolutionizing 
the industry. Having passed rigorous technical tests conducted by 
international and domestic wineries, Altec® withstands temperature 
and pressure variation, allows your wine to breathe and holds up 
over years of wine storage. 


Altec® . . . no question. 
ENGINEERED FOR LONG-AGING PREMIUM WINES. 
COMPETITIVELY PRICED FOR READY-TO-DRINK WINES. 


Ky . SABATE USA. 
4 ISO 9002 CERTIFIED. 


altec 
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SAVVY MARKETING 


avvy marketers at Mirassou in 
San Jose, CA, have parlayed his- 
toric winery facilities, attractive 
grounds, and a unique location 
near the heart of the affluent 
Silicon Valley into a sophisticated corpo- 
rate program which is a significant profit 
center and builds brand awareness. 


Corporate program elements 

Mirassou’s corporate program has 
two basic elements: food service and 
wine sales to corporations. The winery 
offers in-house custom labeling to cor- 
porate clients yielding sales of about 
1,000 cases per year. 

In food service, corporations can 
book the winery or Mirassou’s cham- 
pagne cellars in Los Gatos (formerly a 
Jesuit winery built in the 1880s) for 
their own use. Corporations can choose 
a private tour and tasting reception, 
lunch, dinner, conference facilities, or a 
combination of these activities. 

Mirassou’s food services grossed 
$500,000 in 1996 and netted about 
$80,000, according to Dave Muret, 
director of communications for the 
winery and formerly retail and hospi- 
tality operations supervisor. “About 
80% of the food services bookings are 
corporate,” he says. “Mirassou hosted a 
total of 20,000 corporate guests in 1996 
and served 16,000 corporate meals.” 

Corporations that book private tour 
and tasting receptions “generally use 
this as a networking opportunity,” says 
Muret. “They will be conferencing 
somewhere else and use this as a social 
hour.” At $3 to $15.50 per person for 15 
to 120 people, the tour and tasting can 
include a souvenir wine glass, fruit and 
cheese, or appetizers. 

“The educational component of this 
program can be very significant. If it’s 
appropriate to the event and that’s 
what the corporate client wants, we do 
an in-depth tour and a guided tasting, 
but if the corporation simply wants to 
socialize, we comply with their 
wishes.” 

Lunches and dinners are served out- 
side in the winery’s Heritage House 
garden patio May through September 
and indoors in the winter. Winter din- 
ners are held in a new tasting room 
where one wall with glass windows 
looks into the wine cellar built in 1937. 
The cellar is filled with 60-year-old, 
10,000-gallon redwood tanks and 50- 
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gallon barrels. “Because our 
largest room for meals is part of 
the tasting room,” says Muret, “we 
can only use it for dinner.” 

Three rooms at the winery and two at 
the Champagne Cellars in Los Gatos 
are used for the corporate program. 
Tables are set with white linens, fresh 
flowers, and crystal stemware, and din- 
ner is served by candlelight. “All our 
rooms are multi-purpose, and meals 
have to be easy to set up and break 
down. We try to make the temporary 
set up look as elegant as possible.” 

Mirassou can serve a three-course 
corporate gourmet lunch for 15 to 130 
guests in the summer or 15 to 40 guests 
in the winter for $29 to $35 per person. 

Six-course dinners can accommodate 
15 to 130 guests in summer and 15 to 64 
guests in winter for $49 to $85 per per- 
son. At lunch and dinner, one wine is 
served with each course in six-ounce 
glasses, and servers can provide refills 
if necessary. 

Corporate lunches or dinners begin 
with a 30-minute wine tasting and 
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reception and a 20-minute tour. “This is 
where we differentiate ourselves from 
the hotels and convention centers that 
are our competition,” explains Muret. 
“The tasting and tour component is 
also where we set the hook for the 
Mirassou brand, so our guests return to 
their home states and buy Mirassou off 
the retail shelf.” 

Mirassou has meeting rooms for con- 
ferences and seminars up to 30 guests. 
The conference program offers conti- 
nental breakfast, lunch, and eight hours 
of facility use. Audio-visual aids are 
available. “We can’t hold as many peo- 
ple as the large hotels and conference 
centers,” Muret acknowledges, “so we 
are trading on being able to provide a 
unique setting.” 

The conference scene is new to 
Mirassou, just in the last two years. 
Most companies opt to include lunch 
with their use of facilities which gives 

the winery the opportunity to 
present its wines. “The 
conferencing aspect of 
our corporate pro- 
gram is growing fast. 
We’re averaging 
two to three meet- 
ings a week, which 
is a 50% increase 
over one year ago.” 


Diners in Mirassou’s corporate program 
enjoy a view of the wine cellar with dinner. 
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) Rather than hiring all the folks it 
would take to run a food service pro- 
gram, Mirassou contracts with its chef 
de cuisine, Dave Page. Page functions as 
an in-house caterer. He supplies all the 
staff to prepare the food, serve the 
meals, and clean up. Mirassou supplies 
one staff person who serves as host and 
leads the tour/tasting, is the liaison 
with kitchen staff, introduces the chef, 
and acts as sommelier during the meal. 

After the meal, the host is in the tast- 
ing room to sell wine to the guests, and 
they receive a 20% discount on tasting 
room purchases. Mirassou sold 1,200 
cases of wine and 150 wine club mem- 
berships through this program in 1996. 


Marketing the corporate program 
“Most of our corporate bookings are 
by word-of-mouth and repeat book- 
ings,” explains Muret. In addition, the 
winery has a corporate sales represen- 
tative who offers custom labeling to 
corporate clients and also markets the 
corporate food service program. 


Corporate custom labels 


“High-tech companies in our area 
hire concierge firms who are specialists 
in coordinating events,” Muret notes. 
“We target those services, so they know 
exactly what we offer. In addition, we 
develop relationships with add-on 
companies, such as tour companies, 
florists, and caterers, so they can say 
‘Mirassou would be really good for 


Mee Fog Systems 
humidity your barrel cellar 


Save on topping costs. 


CALL TODAY 

Mee Industries Inc. 
204 W. Pomona Ave. 
Monrovia, CA 91016 


Pick fruit later with riper flavors. 
Lessen alcohol levels by controlling evaporation. 
Maintain RH of 95% without wetting. 


(626) 359-4550 
Fax: (626) 359-4660 


West Coast Distributor: 
MERCIER USA INC. 
171 Spring Grove, San Anselmo, CA 94960 
Tel: 415/453-2069 Fax: 415/ 453-5485 
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that’ when a customer hires them for an 
event. We don’t do any direct advertis- 
ing, except as a wedding location.” 

Twice a year, Mirassou holds open 
houses to which it invites Silicon Valley 
CEOs. “This is our corporate thank you 
party, which is really an important sales 
tool for us. About 66% of the guests 
have been here before, and about 25% 
of the new visitors eventually book 
with us. We set up tasting tables and a 
display of corporate custom labels. We 
offer food by Chef Dave and live music. 
Our events coordinator and corporate 
sales rep are present. We give tours of 
the areas used in the corporate pro- 
grams, and we display bound books of 
photos of how we set up for events.” 

Mirassou also markets its corporate 
program on it’s website at www.miras- 
sou.com. 


Measuring success 

“The biggest measure of our corpo- 
rate program’s success is wine sales,” 
Muret says, pointing to new wine club 


Imported 
French 
Cooperage; : 


East Coast Distributor: 

LILANE RECHT 

Rt. 2, Box 756, Montross, VA 22520 
Tel: 804/ 493-9186 Fax: 804/493-0435 
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SAVVY MARKETING. 


memberships, post-event sales, and 
custom label sales. Though Mirassou 
has not done marketing surveys to 
measure the increase in brand aware- 
ness as a result of the corporate pro- 
gram, he says, “Judging by the repeat 
business, people leave satisfied and 
will look for Mirassou wines at home. 
We go out of our way to give cus- 


tomers information about where to 
buy our wines in their neighborhood.” 

Through the mid-1990s, IBM _ has 
brought engineers and sales personnel 
from its Boston offices to Mirassou for 
conferences three times in three years. 
At the same time, Apple Computer 
opened a Boston office and brought 
that staff to Mirassou also. 


The Art of 
Winemaking; 
The Science of Control 


Learn how better 
facility control can 
mean better wine. 


L Oo COX 


WINERY CONTROL SYSTEMS 


You can have the best of both worlds 
with a Logix® Winery Control System. 


With a Logix® system, you replace 
time-consuming manual procedures 
with a system that automatically 
controls and records tank temperatures 
at every step of the fermentation 
process. Features include 
programmable, easy-to-use software; 
trend logging to duplicate positive 
results; alarm notification and off-site 
system access. And that’s not all. 


The Logix® Winery Control System 
smoothly integrates refrigeration and 
other winery processes, and you'll 
Save money when the system pinpoints 
inefficient energy practices and helps 
correct them. 


Last but not least, with a Logix® 
System you'll find more time to focus 
on making quality wines. 


Call (425) 828-4149 


SIDELIGHT 


Shifting the focus at Mirassou 


In the early 1990s, when 
Mirassou was producing 200,000 
cases of wine each year, the 
Mirassou family shifted direction 
to reduce production and concen- 
trate on higher-margin, ultra-pre- 
mium wines. The new focus is pri- 
marily on three Burgundian 
varietals — Chardonnay, Pinot 
Blanc, and Pinot Noir — which 
now account for 65% of the win- 
ery’s production. As a_ result 
Mirassou was more profitable than 
ever in 1996, according to com- 
pany controller Roger McKay, 
while producing only about half 
as much wine — 125,000 cases. 


“Throughout the wine industry as a 
whole, the Boston market ranks sev- 
enth in size, but for Mirassou it has 
grown to be our second largest mar- 
ket.” Muret and Mirassou’s distribu- 
tor in the Boston area attribute this 
growth, in large part, to the interest 
generated by. these and other Boston 
high-tech companies with connections 
in Silicon Valley visiting Mirassou 
through the corporate program and 
returning to Boston to seek out 
Mirassou wines. 

Can other wineries duplicate 
Mirassou’s success with a corporate 
program? 

“There is an amazing correlation 
between the NASDAO and the events 
our customers book,” laughs Muret. 
“The ebb and flow of Silicon Valley 
directly affects us. Our corporate pro- 
gram has really only taken off in the 
last few years.” He asserts that 
Mirassou’s position as the largest of 
very few wineries in this major popu- 
lation center of booming high-tech 
firms gives its corporate program a 
unique advantage. “In a smaller mar- 
ket with more competitors, it would 
be a much different story.” i 
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HISPANIC RELATIONS 


hen all employees are 

working to accomplish the 

same goal, teamwork helps 

achieve that goal more effi- 

ciently. Individual workers 
must recognize how their progress is 
dependent upon the performance of 
others. They also must learn how their 
individual contribution to the com- 
pany’s goal effects the final outcome. 
Mutual responsibility, cooperation, 
and shared values lead to higher pro- 
ductivity — especially in cases where 
better speed and efficiency must not 
lower quality. 

So why is it that workers don’t read- 
ily join together to achieve team suc- 
cess? Employees can be caught up in 
carrying out smaller details of their 
assignments and not think about the 
“big picture.” Management’s responsi- 
bility is to direct their attention to the 
company objectives and the inter- 
relatedness of their jobs. 

Furthermore, only the upper man- 
agement team can provide workers 
with the long-term vision which 
enables employees to realize how the 
achievement of broader goals leads to 
company profits — and, ultimately, to 
employees’ future security. Team 
meetings take time and cost money, 
but this investment is necessary for 
communication of company needs and 
support of team development. 

When building teamwork among 
Hispanic employees, employers must 
address some special needs. Man- 
agement needs to recognize the diver- 
sity among Hispanic employees and 
how this diversity can make mutual 
understanding and cooperation more 
difficult. 


Differences due to acculturation 
U.S. cultural values and perspectives 
are different from those of the cultures 
of Mexico, Central, and South America. 
When Hispanic immigrants come to the 
US., they begin to learn the U.S. way of 
thinking, and, gradually, to take on 
more and more of these ways and 
ideas. Some immigrants remain in close 
contact with people from their “home” 
country and region, and, thus, they are 
more isolated from the larger U.S. soci- 
ety. Other immigrants take on the chal- 
lenge of integration and seek ways to 
learn the new culture and language. 


BUILDING 
TEAMS 


among 
Hispanic workers 


by Trula M. LaCalle 


As a result, an immigrant who has 
been in this country a number of years 
and who has been more integrated is 
likely to think quite differently from a 
newcomer. Immigrants who have 
learned English and made friends with 
non-Hispanic North Americans are 
even more likely to have changed their 
way of thinking to some degree. When 
unassimilated Hispanics, partially 
acculturated, and fully acculturated 
Hispanics work together, their views 
and motivations often differ markedly. 
Building teams among them presents a 
special challenge for creating mutual 
agreement. 


Differences based on country or 
state of origin 

Non-Hispanics sometimes lump all 
Hispanic immigrants into one cate- 
gory, as if their specific country or 
state of origin makes little difference. 
Nothing could be further from the 
truth. The cultures of Mexicans, 
Salvadorians, Nicaraguans, Equador- 
ians, Colombians, Spaniards, and 
other Hispanics are markedly different 
from each other. Of course, they do 
share the Spanish language and many 
cultural values which creates a bond 
among them, especially when they are 
living in the U.S. But it is their cultural 
differences which must be addressed 
when setting up and developing work 
teams. 

Most often, managers fail to recog- 
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nize the regional diversity that exists 
among Mexicans who have come from 
different parts of Mexico. Mexico is a 
highly regionalized nation. Each area 
adheres to its own music, dance, foods, 
dialect, artisan styles, and so on. The 
borders between the 32 states in 
Mexico are artificial boundaries 
between unified regions which have 
developed their own personalities and 
subcultures. 

Superimposed on regional charac- 
teristics, the Mexican states, in addi- 
tion, have their own individualistic 
pride and character. Mexican citizens 
of some states do not get along well 
with Mexican citizens of certain other 
states, but are likely to feel more akin 
to people in states which share their 
borders, since regions may overlap in 
two or more states. 

When building teams, managers 
should identify employees who are 
more comfortable working together 
because of their regional or national 
origins. Management must help bridge 
differences among workers who feel 
uncomfortable with those from differ- 
ent cultures and subcultures. Acknow- 
ledging the differences, encouraging 
mutual respect and cooperation, and 
keeping the focus on company goals is 
essential. Team building meetings and 
training can help. 


Motivation based on short-term 
goals 

When it comes to the modern per- 
spective that a job is more short-term 
than long-term, Hispanic workers are 
no exception. In today’s rapidly 
changing world, workers seldom 
count on a long career with a specific 
company. While employers have 
enjoyed the loyalty of Hispanic fore- 
men and supervisors who have stayed 
on the job for 15 years or more, most 
workers do not hire on with the idea 
that they’ll stay until retirement. Nor 
do the majority of immigrants think of 
staying in this country for the rest of 
their lives. 

Shorter-term goals are to send 
money to relatives south of the border, 
build a house “back home,” or retire 
early and return to their origins. In 
addition, the U.S. tendency toward 
future-mindedness is not shared with 
many other cultures whose citizens are 
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Training and alignment, not pep 


DANIS TYSTROWINTS « e500 se, anes, c198 talks 

Visit us at www.davisnet.com The “let’s go get ‘em” approach to 
teams may bring success on the soccer 
field but it is insufficient in the work- 
place. Interpersonal relationships on 
the job are complex. Various factions 
struggle with each other. Labor and 
management may not be in alignment. 
The company’s goal and its purpose 
PERA MEMB RANE PRESS may not be clear to employees. 

Because of the complexity of inter- 

personal and cross-cultural relation- 
Est. 1890 ships, team building is not a one-shot 
intervention. Team building takes 
continual effort. 

First, the management team itself 
must work in unison. Then, the crews 
must be developed and trained, so 
that a crew becomes a team and more 
than just a group of workers. The 
investment in time, effort, and 
resources is high. But real teamwork 
brings the best results and makes that 
investment worthwhile. a 


Trula M. LaCalle, Ph.D. is a human rela- 
tions and management consultant living in 
Sonoma County. Spanish is her second lan- 
guage. She is married to an Hispanic and 
has 25 years experience working with 
Hispanics from various Latin American 
countries. Her background in psychology 
lends unique insights to her training pre- 
sentations and consultations. 


PO Box 282 Napa, CA 


Egg Harbor, NJ 08215 (800) 527-0197 She can be reached at 707/577-9367 or 
(609) 965-0074 FAX (609) 965-2509 lacalle@metro.net. 
For more information, check her web site: 
http://www.LaCalle.com 
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Ozone continued from page 12. 

A volatile acid analysis (in addition to 
sensory) of Pass (less than 0.080 
g/100ml) or Fail (greater than 0.080 
g/100ml) was done with these results: 
ozone (5-minute treatment) six pass, 0 
fail; ozone (10-minute treatment) nine 
pass, 0 fail; ozone (15-minute treatment) 
ten pass, 0 fail; Proxycarb, 12 pass, 0 fail; 
KMBS eight pass, two fail. 

Delicato reports a cost savings in esti- 
mated labor to wash 1,000 barrels per 
quarter (labor costs of $13 per hour): 
ozone (10 minutes) = $1,950 (1.5 hours 
for 10 barrels); Proxycarb = $5,200 (four 
hours for 10 barrels); KMBS = $4,550 
(3.5 hours for 10 barrels). 

The large 1997 winegrape crop cre- 
ated an unusually high demand for 
barrels. The useful life of many barrels 
that might have been retired has been 
extended with an ozone treatment. A 
formal trial involving 30 Brettanomyces- 
positive barrels, that were ozone- 
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treated, and filled with new wine, is 
being conducted to replicate and con- 
firm results of a smaller trial. 
Preliminary results appear promising. 

The 1997 harvest, with many difficult 
fermentations occurring throughout 
California, has suggested another use 
for ozone sanitation. Whether malolac- 
tic or lactobacillus, bacterial contamina- 
tion of equipment is a constant concern 
for winemakers. A quick and reliable 
sanitation can be performed on pumps, 
transfer lines, and other equipment 
using ozonated water, allowing the 
winemaker to move between bacteri- 
ally-contaminated lots and “clean” lots. 
No rinsing after this sanitation is 
required, and the penetration of nooks 
and crannies in pumps is much more 
reliable with ozone than with chlorine 
or hot water. 


Additional ozone applications 
Ozone water treatment systems fol- 
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lowed by a filtration system have been 
installed in several Napa Valley winer- 
ies for treating well water to achieve 
government water quality standards 
for drinking and process water without 
use of chlorine. 

Ozone has been used in a pilot pro- 
gram at Domaine Chandon (Yountville, 
CA) since 1996 to treat well water. “The 
ozone acts as a microbiocide which kills 
the microbial populations,” says David 
Stevens, associate winemaker, “and it 
oxidizes iron and manganese which 
causes them to precipitate. They are 
then filtered out using an activated 
depth filter.” 

Newton Vineyard (St.Helena, CA) 
installed an ozone treatment system in 
1995 to kill bacteria in the well water 
without use of chlorine, according to 
Andy Manning. The winery uses 2,000 to 
3,000 gallons per day of water year- 
round. The water from the well is ozone- 
treated, stored in a concrete tank one to 
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organized for quick reference, it follows the flow of the 
wine making process. Chapters include: Must and Wine 
Composition, Fermentation, Phenolics, Aroma and 


NEW BOOK! 
Illustrated, Hardbound, Index and Bibliography; $79.95. ISBN 0-932664-91-1 
To Order: Call TOLL FREE 800-231-9463 or FAX 415-866-3513 

or E-Mail WINEGUILD@ AOL.COM 


Flavor, Oxidation and Wine Aging, Oak Products, 
Sulfur Dioxide, Cellar Processes, Wine Faults, Wine 
and Health, Legal Aspects, and History. 448 Pages, 


THE WINE APPRECIATION GUILD 
360 Swift Avenue. South San Francisco CA 94080 
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two days, then is filtered through a 
paper element filter to remove impuri- 
ties before use in the winery. 

Two cork suppliers, Laffite Cork & 
Capsule and Cork Associates, have 
new facilities with specialized rehu- 
midification rooms that employ ozone 
treatment. Ozone is injected with the 
mist water into these rooms to prevent 
mold growth during the critical rehy- 
dration phase of cork treatment. The 


OPT ozone generator is timed to oper- 
ate automatically at night allowing the 
ozone to revert to oxygen by the next 
morning. Not only is the cool, humidi- 
fied room protected from mold growth 
but additional spores on the corks are 
destroyed. a 

The above information was submitted by 
David Mahaffey, winemaker and instructor, 
Napa Valley College; John McClain, vice pres- 
ident, Ozone Purification Technologies, Inc. 


707/ 254-0576; and Michael Havens, Havens 
Wine Cellars. The text was edited by PWV 
staff, peer-reviewed, and then reviewed for 
accuracy by all parties quoted. 


References 
1. Water and Wastewater Disinfection, 1975, Ann 
Arbor Sciences Inc., Ann Arbor, MI, Chapter I: 
Aspects of the Quantitative Assessment of 
Germicidal Efficiency of Disinfection, by J. Carrell 
Morris. 
2. Food Technology, June 1997. 
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S/S PISTON PUMPS 


5 NCM 


10 hp one speed * 260 gp m/ 10 hp two speed « 260/130 gpm 


6NCM 


15 hp one speed « 430 gpm / 15 hp twospeed « 430/215 gpm 


PERISTALTIC / TUBING PUMPS 


SMALL « single tube « 35gpm / doubletube * 70gpm 
LARGE « single tube *140 gpm / double tube « 280 gpm 


THE COMPLEAT 
WINEMAKER 


955 Vintage Avenue « St. Helena CA 94574 
707-963-9681 ¢ FAX 707-963-7739 


request our catalog of machinery, equipment and supplies 


SPADONI COMBINATION FILTER 


Wine & Lees Filter 


One unit solves 

various filtration 

needs: 

e Lees filtration 
(juice or wine) 

e Wine pad filtration 

¢ D.E. filtration 


In Canada: 


6935 Oakwood Drive 

NIAGARA FALLS, Ontario L2E 6S5 
Ph (905) 357-2930 or (905) 358-5202 
Fax: (905) 374-2930 


EXTREMELY GOOD PRICE!! 


CRIVELLER CO. 
NIAGARA FALLS 


In USA: 
CRIVELLER CO. 
P.O. Box 162 
Lewiston, N.Y. 14092 


Celebrating 25 Years Vi 


Home of the Clones 4 


Head offices in Santa Rosa 
and growing fields in Fresno 


Guaranteeing the industry a Certified Foundation 


SONOMA GRAPEVINES, INC. 
A STATEWIDE TEAM AT YOUR SERVICE 


Offering a complete range of 
professional design services 
including master planning. 


ASK FOR OUR FREE VIDEO 
SANTA ROSA OFFICES 
tel: 707/542-5510 fax: 707/542-4801 


Consider us your certified resource 


‘ j ‘ Silverado 
Dormants #:Greenvines «Rootings «Cuttings 


Vineyards 
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» These Unified Symposium exhibitors are WINERV&VINEVARD advertisers 
January 21-29, 1998 


COMPANY 


A& P Ag Structures 406 
11266 Avenue 264, Visalia, CA 93277; 
tel: 209/685-8700; fax: 209/685-8622 


American Nursery 515 
Route 1, Box 87 B1, Madison, VA 
22727; tel: 540/948-5064; 

fax: 540/948-5150 


Barrel Associates Intl. 707 
Barrel Associates International 
will introduce its new “deep” 
toasted American oak barrels. You 
are invited to come by the booth 
and learn about this great new bar- 
rel. 
575 Lincoln Ave., Ste. 200, Napa, CA 
94558; tel: 707/257-0714 or 
800/227-5625; fax: 707/257-0742 


Barrel Builders, Inc. 420 
Barrel Builders will feature bar- 
rels from Tonnellerie Marchive and 
Budapesti Kadar and distribute 
samples of ProxyClean, a unique 
cleaning agent. Other products will 
include oak chips, silicone bungs, 
and sulfur disks. 
PO Box 268, St. Helena, CA 94574; 
tel: 707/942-4291 or 800/365-8231; 
fax: 707/942-5426 


BLUE-X Vine Shelters 335 
See the original, easy to use BLUE 

tube, available in 24 and 30-inch 

heights, and register to win 500 

BLUE-X° Vine Shelters. 

PO Box 818, Rancho Cordova, CA 

95471; tel: 888-472-5839; 

fax: 916/858-1272 


CAL-PAC 124, 126 
PO Box 25848, Fresno, CA 93729; 
tel: 209/435-5893; fax: 209/435-3253 


California Grapevine Nursery 703 
California Grapevine Nursery is 

now taking orders for dormant 

rootstock and grafted vines, 

including custom grafting for the 

1999 season! Visit the nursery’s 

booth or call 800/344-5688. 

1085 Galleron Rd., St. Helena, CA 

94574-9790; tel: 707/963-5688; 

fax: 707/963-1840 


Canton Cooperage Co. 309 
Canton Cooperage will be show- 
ing American and Hungarian oak 
barrels and the new 265 liter wine 
barrels — 10 gallons more per bar- 
rel. Ken Seymour will be on hand 
to answer questions. 
365 S. Woodlawn Ave., Lebanon, KY 
40033; tel: 800/692-9888 or 
502/692-9888; fax: 502/692-3998 


COMPANY BOOTH 


Cellulo Company 612 
A leading manufacturer-supplier 
of quality products, Cellulo will 
present Cellupore” filter sheets, 
Oak-Mor” granular white oak, and 
Novo Nordisk’s color and tannin 
enhancing enzyme, Vinozym G. 
Cellulo. 

2949 E. Townsend, Fresno, CA 
93721; tel: 209/485-2692; 

fax: 209/485-4254 


The Compleat Winemaker 122 
Visit the Compleat Winemaker 
booth to see the Ragazzini MS2 
perastaltic pump, filtration equip- 
ment, Rapid floor corker, labeling 


equipment, ARO _air-operated 
diaphragm pumps, and other 
equipment. 


955 Vintage Ave., St. Helena, CA 
94574; tel: 707/963-9681; 
fax: 707/963-7739. 


Cork Associates 405 
Cork Associates offers still wine 

corks in BWC-Plus, natural, and 

traditional washes and will also 

display the time proven Twin-Top 

cork for still wines and SPARK 

sparkling wine corks. 

2557 Napa Valley Corporate Dr. #A, 

Napa, CA 94558; 

tel: 707/224-6000; fax: 707/224-7616 


Cork Supply USA, Inc. 501, 503 
Visit the Cork Supply booth to 
discuss the company’s Triple 
Quality Assurance Program, inno- 
vative approach to supplying pre- 
mium wine corks, and what the 
future holds for wine closures. 
537-F Stone Rd., Benicia, CA 94510; 
tel: 707/746-0353; fax: 707/746-7471 


Duarte Nursery 200, 202 
The Duarte Nursery’s Big Pot 
Benchgrafts are guaranteed to 
stand. Measure the quality by their 
performance. Duarte offers free 
delivery in most of California and 
Oregon. 
1555 Baldwin Rd., Hughson, CA 
95326; tel: 209/531-0351; fax: 
209/531-0352 


Electro-Steam Generator 642 
Electro-Steam Generator Corp- 

oration will exhibit its all-electric 

steam cleaner, perfect for cleaning 

and sanitizing your bottling lines, 

barrels, and vats. It’s portable, 

compact, and 98% efficient. 

1000 Bernard St., Alexandria, VA 

22314-1299; tel: 800/634-8177; 

fax: 800/STEAM24 


COMPANY BOOTH 


ENCORE! 400, 402 
Encore! will be introducing its line 
of premium Italian-made wine bot- 
tles as well as its new 1-, 2-, and 15- 
pack UPS shippers made from 
earth-friendly molded paper fiber. 
860 S. 19th St., Richmond, CA 
94804; tel: 510/234-5670; 
fax: 510/234-0433 


Euro-Machines, Inc. B 

Euro-Machines will show Euro- 
press grape press, Braud grape har- 
vesters, must, juice, and wine 
pumps, destemmer/crushers and 
more! 

East: PO Box 843, Culpeper, VA 
22701; tel: 540/825-5700; fax: 
540/825-5789. West: 5199 Fulton Dr., 
Ste. I, Fairfield, CA 94585; 
tel: 707/864-5800; fax: 707/864-5879 


The Groskopf Companies 927 
Groskopf Warehouse has East and 
West Coast storage and shipping 
facilities for US wineries and 
importers. Groskopf Logistics Ser- 
vices provides coast-to-coast direct 
wine shipment. Agent for Landstar 
Logistics. 
20580 8th St., Sonoma, CA 95476, 
PO Box 128, Vineburg, CA 95487; 
tel: 707/996-2113; fax: 707/939-3112 


Hall & Bartley 608 

Hall & Bartley is a full service 
architectural firm which specializes 
in winery design. Services include 
feasibility studies, master planning, 
process sizing, and architectural ser- 
vices for new or existing wineries. 
4701 Old Redwood Highway, Santa 
Rosa, CA 95403; tel: 707/544-1642; 
fax: 707/544-1646 


Innerstave 521 
Bob Rogers and Noel Helmbrecht 

will demonstrate all the products of 

INNERSTAVE. 

24200 Arnold Dr., Sonoma, CA 

95476; tel: 707/996-8781; 

fax: 707/996-1157 


Jim’s Supply Co., Inc. A 
Jim’s Supply Co., Inc., innova- 
tors in vineyard products, intro- 
duces the new and improved 
3-inch Crossarm. Learn about this 
new development in sturdy, low 
profile trellising. 
3530 Pierce Rd., PO Box 668, 
Bakersfield, CA 93302; tel: 805/324- 
6514 or 800/423-8016; fax: 805/324- 
6586; or 4102 A, St. Helena Hiway, 
Calistoga, CA 94515; 
tel: 707/942-5467; fax 707/942-9752 


“COMPANY 


Juvenal Direct 337, 339, 436, 438 
A supplier of wine corks, Juvenal 
Direct will feature its line of corks, 
filters, and filter media from Filtrox 
and an EPC-35 press from Sutter. 
120 Dodd Ct., American Canyon, CA 
94589, or PO Box 5449, Napa, CA 
94581; tel: 707/254-2000; 
fax: 707/642-2288 


KHS Machines, Inc. 303, 305, 307 
KHS Machines will feature the 
new UNI-V monoblock filler/ 
sealer and the F Miller & Co. 
crusher/ destemmer. 

1350 Industrial Ave., 
Petaluma, CA 94952; 

tel: 707/763-4844; fax: 707/763-6997 


Ste. G, 


KLR Machines 1135, 1234 
KLR Machines, Inc., represents 
the Vaslin-Bucher line of grape 
presses, and Delta destemmer/ 
crushers and pumps, the Vinimatic 
rotary fermentor, and the Begerow 
line of filter sheets. 
350 Morris St., Suite E, Sebastopol, 
CA 95472-3871; tel: 707/823-2883; 
fax: 707/823-6954; or 47 W. Steuben 
St., Bath, NY 14810-1151; 
tel: 607/776-4193; fax 607/776-9044 


Lodi-Woodbridge Winegrape 
Commission 604 
Lodi — quality and value make it 
one of the wine industry’s great 
resources. Come learn how it con- 
tinues to lead California with inno- 
vative programs in marketing, pro- 
motion, and viticultural research. 
1420 South Mills, Ste. K, Lodi, CA 
95242; tel: 209/367-4727; 
fax: 209/367-0737 


Logix” 120 
The Logix” Winery Control 
System provides precise tank tem- 
perature and refrigeration equip- 
ment control along with complete 
reporting features, remote alarm 
notification, and integrated control 
of other plant processes. 
10518 NE 68th Street, Kirkland, WA 
98033; tel: 425/828-4149; 
fax: 425/828-9682 
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COMPANY — 


Mendocino Cooperage 201 A,B 
Striving “to be the best,” Men- 

docino Cooperage is dedicated to 

providing the finest quality wine 

barrel available to the wine indus- 

try, “One Barrel at a Time.” Sales 

agent: 415/457-3955. 

12901 Eastside Rd., 

Hopland, CA 95449; 

tel: 707/744-7425; fax: 707/744-7422 


Pickering Winery Supply 644 
Pickering will introduce its new 

line of stainless steel tanks from 

MBDL, available in sizes from 50 to 

100,000 gallons, and showcase 

Vernou, Meyrieux, and Euro bar- 

rels, and Gultig corks. 

888 Post St., San Francisco, CA 

94109; tel: 415/474-1588; 

fax: 415/474-1617 


Practical Winery & Vineyard 536 
Come by PWV’s booth to see and 

buy new winemaking- and wine- 

growing-related books, or just say 

bl 

15 Grande Paseo, San Rafael, CA 

94903; tel: 415/479-5819; 

fax: 415/492-9325 


Quiedan 517 
PO Box 4873, Carmel, CA 93921; 


tel: 408/663-0770; fax: 408/663-0777 


Ramondin USA, Inc. 434 
Ramondin, a world leader in tin 

capsules, specializes in custom- 

decorated designs and colors and 

has recently started offering irregu- 

larly cut capsules that can be 

matched to labels. 

2557 Napa Valley Corporate Dr., 

Ste G, Napa, CA 94558; 

tel: 707/944-2277; fax: 707/257-1408 


RLS Equipment Co., Inc. 
829,831,928,930 
RLS will display the Magitec 
stemmer/crusher, the Kiesel Sp- 
FTF must pump, and stainless steel 
tanks from Rieger. Information will 
also be available on membrane 
presses and Baja tin capsules. 
PO Box 282, Egg Harbor, NJ 08215; 
tel: 609/965-0074; West Coast 
800/527-0197; fax: 609/965-2509 


BOOTH 


Scott Laboratories 600, 602, 701 
Please visit Scott Laboratories’ 

booth to discuss your equipment, 

packaging (still and sparkling), fer- 

mentation and filtration needs. 

Scott offers options for all sizes of 

wineries and operations. 

2220 Pine View Way, PO Box 4559, 

Petaluma, CA 94955-4559; 

tel: 707/765-6666; fax: 707/765-6674 


Seguin Moreau 700 
Seguin Moreau, the oldest French 

cooperage, continues to provide 

quality French and American oak 

barrels. The company has large and 

small cooperage available to meet 

all your winemaking needs. 

151 Camino Dorado, Napa, CA 

94558; tel: 707/252-3408; 

fax: 707/252-0319 


Snap N’ Grow™ Grow Tubes 

All the benefits of a premium 
grow tube (3.5" diameter, reusabil- 
ity and proven coloring) and then 
some (herbicide-resistant ventila- 
tion and compact storage). All at a 
price you'll appreciate. Contact is 
Chris Siems. 
6366 Commerce Blvd., Ste 307 
Rohnert Park, CA 94928 
tel: Toll-free (888) 476-9882 
fax: 707/894-7402 


Sonoma Grapevines 819, 821 
Sonoma Grapevines, Inc, has 
proudly been growing an industry 
reputation for more than 25 years. 
Dormant field grown rootings, 
benchgrafts, and potted vines. Call 
the nursery with a statewide ser- 
vice team. 
Head office: PO Box 293, 3600 
Fulton Rd., Santa Rosa, CA 95403; 
tel: 707/542-5510; fax 707/542-4801. 
Growing fields: 13011 South 
Jameson Ave., Burrel, CA 93656; tel: 
209/866-5408; fax: 209/866-0305; 
e-mail: sgi@sonomagrape.com; 
website: www.sonomagrape.com 


StaVin Inc. 401, 403 
StaVin offers two- to three-year air- 
dried, traditionally fire-toasted, 
French, American, and Hungarian 
oak infusion systems for tank and 
barrel. Representing Sansaud, 
Berthomieu, Bernard French, and 
Kelvin American oak barrels. 
PO Box 1693, Sausalito, CA 94966; 
tel: 415/331-7849; fax: 415/331-0516 


COMPANY > 


Sunridge Nursery 500 
441 Vineland Rd., Bakersfield, CA 
93307; tel: 805/363-VINE; 


fax: 805/366-4251 


Supreme Corgq, Inc. 513 
SupremeCorq’ is a synthetic clo- 
sure made from thermoplastic elas- 
tomer, a high-grade synthetic 
material. It will not break in the 
bottle, seals immediately, prevents 
leakage, and helps eliminate 
tainted wine. 
5901 South 226th St., Kent, WA 
98032; tel: 253/395-8712; 
fax: 253/395-8713 


Tonnellerie Boutes 408 
This producer of high quality 

French oak wine barrels will dis- 

play Bordeaux-, Burgundy-, and 

Chateau-style barrels made from 

only the finest wood in Allier, 

Nevers, and Trongais forests. 

2320 Creekside Road, Santa Rosa, CA 

95405; tel: 707/542-1158; 

fax: 707/544-7684 


Tonnellerie Francaise 925, 1024 
Tonnellerie Francaise is currently 
focusing on variations of wood fla- 
vors from different parts of the 
American oak forests. Please stop 
by to discuss wood flavors in 
detail. 
1401 Tubbs Ln., Calistoga, CA 94515; 
tel: 707/942-9301; fax: 797/942-5037 


Tonnellerie Radoux , USA 509 
With 50 years of experience and 
subsidiaries in California, Spain, 
Australia, and South Africa, 
Tonnellerie Radoux is a competi- 
tive international company dedi- 
cated to quality. Visit booth 509 to 
discuss your needs. 
578 Martin Ave., Rohnert Park, CA 
94928; tel: 707/588-9144; 
fax: 707/588-8547 


Treessentials Company 606 
Treessentials Company offers inno- 
vative vine establishment solutions, 
such as the new Trilobite Grow 
Tube, to promote bigger, healthier, 
and balanced vines for earlier, 
larger, and sustainable yields. 
PO Box 7097, St. Paul, MN 55107; 
tel: 800/634-2843; fax: 800/809-5818 


BOOTH COMPANY — 


Vincent Bouchard Cooperages, 
Barrel Broker 638 
Vincent Bouchard Cooperages rep- 
resents Les  Tonnelleries de 
Bourgogne — an association of Ton- 
nellerie Damy (Meursault) and 
Tonnellerie Billon (Beaune); Tonnel- 
lerie Vicard (Cognac), Tonnellerie 
Lafitte (Cognac), and Tonnellerie 
Cadus (Ladoix-Serigny). 
PO Box 2322, Napa, CA 94558; 
tel: 707/257-3582; fax: 707/254-0852 


Vinifera, Inc. 445 
Vinifera, Inc., is a grapevine nurs- 
ery that uses disease-testing and an 
herbaceous grafting method to 
produce high quality plants with 
strong graft unions and well-devel- 
oped root systems. 
4288 Bodega Ave., Petaluma, CA 
94952; tel: 800/648-1681 or 
707/773-4557; fax: 707/773-0665 


Vintage Nurseries 620 
The nursery specializes in pro- 
ducing dormant and greengrowing 
bench grafts. A complete variety 
and clone selection is available and 
the nursery also produces root- 
stock rootings and own-rooted 
vines. 
550 Highway 46, Wasco, CA 93280; 
tel: 800/499-9019 or 805/758-4777; 
fax: 805/758-4999 


Western Square Industries E 
Western Square has a complete 

line of barrel racks, barrel washing 

equipment, harvest bins, and bin 

trailers. 

1621 N. Broadway, Stockton, CA 

95205; tel: 209/944-0921; 

fax: 209/944-0934 

or 1500 Whitehall Lane, St. Helena, 

CA 94574; tel: 707/963-1584; 

fax: 707/963-7213 


World Cooperage Company, Inc. 
911, 913, 1012, 1010 
World Cooperage unveils its 
newest products, the hand-crafted, 
hand-selected T.W. Boswell Legacy 
barrel and the French coopered 
barrel, Barrique Bardot. Also on dis- 
play, oak alternatives in several 
configurations. 
PO Box 1659, 1078 South Jefferson, 
Lebanon, MO 65536 
West Coast — tel: 707/644-2530; 
fax: 707/644-8218 
Production Headquarters — tel: 
417/588-4151; fax: 417/588-3344 
e-mail: info@cooperage.com 


INNERSTAVE, INC. 


“Original ideas are few,” and most 
are not effective tools to save time or 
money. Innerstave is the original barrel 
insert and has been used as an effective 
tool to add oak character to wines for 
over 19 years. It saves money through 
lower costs for oak barrel flavors. 


Since 1979, Innerstave has gained 
wide acceptance in all forms of barrels 
and tanks because of its exclusive, non- 
invasive, cleanable design. Innerstave, 
designed for stainless tanks, requires 
no welding and is installed by the com- 
pany’s own qualified coopers. 

Innerstave receives highest acclaim 
for its award-winning, premium oak 
character which can be found in many 
highly rated wines. Innerstave’s on-site 
supply of aged French and American 
oak ensures availability of prepared 
oak for each Innerstave order, and gives 
the winemaker control of oak type, 
wood-to-wine ratio, and toast level. 
Each is important when making award- 
winning wines. 


Bearer 


ne 


J 


i 
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Innerstave works closely with wine- 
makers so the decisions of wood type 
and toast level match each wine. These 
decisions are then carefully adhered to 
by Innerstave design, manufacturing, 
and installation staff. All wineries pur- 
chasing from Innerstave are guaranteed 
satisfaction. 

For more information, contact: 

Innerstave, Inc. 

Bob Rogers 

24200 Arnold Dr., Sonoma, CA 95476 

tel: 707/996-8781; fax: 707/996-1157 
PLEASE SEE INNERSTAVE AD, PAGE 117. 


ACCURATE FORKLIFT, INC. 

Accurate Forklift is the oldest and 
largest locally owned and operated 
forklift dealership north of the Golden 
Gate Bridge. Established in 1976 in 
Santa Rosa and _ servicing Napa, 
Sonoma, Lake, and Mendocino coun- 
ties for the past 20 years, Accurate pro- 
vides the wine industry with a com- 
plete line of new and used (battery, 
propane, gasoline, and diesel powered) 
forklifts from 2,0001b to 17,500Ib capac- 
ity. Complete service capabilities are 
available in Accurate’s well-equipped 
repair facility and in the field with five 
fully equipped service vehicles. 

Accurate is the factory-authorized 
dealer for TCM Forklifts and the 
BT/Prime Mover line of electric nar- 
row-aisle and electric and manual pal- 
let jacks. The wine industry has been a 
primary focus for Accurate Forklift, 
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and in addition to forklifts, the com- 
pany provides sales and rental of a 
large variety of forklift attachments for 
bin dumping and palletless handling of 
case goods. More than 200 large and 
small wineries in the North Bay have 
relied on Accurate Forklift for service 
on, as well as rental of, forklifts. 


: 


Accurate Forklift has counted on its 
reputation to expand its customer base 
in the North Coast wine industry, and 
this has even brought wine industry 
inquiries from and sales of equipment 
to wineries located in both Chile and 
California’s Central Coast. 

For more information, contact: 

Accurate Forklift, Inc. 

85 Scenic Ave., Santa Rosa, CA 95407 

tel: 707/585-3675; fax: 707/585-9734 
PLEASE SEE ACCURATE FORKLIFT AD, PAGE 70. 
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INDEX TO SUPPLIERS 


ACCURATE FORKLIFT, INC. 
AWS/PROSPERO EQUIPMENT CORP. 
BARREL ASSOCIATES INTERNATIONAL 
BARREL BUILDERS, INC. 

THE BOSWELL COMPANY 

VINCENT BOUCHARD COOPERAGES 
CANTON COOPERAGE CO. 
CARLSEN & ASSOCIATES 

CELLULO CO. 

THE COMPLEAT WINEMAKER 
COREY DELTA CONSTRUCTORS 
CRIVELLER COMPANY 
ELECTRO-STEAM GENERATOR CORP. 
EURO-MACHINES, INC. 

HANSEL LEASING, INC. 

IBC NETWORK 

INNERSTAVE, INC. 

KHS MACHINES, INC. 

KLR MACHINES 

MEL KNOX BARREL BROKER 
KRONES, INC. 

LOGIX® 

McBRADY ENGINEERING, INC 

MEE INDUSTRIES, INC. 
MENDOCINO COOPERAGE 

MOBILE WINE LINE 

NAPA FERMENTATION SUPPLIES 
OGLETREE’S 

PICKERING WINERY SUPPLY 
PRESRAY 

PRODUCT LINES UNLIMITED 

RLS EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 

SANTA ROSA STAINLESS STEEL 
SCOTT LABORATORIES 

SEGUIN MOREAU 

STAVIN INCORPORATED 
TONNELLERIE BOUTES 

TONNELLERIE FRANCAISE 
TONNELLERIE MERCIER 
TONNELLERIE RADOUX USA, INC. 
TONNELLERIE SAURY 

VALLEY PIPE & SUPPLY, INC. 
WESTEC TANK COMPANY 

WESTERN SQUARE INDUSTRIES 
WORLD COOPERAGE COMPANY, INC. 
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WESTEC TANK COMPANY 

Westec Tank Company (WTC), a divi- 
sion of the Alary Corporation, has relo- 
cated. Formerly located in Windsor, 
Westec Tank Company is now in its new 
facilities at 1402 Grove St., Healdsburg, 
CA, next to its sister companies. “This 
has resulted in a streamlining of opera- 
tions,” says Bill Booth, COO, “and has 
poised the company for future growth.” 


One example of the company’s 
improved operation is that all compo- 
nents are now designed, engineered, and 
manufactured under one __ roof. 
Additionally the new facility has been 
outfitted with state of the art technology, 
which gives Westec improved quality 
control to support the company’s “cus- 
tomer assurance program” and allows 
the company to remain extremely price- 
sensitive. 

Currently, all tanks are subjected to a 
flooded hydro test, which assures each 
and every stainless steel wine tank 
leaves the plant with complete structural 
integrity for “zero leaks,” according to 
Joe Belli, vice president of Westec Tank 
Company. 

Also new at Westec Tank are the 100- 
ton rotary fermentors being manufac- 
tured under a licensing agreement with 
A&G Australia. “The rotaries are turning 
winemaking horizontally,” Larry Alary, 
CEO of Alary Corp., says with a grin, 
“while helping turn wine profits up.” 

A new facility, new technology, price 
sensitivity, improved quality control, 
and tank testing all demonstrate why 
WTC is building a “stainless” reputa- 
tion. 

For more information, contact: 

Westec Tank Company 

1402 Grove St., Healdsburg, CA 95448 

tel: 707/431-9342; fax: 707/431-7561 


LOGIX® 


Wine tank temperature control has 
never been more precise, reliable, and 
convenient. The Logix Winery Control 
System (WCS) provides a tank with 
multiple temperature control modes 
for each step in the fermentation 
process. Each temperature mode can be 
sequentially scheduled and imple- 
mented without manual supervision. 
The WCS continuously monitors fer- 
mentation changes and keeps wine- 
makers informed 24 hours/day with 
remote alarm notification and modem 
access capabilities. 

The Logix WCS can incorporate 
other facility processes, including: 
energy efficient refrigeration system 
operation; barrel room humidity and 
temperature control; CO, gas alarming; 
waste water treatment monitoring; 
plus more! 

The Logix WCS logs all operating 
data year-round allowing you to repeat 
past successes while improving under- 
standing of your facility’s functioning. 
The WCS offers clear and uncompli- 
cated reporting features. Histories may 
be analyzed in both text and plotted 
graphic formats and in time frames 
from a few hours to a full year. 
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The WCS is an easy system to use! 
Animated graphics depict your win- 
ery’s current status and allow equip- 
ment control changes with a simple 
“point and choose” action. 

By automating many routine tasks, 
the WCS permits winemakers to focus 
on crafting their finest wines and facil- 
ity managers to concentrate on efficient 
plant operation. 

For more information, contact: 

Logix 

10518 N.E. 68th St., Kirkland, WA 98033 

tel: 425/828-4149; fax: 425/828-9682 
PLEASE SEE LOGIX AD, PAGE 86. 
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HANSEL LEASING, INC. 


Hansel Leasing, Inc., is a full service 
automobile, truck, and equipment leas- 
ing company that has served Sonoma 
and Napa counties for over 30 years. 
Hansel specializes in leasing winery 
equipment, including wine barrels, 
labeling machines, bottling machines, 
wind machines, stainless tanks, barrel 
racks, and many other types of equip- 
ment that are important to producing 
good wine. The company also leases 
trucks, tractors, and cars. 

Many types of lease programs are 
available, ranging from 24 months to 60 
months. Hansel has fair market value 
leases as well as guaranteed value 
leases. You can put money down or 
apply minimal “get in” fees. Hansel 
provides very flexible credit terms and 
is quite willing to work out deals for 
special situations. The staff is quite 
well-versed in the winery and vineyard 
business. Hansel’s current client list 
includes Geyser Peak Winery, Codera 
Wine Group, Hansel Vineyards, 
Testarossa Winery, Vinifera, Inc., Castle 
Vineyards, Villa Adriana, and 
Knollwood Vineyards. 

For more information or a lease quote on any of 
your current or future needs, contact: 

Hansel Leasing, Inc. 

2800 Corby Ave., Santa Rosa CA 95407 

tel: 707/525-1545; fax: 707/544-7801 
PLEASE SEE HANSEL LEASING AD, PAGE 55. 


TONNELLERIE FRANCAISE 


Since 1980, Tonnellerie Francaise has 
been a pioneer in American oak barrels 
coopered in the traditional French 
method but modified to enhance 
American oak for wine. 

Last winter, Tonnellerie Francaise 
began working with 10 winemakers to 
evaluate different American oak 
forests. The experimental wines made 
in barrels coopered in 1996 from forests 
in Missouri, Virginia, Pennsylvania, 
Oregon, and center of France are being 
tasted for oak comparison. Four barrels 
from each forest lot were used in each 


@ winery. All barrels were made identi- 
cally at the same time to reduce vari- 


ables as much as possible. 
This experimentation continues in 
1997 with barrels made from oak from 
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Missouri, Virginia, Pennsylvania, and 
Minnesota, and from a blend of various 
American oak sources. 

Tonnellerie Francaise also offers 
French oak from Nadalie in Bordeaux 
and Marsannay in Burgundy in 225L 
through 500L capacities and the toast of 
your choice. 

The bountiful 1997 harvest has cre- 
ated a strong demand for barrels, push- 
ing delivery dates back five months for 
orders taken in October. This is an alert 
for next harvest: If it is as big as 1997, 
barrel availability for French and 
American will be even more tightly 
restricted than 1997. It is recommended 
that crush orders be placed as soon in 
January or February as possible. 

For more information, contact: 

Tonnellerie Francaise 

Duane Wall, Alain Poisson, or Tim Olson 

1401 Tubbs Ln, Calistoga, CA 94515 

tel: 707/942-9301, fax: 707/942-5037 
PLEASE SEE TONNELLERIE FRANCAISE AD, PAGE 5. 


ELECTRO-STEAM GENERATOR CORP. 


Electro-Steam Generator Corpora- 
tion manufactures an all-electric steam 
cleaner that is widely used in wineries 
around the U.S. Your wines deserve the 
finest care, and Electro-Steam offers the 
most effective method to clean your 
equipment. These units are small and 
efficient and are an excellent way to 
clean and sanitize your bottling line, 
barrels, and vats. Steam sanitizes on 
contact without chemicals. 

Steam works wonders on tartrates. A 
New York customer describes the inside 
of his stainless steel tanks after using an 
Electro-Steam generator as shiny as a 
new nickel. You simply insert the steam 
hose at the top of the vat, turn the gener- 
ator on, and let it steam. When it’s fin- 
ished, you'll find what looks like ash in 
the bottom of the vat. This can be rinsed 
out with a hot water hose. 
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Electro-Steam manufactures a qual- 
ity generator utilizing the finest com- 
ponents on the market since 1952. Each 
is hand built with care to suit your indi- 
vidual requirements and will give 
many years of efficient, dependable 
service with 98% efficiency. No boilers 
or chemicals are necessary. This is culi- 
nary grade steam with point-of-use 
placement and requires no flue, fumes, 
or fireguard walls. Electro-Steam gen- 
erators meet ASME Miniature Code, 
UL, ETC, CSA, and OSHA require- 
ments. 

For more information, contact: 

Electro-Steam Generator Corp. 

1000 Bernard St. 

Alexandria, VA 22314-1299 

tel: 800/634-8177; fax: 800/STEAM24 
PLEASE SEE ELECTRO-STEAM AD, PAGE 110. 


COREY DELTA CONSTRUCTORS 


Corey Delta (CD) Constructors was 
founded in 1974 and continues to oper- 
ate as a general engineering contractor 
serving the wine industry and other 
industrial markets in the western U.S. 
The company’s growth and success are 
a direct result of a corporate commit- 
ment to safety, innovation, and 
integrity. Primary areas of expertise 
include civil, structural, and mechani- 
cal installations. 

Corey Delta received the top AGC 
(Associated General Contractors of 
America) award for safety nationally in 
its industrial classification for 1996. 

CD craftspeople are trained in the 
use of the most up-to-date, innovative 
construction technology including 
automated track welders for installa- 
tion of channel refrigeration jackets on 
wine tanks, orbital welding for process 
lines (including juice), and laser pump 
alignment. 

Corey Delta’s experience in the wide 
variety of winery construction and 
maintenance projects, combined with a 
nationally recognized safety program, 
assures winery customers of a success- 
ful project. 

For more information, contact: 

Corey Delta, Inc. 

PO Box 637 

Benicia, CA 94510 

tel: 707/747-7500, fax: 707/745-5619 
PLEASE SEE COREY DELTA AD, PAGE 13. 
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TONNELLERIE SAURY 


Wines of distinction deserve well- 
crafted barrels, Tonnellerie Saury has 
been perfecting the artisanship of 
cooperage for three generations. For the 
rest of the story, call Bayard Fox. 


For more information, contact: 
Tonnelleries de Correze, USA 
PO Box 672, Rutherford, CA 94574 
tel: 707/963-3666; fax: 707/963-8228 


KHS MACHINES, INC, 


KHS Machines, Inc., manufactures 
and represents a range of high quality 
equipment for the wine and brewing 
industries. The KHS product line 
includes: 

KHS Innofill: Filling Technology — 
KHS offers the most extensive variety 
of filling machines and lives up to its 
reputation of being one of the market 
and engineering leaders, featuring low 
vacuum, pressure and gravity, mechan- 
ical, and electronic fill height control 
fillers. 

KHS Innopro: Filtration and Process 
Technology — Innopro signifies top 
technology and the highest level of per- 
formance in the area of filtration. KHS’s 
plate and frame, sheet, and DE filters 
have been the industry standard for 
decades. Pressure leaf and membrane 
filters are also available. 

KHS Innoket: Labeling Technology 
— Uncompromising quality, meeting 
today’s packaging needs. KHS offers 
dependable and precision dressing of 
all types of labels, including pressure 
sensitive, cold and hot glue, roll-fed. 
Features include ease of operation and 
low cost of maintenance. 
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KHS Innoclean: Cleaning Tech- 
nology — These universal rinsing sys- 
tems, meeting the demands of today’s 
containers, are designed for the treat- 
ment of various sizes and shapes. 
Multiple rinsing media combinations. 

KHS Machines, Inc. also represents the 
following manufacturers of quality 
equipment: KHS/Reinhard, new and 
used bottling equipment for small to 
medium facilities; F. Miller & Co., 
destemmer crushers; Beer GMBH, cap- 
sule dispensers, spinners, and heat tun- 
nels; Spadoni Filtration, plate and frame, 
pressure leaf, rotary drum vacuum. 

For more information, contact: 

KHS Machines, Inc. 

1350 Industrial Ave., Suite G 

Petaluma, CA 94952 

tel: 707/763-4844; fax: 707/763-6997 

e-mail: khs@khsmachines.com; 

web: www.khsmachines.com 
PLEASE SEE KHS MACHINES AD, PAGE 11. 


OGLETREE’S 


For over 50 years, Ogletree’s has spe- 
cialized in the customized fabrication of 
winemaking equipment for California’s 
premier wineries and vineyards. These 
vintners rely on Ogletree’s to care for the 
nuance and detail of their receiving hop- 
pers, belt and screw conveyors, transfer 
lines, catwalk systems, and other struc- 
tural components. Ogletree’s eye for 
detail focuses on the refinements of 
clean, finished work, polished welds, 
and well-fitting assemblies. 

Because of Ogletree’s more than 100 
years of collective experience in the wine 
industry, winemakers and winery own- 
ers get more than just an aluminum cat- 
walk system or stainless steel processing 
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equipment when they contract with 
Ogletree’s to work with them; they get a 
storehouse of knowledge that no one 
person alone could offer. Ogletree’s 
working knowledge of the industry 
enables company designers to see poten- 
tial problems or flaws in design or plan- 
ning of expansions and upgrades. This 
familiarity also allows Ogletree’s to offer 
solutions and new designs to achieve the 
original, intended goal. 

Ogletree’s has proven to be a valuable 
partner to all its clients. Serving the 
industry from its facility in St. Helena 
since 1946, Ogletree’s helps wineries, 
large and small, distinguish their prod- 
ucts in a competitive marketplace. 

For more information, contact: 

Ogletree’s 

935 Vintage Ave., St. Helena, CA 94574 

tel: 707/963-3537; fax: 707/963-8217 
PLEASE SEE OGLETREE’S AD, PAGE 26. 


THE COMPLEAT WINEMAKER 
Equipment, Systems, & Supplies 

The Compleat Winemaker (TCW) 4 
manufactures, adapts, and supplies 
processing equipment to the wine 
industry. TCW provides pumping sys- 
tems with complete application and 
engineering support for Ragazini pis- 
ton and peristaltic pumps, featuring the 
gentle and efficent transfer of liquids 
and must with capacities of 6 to 60 tons 
per hour. TCW-designed multi-applica- 
tion pumps ‘have Jabsco or Zambelli 
pump heads up to 125 gpm. Other 
pumps include TCW-adapted designs 
with ARO diaphragm, Madden meter- 
ing, and Aro piston types of pump 
heads. 

TCW’s line of products includes 
Zambelli crushing and pressing equip- 
ment and equipment for lees filtration, 
sheet filtration, and DE filtration. TCW 
also designs, manufactures, and supplies 
pneumatic decorking equipment for test- 
ing and quality control applications as 
well as straight recorking and rebottling. 
TCW’s rinsing, purging, filling, capping, 
foil spinning and crimping, and labeling 
equipment is designed for the lower vol- 
ume specialty applications. 

TCW manufactures custom fittings to 
meet your special needs, including 
reducers and connectors for equipment 
with different fittings and end sizes. 
Standard stock supplies include 
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TriClamp and I-line stainless steel fit- 
tings, Flo-Coupling fittings, winery 
hose, and banding equipment and sup- 
plies. TCW’s stock valve line includes 
butterfly, bypass, ball, pressure-relief, 
and sample valves. 

TCW also designs and manufactures 
custom sight glasses, barrel mixers, 
topping guns, stainless steel racking 
tubes, barrel washers, and tank gaug- 
ing equipment, as well as venting, inert 
gas blanketing, and sparging devices. 

Call TCW Equipment, Systems, & 
Supplies to discuss your needs. 

For more information, contact: 

The Compleat Winemaker 

Equipment, Systems, & Supplies 

Rob Waldron, Wayne Burgstahler, or 

Curt Caviness 

955 Vintage Ave., St. Helena, CA, 94574 

tel: 707/963-9681; fax: 707/963-7739 
PLEASE SEE COMPLEAT WINEMAKER AD, PAGE 90. 


STAVIN INCORPORATED 


StaVin Incorporated designs versa- 
tile, cost-effective oak infusion systems 
as alternatives to oak barrels. Premium 
quality French and Hungarian oak air- 
dried for 24 months and American oak 
air-dried for 36 months are available in 
all toast levels. 


Paying strict attention to thermal 
parameters to ensure thorough heat 
penetration, StaVin creates tradition- 
ally fire-toasted oak, offering bursting 
flavor profiles. 

StaVin’s Modular Tank unit, with full 
staves, achieves the maximum benefit 
within stainless or oak tanks. StaVin’s 
new French Oak Stave Segments, con- 
veniently packaged in food-grade, 
FDA-approved, nylon 15-pound bags, 
and American and Hungarian Oak 
Bean in 10- or 20-pound bags are 
placed directly in the tank. 

StaVin offers three methods to impart 
neutral barrels with equivalent flavors 
of new French, Hungarian, or 


American oak barrels. Traditional bar- 
rel inserts are loaded with full staves. 
Two unique alternatives to pulling 
heads from barrels are StaVin’s 
patented Oaksleeve, comprised of 18- 
inch mini-staves packaged in FDA- 
approved nylon, and StaVin’s stainless 
steel Infusion Tube, loaded with oak 
cubes; both are inserted through the 
bunghole. 

StaVin represents three-year air- 
dried Sansaud Barrels, two-year air- 
dried Tonnellerie Berthomieu and 
Tonnellerie Bernard French oak barrels, 
and two-year air-dried Kelvin 
Cooperage American oak barrels. 

For more information, contact: 

StaVin Incorporated 

PO Box 1693, Sausalito, CA 94966 

tel: 415/331-7849; fax: 415/331-0516 
PLEASE SEE STAVIN AD, PAGE 41. 


SANTA ROSA STAINLESS STEEL 

Santa Rosa Stainless Steel (SRSS) is 
the nation’s largest producer of tanks 
for the wine industry, with more than 
14,000 tanks supplied to wineries 
around the world in the last 30 years. 

SRSS tanks range in capacity from 
one gallon to 230,000 gallons. An 
inventory of 500-, 600-, 3,000-, and 
4,500-gallon tanks is maintained in 
stock for fast delivery at competitive 
prices. 

Santa Rosa Stainless Steel builds 
tanks for fermenting, storage, and 
dejuicing, as well as dosage and char- 
mat tanks for champagne. Various 
types of cooling jackets are available, 
including channel designs and low- 
and high-pressure jackets for glycol, 
ammonia, or freon. The company also 
manufactures custom aluminum cat- 
walks, stainless steel sumps, press 
pans, and related equipment. 
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In addition to providing tanks to 
more than 600 wineries throughout the 
U.S., the company ships tanks to winer- 
ies in Asia, South America, Mexico, and 
Australia. 

Visit the website at srss.com. 

For more information, contact: 

Santa Rosa Stainless Steel 

PO Box 518, Santa Rosa, CA 95402 

tel: 707/544-7777, fax: 707/544-6316 

e-mail: rod@srss.com 
PLEASE SEE SANTA ROSA STAINLESS STEEL AD, PAGE 81. 


SCOTT LABORATORIES 


Scott Laboratories offers machinery 
from a variety of European suppliers 
including Velo, Willmes, Manzini, 
Armbruster, and Guth. 

Velo machinery includes filters (over 
850 North American installations) and 
rotary fermenters. 

Velo manufactures pressure leaf filters 
available in vertical and horizontal con- 
figurations. Sizes range between 2 and 
50 square meters. Other Velo filters 
include plate and frame (32x32, 40x40 
and 60x60), lees filters, and rotary drum 
filters. 

Velo rotary fermenters are available in 
seven sizes from 50 hl to 450 hl. There are 
currently 43 North American rotary fer- 
menter installations with more fer- 
menters on order for 1998 delivery. 

Scott offers both Willmes and Velo 
pneumatic presses. Willmes presses offer 
German design coupled with advanced 
PLC controls. There are over 290 North 
American Willmes installations. 

Piston pumps from Manzini handle a 
wide variety of tasks from must to 
wine transfer to lees. They are available 
in sizes from 2,200 to 21,000 gallons per 
hour. 

Armbruster destemmer/crushers are 
designed to handle demands from 4 to 
110 tons per hour. Standard features 
include varispeed motor and the ability 
to destem without crushing. 

Scott maintains a large in-house parts 
department and trained in-house ser- 
vice mechanics to back the machines it 
sells. 

For more information, contact: 

Scott Laboratories 

2220 Pine View Way, PO Box 4559 

Petaluma, CA 94955-4559 

tel: 707/765-6666; fax: 707/765-6674 
PLEASE SEE SCOTT LABORATORIES AD, PAGE 67. 
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NAPA FERMENTATION SUPPLIES 


Napa Fermentation Supplies offers a 
full line of winemaking equipment and 
supplies, including LA Inox stainless 
steel tanks in variable capacity with 
adjustable lids in sizes from 26 gallons 
to 1,321 gallons and closed top tanks 
from 79 gallons to 3,963 gallons, with or 
without manway. 
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Also available, Karcher hot water pres- 
sure washers with 1,300 psi to 3,000 psi 
and temperatures from 86°F to 285°F 
steam; Jabsco pumps 1” and 1.5” with 
DC or AC inverter drive; Zambelli must 
pumps 2” and 3” with AC inverter drive; 
Zambelli crusher/stemmers from two to 
10 tons per hour; Zambelli manual and 
hydraulic presses; 8” Zambelli plate fil- 
ter; a full line of stainless steel fittings 
and valves, butterfly and ball; 1” to 4” 
wine hose; labware; refractometers; 
microscopes; wine thieves; tabletop 
labelers; and new for 1997, olive oil pro- 
cessing equipment. 

For more information, contact: 

Napa Fermentation Supplies 

575 Third St., Bldg. A, Napa, CA 94559 

tel: 707/255-6372; fax: 707/255-6462 
PLEASE SEE NAPA FERMENTATION AD, PAGE 112. 


TONNELLERIE MERCIER 


From a family of viticulturists, 
Francis Mercier founded his cooperage 
in 1960. This long-time master cooper 
oversees production of almost 10,000 
barrels each year in the workshop in 
Barbezieux, a village between Cognac 
and Bordeaux. 

Relying on traditional French cooper- 
ing methods, Mercier selects the oak 
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from the forest of Allier, Nevers, 
Vosges, and Limousin. The staves are 
hand split, and the oak is air dried for 
20 months. The barrel staves are bent 
and shaped very slowly over an open 
fire. After the barrel is formed, it is 
toasted to a deeply penetrating cara- 
melization, producing an exceptionally 
rich and flavorful barrel. 

The toast level (medium, medium- 
plus, or heavy) is even throughout, 
enhancing the richness and elegance of 
the oak flavor without allowing it to 
overpower the varietal character of the 
wine. 

Tonnellerie Mercier has its own 
California sales office and provides a 
vital communications link between the 
winemaker and _ the _ barrelmaker. 
Regular visits, tasting, and discussions 
will ensure everyone of progress in the 
mutual quest for the highest possible 
quality of the respective products. 

For more information, contact: 

West Coast distributor: 

Mercier USA, Inc. 

2164 Monticello Rd., Napa, CA 94558 

tel: 707/251-5818; fax: 707/251-5811 

East Coast distributor: 

Liliane Recht 

Route 2, Box 756, Montross, VA 22520 

tel: 804/493-9186; fax: 804/493-0435 
PLEASE SEE TONNELLERIE MERCIER AD, PAGE 85. 


EURO-MACHINES, INC. 


The Euro-Machine product line 
includes Europress by Scharfenberger 
Company; Kiesel, Mohno, and Rauch 
juice and must pumps; and Rauch and 
Wottle destemmer/crushers. 

The all stainless steel Europress is 
available in capacities ranging from 380L 
to 32,000L in either open-screen or 
closed-drum style with internal drain 
channels. It offers a built-in drive motor, 
compressor and vacuum pump, axial in- 
feed valve, and two large sliding doors 
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(optional pneumatic) that allow easy fill- 
ing, emptying, and cleaning. 

The Europress offers a freely pro- 
grammable, fully automatic digital 
control, LCD panel and champagne 
program. The dependable, low-main- 
tenance Europress has many advan- 
tages: 1) largest door opening available, 
2) unrestricted full capacity drum (ideal 
for whole cluster pressing), 3) draining 
area encompassing 50% of the drum 
circumference, 4) 4-inch, 5-inch, or 6- 
inch axial inlet with ball valve, 5) 
extremely slow rotational speed of 1.5 
RPM with axial feed and pulse timer 
(which is ideal for crushed grape press- 
ing with the highest possible pre-juic- 
ing and greatest through-put). 

Also available are Kiesel and Guth 
tank mixers, SO, dosers, steam genera- 
tors, used and reconditioned mem- 
brane, bladder, and spindle presses. 

For more information, contact: 

Euro-Machines, Inc. East 

PO Box 843, Culpeper, VA 22701 

tel: 540/825-5700; fax: 540/825-5789 

Euro-Machines, Inc. West 

5199 Fulton Drive, Suite I, Fairfield, CA 94585 

tel: 707/864-5800; fax: 707/864-5879 
PLEASE SEE EURO-MACHINES ADS, PAGES 17, 45. 


VALLEY PIPE & SUPPLY, INC. 


Valley Pipe & Supply, Inc., is a third- 
generation pipe, valves, and fitting dis- 
tributor, established in 1940. In 1989 
Valley Pipe acquired the patterns of 
Valley Foundry & Machine Works. This 
joining of the two companies allowed 
Valley Pipe to be a full-service supply 
house to the wine industry and maintain 
a position of strength in the industrial, 
utility, and food processing business. 

In addition to supplying wineries with 
Valley pumps, valves and fittings, Valley 
Pipe also distributes stainless tubing, fit- 
tings, all valves for winery needs, and 
wine hose. 

The Valley Pipe shop assembles all of 
these materials and fabricates various 
configurations of valves and fittings for 
the wine industry. 

The company has established a work- 
ing relationship with several European 
manufacturers of winery equipment, 
distributing Defranceschi wine presses, 
punch-down tanks, Frigopack, and 
stainless tanks, as well as the Milani 
crusher/destemmers, rotary fermentors, 
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and Enopompe piston pumps, in sizes 
from 85 to 700HL per hour. 

Valley Pipe & Supply distributes 
equipment to wineries throughout the 
U.S., Canada, and Mexico. 

Valley Pipe has always prided itself on 
supplying superior products, and the 
acquisition of Valley Foundry products, 
and Defranceschi, Milani, and Eno- 
pompe equipment continues that pride. 

For more information, contact: 

Valley Pipe & Supply, Inc. 

1801 Santa Clara, Fresno, CA 93721 

tel: 209/233-0321; fax: 209/233-1713 
PLEASE SEE VALLEY PIPE & SUPPLY AD, PAGE 33. 


WESTERN SQUARE INDUSTRIES 


Western Square Industries is the 
industry’s largest supplier of portable 
(forklift-able) steel barrel racks. Standard 
two-barrel models include two high-pro- 
file types (sometimes called topping 
racks) and a low-profile model which is 
also a topping rack, since wine can also 
be worked in place when it is used. 
Other standard items are: a rack for the 
bottom tier of barrels, which can be pal- 
let-jacked from all four directions, and a 
rack for four barrels. 

Standard models will accommodate 
all barrels from 200L to 275L, but special 
models are also available. Regardless of 
what racks your winery uses, Western 
Square can supply racks that will co- 
stack. 

For those wineries still stacking barrels 
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in pyramids, Western Square makes a 
cradle which replaces four chock blocks 
and thereby facilitates stacking. 

Western Square offers two handy 
devices for holding a single barrel above 
tiers of two barrels, useful when you 
have an odd number of barrels in a lot. 
One is the old pyramid cradle, and the 
other is the new removable center cradle 
(see photo with double-bar rack, the best 
model two-barrel rack). 
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Western Square also makes a barrel- 
washing system specifically for use with 
portable racks. 

For more information, contact: 

Western Square Industries 

1621 N. Broadway, Stockton, CA 95205 

tel: 209/944-0921; fax: 209/944-0934 

or 1500 Whitehall Ln., St. Helena, CA 94574 

tel: 707/963-1584; fax: 707/963-7213 
PLEASE SEE WESTERN SQUARE AD, PAGE 114. 


KRONES, INC. 


From empty container to finished, 
inspected product, KRONES offers com- 
plete packaging capabilities for the wine 
industry. Products include: depalletizers; 
unpackers; conveying systems; bottle 
washers; rinsers; blenders; bottle fillers; 
natural corkers; in-line and rotary label- 
ers; pressure-sensitive labelers; tamper- 
evident banders; inspection, rejection, 
and line-monitoring systems; case pack- 
ers; and palletizers. 


KRONES is a customer-driven com- 
pany that provides its customers with a 
comprehensive line of equipment to 
meet their packaging needs. The com- 
pany’s goal is to ensure its customers of 
maximum productivity, based on the 
excellence of its products and support 
operations. Regardless of the size or 
complexity of a project — from a single 
labeler or filler to a complete, fully inte- 
grated packaging line — KRONES pro- 
vides the same level of quality and atten- 
tion to detail. 

KRONES is an integrated packaging 
systems source, offering its customers 
comprehensive engineering, manufac- 
turing, customer support, and training 
expertise. Area sales and service centers, 
strategically located in the U.S., Canada, 
and Mexico, assure customers of maxi- 
mum responsiveness and equipment 
uptime. 

For more information, contact: 

KRONES, INC. 

9600 S. 58th St., Franklin, WI 53132 

tel: 414/421-5650; fax: 414/421-2222 
PLEASE SEE KRONES AD, PAGE 53. 
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MEL KNOX BARREL BROKER 


If you don’t know about the two 
cooperages represented by Mel Knox, 
then you are an enological Rip Van 
Winkle, or perhaps you've just spent 
too much time surfing the Net. 

Mel Knox represents two of France’s 
top cooperages, Francois Freres of 
Burgundy and Tonnellerie Taransaud. 
There is only one problem with the bar- 
rels of these two cooperages: there are 
never enough. Interested parties are 
urged to submit their orders or get on 
waiting lists as soon as possible. 

Two items of news for barrel lovers: 

Francois Freres d’Oregon has been 
producing Oregon oak barrel staves for 
two years. The results have been excel- 
lent. This year Knox will have around 
800 60-gallon barrels available. As the 
structure of Oregon oak is quite similar 
to that of French oak, the flavors and 
textures are spicy and supple. 

Tonnellerie Taransaud is not only 
making ovals, round casks, and 
uprights, but they have now created an 
upright with a stainless-steel top. There 
is a lid on the top that can be removed 
for pigeage and/or fermentation. These 
tanks are made with five-year-old 
wood! 

For more information, contact: 

Mel Knox Barrel Broker 

505 29th Ave., San Francisco, CA 94121 

tel: 415/751-6306; fax: 415/221-5873 
PLEASE SEE MEL KNOX BARREL BROKER AD, PAGE 63. 


CARLSEN & ASSOCIATES 


Carlsen & Associates designs and 
manufactures processing equipment for 
the wine industry with a primary prod- 
uct line of pumps and pump systems. 

The most versatile of these products 
is a portable positive displacement 
pump, utilizing a Waukesha pump 
head coupled to a gear motor and con- 
trolled by a variable-speed, AC-fre- 
quency controller. Carlsen has devel- 
oped a system that will pump must 
(through 80 tons per hour), do racking, 
transfers, barrel transfer, pump overs, 
filtration, and pump the wine to the 
filler for bottling. This is truly the one 
pump that will do everything in a win- 
ery. Gone are the days when a winery 
had to purchase specific pumps for 
each process. 
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Another important pumping devel- 
opment is the double diaphragm air 
pump. As the industry moves into 
more barrel fermentation and ageing, 
the need for simple, gentle pumps to 
fill and empty barrels has become 
extremely important. The double 
diaphragm air pump, complete with a 
surge suppressor, is the ideal pump for 
this work. It is capable of pumping to 
pressures in excess of 100 PSI. Hence, it 
is also well-suited for filtering and, 
with the installation of a doubling kit, 
will produce twice the amount of prod- 
uct pressure to air inlet pressure. With 
the doubling kit option, it is used for 
lees filtering. 

Carlsen’s also offers a complete line 
of flexible impeller and centrifugal 
pumps and is constantly reviewing 
existing products for improvements 
and developing new lines to help 
improve winemaking techniques. 

For more information, contact: 

Carlsen & Associates 

1439 Grove St. 

Healdsburg, CA 95448 

tel: 707/431-2000; fax: 707/431-2005 
PLEASE SEE CARLSEN & ASSOCIATES AD, PAGE 76. 


BARREL BUILDERS, INC. 


Barrel Builders is the exclusive dis- 
tributor of Tonnellerie Marchive bar- 
rels from France and Budapesti Kadar 
barrels from Hungary. 

Located in the heart of the Cognac 
region in Jarnac, France, Tonnellerie 
Marchive, under the direction of Andre 
Marchive, produces a full range of 
Burgundy- and Bordeaux-style barrels, 
including a 265 liter (70 gallon) hybrid, 
using woods sourced from the leading 
forests in France. All wood is individually 
selected, split at the cooperage, and air- 
dried a minimum of 24 months, longer 
upon request. Deliveries are timely. 


Budapesti Kadar, the largest cooper- 
age in Central Europe, builds barrels to 
Barrel Builders’ specifications in 
Burgundy, Bordeaux, and hybrid styles. 
Oak is sourced from the Tokai wine 
region and is similar in texture and fla- 
vor to the oaks of central France. 

Barrel Builders’ service division 
reconditions and repairs thousands of 
barrels annually. Reconditioned barrels 
offer oak flavors at a fraction of the cost 
of a new barrel. Barrel Builders is a 
leading supplier of oak chips from 
France, white oak from the midwest, 
and Oregon oak from the Pacific 
Northwest. Other products include 
premium silicone bungs, sulfur wicks 
and disks, and a full range of cooper’s 
supplies. 

For more information, contact: 

Barrel Builders, Inc. 

PO Box 268, St. Helena, CA 94574 

tel: 707/942-4291; West Coast: 800/365-8231 

fax: 707/942-5426 
PLEASE SEE BARREL BUILDERS AD, PAGE 108. 


McBRADY ENGINEERING, INC. 


McBrady Engineering has more than 
140 ORBIT bottle cleaner/gas spargers in 
wineries throughout the world. In the 
U.S., most are air cleaner/gas injectors, 
and in Europe they are water/steam or 
water/hot air (300°F) rinsers. 

The primary reasons for the bottle 
cleaner/gas sparger’s acceptance are 
the following features: Nitrogen is 
injected through individual rinse tubes 
inserted into the neck of each bottle for 
direct flushing. The compact ORBIT 
requires as little as 25 inches of con- 
veyor space on your filling line con- 
veyor and offers simple design and 
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almost carefree maintenance. The com- 
bination of the ORBIT cleaners and the 
4-belt unscrambler provides a single 
machine assembly for feeding and 
cleaning your bottles. Only one change 
of parts required on most models to run 
750 ml, 500ml, or 375 ml (using plastic 
inserts), and the new “tool-less change- 
over” makes switching simple. 

McBrady offers five ORBIT bottle 
cleaner/gas sparger models to choose 
from, starting with the low-priced 
Model #40 for under $12,000. Speeds 
range from 40 bpm with the Model #40 
up to 270 bpm with the high-speed 
Model #220. 

For more information, contact: 

McBrady Engineering, Inc. 

PO Box 2549, Joliet, IL 60434 

tel: 815/744-8900; fax: 815/744-8901 
PLEASE SEE McBRADY ENGINEERING AD, PAGE 80. 


PRODUCT LINES UNLIMITED 


Product Lines Unlimited offers spe- 
cialized processing equipment manu- 
facturing, custom fabrication, installa- 
tion, and maintenance. With on-site, 
one-to-one service, catering to the small 
and large winery, Product Lines strives 
to set itself apart from the larger com- 
panies that sometimes have a take-a- 
number-and-wait attitude. 

The company’s staff has extensive in- 
winery experience, working directly 
with winemaking personnel, which 
assures efficient, practical, and user- 
friendly service. 

Product Lines Unlimited provides 
custom-design and building of convey- 
ing systems, for whole-cluster, direct- 
to-press and tank-top deliveries; fabri- 
cated dump hoppers of all kinds; 
overhead hoist systems; catwalks; 
product transfer piping (must and 
wine); crushing and fermenting area 
equipment installation; and process 
piping. A recent project included 
design and fabrication of a whole-clus- 
ter, direct-to-press conveying system, 
handling both whole-cluster white and 
red fermented must for Iron Horse 
Vineyards & Winery. 

When cellar or bottling line repair 
and maintenance are your concern, 
Product Lines Unlimited draws from 10 
years of winery maintenance mechanic 
experience at Fetzer Winery. 

Use the company’s specialty consult- 
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ing and troubleshooting to streamline 
production and solve those bottling 
line needs, including line layout, instal- 
lation, repair, and maintenance. Other 
services include tank repair and modi- 
fication; certified stainless, aluminum, 
and mild steel welding; pump repair; 
and equipment installation and modifi- 
cation. Prior projects include bottling 
line relocation and installations for 
Fetzer Winery and Jack Daniel’s 
Country Cocktail. 

Product Lines Unlimited abides by 
its motto: “Serving your processing 
equipment needs from the hopper to 
the shopper.” 

For more information, contact: 

Product Lines Unlimited 

Ken Schrock 

619 Capps Ln., Ukiah, CA 95482 

tel: 707/467-3850; fax: 707/467-3850 
PLEASE SEE PRODUCT LINES AD, PAGE 42. 


KLR MACHINES 


Vaslin-Bucher Vinimatic rotary fer- 
mentor/dejuicers are available from 
KLR Machines, Inc. Vaslin-Bucher 
designed and patented the original 
Vinimatic rotary fermentor/dejuicer in 
the late 1970s and has more practical 
experience constructing and installing 
rotary fermentors — especially in the 
premier French winegrowing areas — 
than other suppliers. Vaslin-Bucher has 
placed more than 500 Vinimatic rotary 
fermentor/dejuicers worldwide, includ- 
ing more than 70 of the largest size 
(70,000L) in the last 10 years. Current 
production exceeds 70 per year. 


Vaslin-Bucher Vinimatic 
rotary fermentors/dejuicers 
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In addition to stringent design engi- 
neering standards and high load-bear- 
ing tank support and rotation, Vaslin- 
Bucher Vinimatics include features and 
options designed to provide maximum 
flexibility and individual control: 
including, PLC controls in remote con- 
trol panels; both internal and external 
heating, and cooling capabilities; and 
an internal temperature sensor. The 
juice drainage screens feature the same 
“A”-shaped, slotted, shear-minimized 
design patented in the Bucher Grape 
Press. Pomace discharge times are less 
than any other manufacturer’s equip- 
ment, and juice discharge is carefully 
controlled to prevent cavitation and 
juice oxygenation. 

As the original designer of the 
Vinimatic, Vaslin-Bucher can confi- 
dently say that other rotary fermentor / 
dejuicers are imitations. The Vaslin- 
Bucher Vinimatic is the original. 
Experience, not experiments. 

For more information, contact: 

KLR Machines, Inc. 

350 Morris St., Suite E, 

Sebastopol, CA 95472-3871 

tel: 707/823-2883; fax: 707/823-6954 

or 47 West Steuben St., Bath, NY 14810-1151 

tel: 607/776-4193; fax: 607/776-9044 
PLEASE SEE KLR MACHINES AD, PAGE 58. 


MOBILE WINE LINE 


Mobile Wine Line’s 42-foot custom 
tractor-trailer unit is a completely self- 
contained mobile wine bottling opera- 
tion. The winery need only provide 220 
single- or three-phase power, 10 gpm 
potable water, glass, corks, capsules, 
labels, bottle-ready wine, and a few 
friends. 

Mobile Wine Line provides the 
equipment: an Ottosick 16-valve, four- 
head filler/corker; a McBrady Engi- 
neering Orbit bottle sparger; a 
Bertolaso five-head capsule spinner; an 
Afseal heatshrink capsule tunnel; two 
New Jersey Machine Mustang I glue 
labelers; a Label-Aire pressure-sensi- 
tive labeler; a Scotch 3M tape case 
sealer/ printer; a custom-built air desic- 
cant system; a custom-built 2.5-foot- 
long label press; a custom-built 
descrambling table; a Ghia sterile filtra- 
tion system; a Waukesha positive-dis- 
placement wine pump; and an Alkota 
200° sterilization system. 
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The lowest priced bottling service, 
Mobile Wine Line’s quality is backed 
by experience. With today’s highly 
competitive marketplace, the company 
focus is on customizing its equipment 
to match your needs. 

Call and take advantage of Mobile 
Wine Line’s mechanical know-how, 
dedication to quality, willingness to 
tackle the unusual, and cost-effective 
pricing. 

“You don’t depend on us, we depend 
on each other.” 

For more information, contact: 


Mobile Wine Line 
9601 Robson Rd.,Galt, CA 95632 
tel: 209/745-2871; fax: 209/744-0443 
e-mail: winebird@inreach.com; 
mw1@inreach. com 

PLEASE SEE MOBILE WINE LINE AD, PAGE 18. 


MENDOCINO COOPERAGE 


Mendocino Cooperage is dedicated 
to providing the finest quality 
American, French, and Hungarian oak 
cooperage available. The company’s 
desire to set the industry standard for 
wine barrels has set Mendocino 
Cooperage on a quest for the best. 

“The work proves the craftsman.” 
Mendocino barrels are crafted by 
Master Cooper Keith Roberts. He 
learned his trade in Bordeaux and has 
practiced traditional European tech- 
niques in the California wine industry 
for over 20 years. 

Mendocino’s search for the best 
American white oak led to the hard- 
wood forests of Minnesota, Penn- 
sylvania, West Virginia, and Missouri. 
The cooperage’s French oak comes 
from the center of France. Hungarian 
oak, with superior physical characteris- 
tics, is sourced from the northwestern 
portion of Hungary. 

Only the tightest-grained and finest- 
textured oak is selected. Once cut, stave 
and heading materials are seasoned 
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naturally for 24 months. Maturing the 
wood slowly with the aid of nature’s 
sun, wind, and rain extracts natural oak 
tannins, which softens the flavors and 
aromas of the wood. 

The quest for perfection is completed 
“One Barrel at a Time.” Staves are hand 
selected to achieve a uniform grain pro- 
file. Barrels are shaped by forming the 
staves slowly over an oak fire. With 
hoops in place, the new barrels con- 
tinue their slow toast to give each bar- 
rel its classic oak flavor profile. 

Striving “to be the best,” Mendocino 
Cooperage is dedicated to providing 
the finest quality wine barrel available 
to the wine industry, “One Barrel at a 
Time” 

For more information, contact: 

Mendocino Cooperage 

Raymond Willmers, Marketing Manager 

12901 Eastside Road, PO Box 611 

Hopland, CA 95449 

tel: 707/744-7425; fax: 707/744-7422 

or The Boswell Company, sales agent 

tel: 415/457-3955; fax: 415/457-0304 
PLEASE SEE MENDOCINO COOPERAGE AD, PAGE 105. 


PRESRAY CORPORATION 


Founded imn1955-" Presray Corp- 
oration specializes in the custom design 
and manufacture of inflatable rubber 
products, seals, and other special 
mechanical rubber products. 

For wineries using variable capacity 
fermentation tanks, Presray’s Pneuma- 
Seals® are especially important to insure 
airtight and watertight lids during the 
delicate fermentation process. As lids 
sometimes do not fit exactly, Pneuma- 
Seals insure a snug fit, regardless of the 
height of the lid in the tank. So wine- 
makers can be assured that their wine 
will reach its fullest potential. 
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Presray supplies its Pneuma-Seals 
to fermentation tank manufacturers 
and users nationwide with a variety of 
rubber and silicone compounds ready 
to install. 

The company’s services include care- 
ful problem analysis, the application of 
Presray staff’s extensive engineering 
experience, and the required follow 
through to a workable solution. Presray 
has become a major supplier of high 
quality pneumatic seals for a host of 
industries whose requirements include 
watertight and airtight closures. 

For more information, contact: 

Presray Corporation 

159 Charles Colman Blvd. 

Pauling, NY 12564-1193 

tel: 914/855-1220; fax: 914/855-1139 

West Coast tel: 714/751-2993 

e-mail: info@presray.com 

http:/ /www.presray.com 
PLEASE SEE PRESRAY CORP. AD, PAGE 24. 


TONNELLERIE BOUTES 
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Boutes Cooperage, located in Vayres 
in the heart of the Bordeaux region of 
France, has been providing fine French 
oak barrels to U.S. wineries for 15 
years. The owners of Boutes, Henri 
Barthe and his two sons Eric and Pierre, 
are in complete control of production. 
They begin by purchasing standing 
oaks at the National Forestry 
Department auctions in Allier and con- 
tinue with milling, seasoning, toasting, 
and final barrel shaping. 

Air drying of 18 to 24 months includes 
a special water-soaking method unique 
to Boutes that is performed during the 
early stages of wood maturation. The 
staves are removed from the drying yard 
and placed in concrete holding tanks. 
The tanks are filled with fresh water 
completely submerging the staves. There 
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the staves can remain for up to two 
months. This soaking process is 
designed to uniformly leach out the 
harsh tannins of the wood and leave 
behind only the soft desirable tannins. 

This watering technique created by 
Boutes is designed to offer your wines a 
way to achieve a well-balanced integra- 
tion of wood and fruit that will compli- 
ment the most delicate wines. 

Boutes Cooperage offers all barrel 
styles: Bordeaux, Burgundy, Chateau 
Ferre, and traditional. 

For more information, contact: 

Tonnellerie Boutes 

Ken Seymour 

2320 Creekside Rd., Santa Rosa, CA 95405 

tel: 707/542-1158; fax: 707/544-7684 
PLEASE SEE TONNELLERIE BOUTES AD, PAGE 73. 


CRIVELLER COMPANY 


Criveller Company, combining 
decades of experience with the latest in 
technology, designs and manufactures 
stainless steel tanks and processing ves- 
sels for the wine industry. 

Using only selected materials of the 
highest quality, skilled technicians, and 
serious management, Criveller Company 
offers: custom fabricated tanks of all 
dimensions; standard designed tanks; 
on-site assembly; full engineering ser- 
vice; on-going maintenance. 

Criveller Company also offers the lat- 
est designs and developments in filtering 
technology, including the recently intro- 
duced rotary vacuum drum filter. 

From D.E. and plate filtration to car- 
tridge housing, Criveller provides the 
appropriate system to meet all filtering 
needs for the food and beverage industry. 

Pasteurization and refrigeration are 
also a part of the Criveller expertise. 
Criveller Company provides you with 
the right technology for your winery 
needs. The engineering department 
offers full assistance in solving any and 
all technical queries. 

Criveller Company also represents 
manufacturers of complete bottling 
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lines for the beverage industry, including 
rinsers, fillers, cappers, and labellers. 

Whether you have manual equip- 
ment or totally automated packaging 
lines, Criveller’s technicians and on- 
staff personnel have real-world experi- 
ence to ensure complete customer satis- 
faction. 

For more information, contact: 

Criveller Company 

USS.: PO Box 162, Lewiston, NY 14092 

tel: 905/357-2930; fax: 905/374-2930 

Canada: 6935 Oakwood Dr., 

Niagara Falls, ON L2E 685 

e-mail: cri@crivellerbrew.com 
PLEASE SEE CRIVELLER COMPANY AD, PAGE 90. 


CANTON COOPERAGE CO. 


What’s new for 
Cooperage? 

To maximize your cellar space, con- 
sider 265 liter American or Hungarian 
oak barrels. At 70 gallons, these are the 
largest barrels that will fit on the metal 
barrel pallets. That’s 20 extra gallons 
per pallet! With Bordeaux styling, they 
are made with the same extended air- 
dried woods and careful toasting over 
oak fires as Canton’s 225 liter barrels. 

Canton Cooperage will soon be sup- 
plied by five stave mills owned and 
operated by the company when a fifth 
stave mill comes on-line. Our five mills 
are located in Kentucky, Indiana, Ohio, 
and Tennessee, and they obtain the 
tightest grained logs from those and 
surrounding states. The staves and 
heading are air-dried in Canton’s 
yards, where abundant rainfall and the 
sharp contrast between hot, humid 
summers and cold, dry winters ensures 
full seasoning of the oak. 

Canton has increased time and tem- 
perature monitoring to ensure a consis- 
tent, penetrating toast level for every 
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barrel. Customers can select toast levels 
of light, medium, medium plus, or 
heavy to meet their particular needs. 
Toasted heads are also available upon 
request. 

For more information or to order 

Canton Cooperage barrels, contact: 

Canton Cooperage Co. 

365 S. Woodlawn, Lebanon, KY 40033 

tel: 800/692-9888; fax: 502/692-3998 
PLEASE SEE CANTON COOPERAGE AD, PAGE 22. 


PICKERING WINERY SUPPLY 


In addition to a wide range of other 
products for the winery, Pickering 
Winery Supply offers stainless steel 
tanks in almost any configuration from 
MBDI (Modern Brewing & Design, Inc.) 
of Santa Rosa and oak barrels from ton- 
nelleries Vernou and Meyrieux, as well 
as its own EuroBarrel. 


MBDI's four owner-operators are 
craftsmen with 40 years of combined 
stainless steel tank design and fabrica- 
tion experience. Although they started 
out making tanks for the beer industry, 
MBDI delivered tanks to over 20 winer- 
ies in the past year. Only 12 gauge 
stainless is used. Workmanship is guar- 
anteed for five years. Bids are invited, 
and you can expect competitive prices. 

In the American market for six years, 
Tonnellerie Vernou has emerged as one 
of the top-quality coopers for wineries 
in search of complex barrels to comple- 
ment all wines which have long contact 
with the wood. Vernou’s alternative 
“early white” barrels are suggested 
where softer tannins are desired rela- 
tively soon. In 1998, Vernou will be 
offering barrels made with American 
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wood, but crafted and treated to mini- 
mize its aggressiveness. 

Probably Burgundy’s smallest 
cooper, Tonnellerie Meyrieux produces 
barrels that are ideal for Chardonnay, 
Pinot Noir, and Rhone _ varietals. 
Pickering’s EuroBarrel, made of mixed 
European sessile oaks, offers excellent 
value for programs in search of French 
flavors without French prices. 

For more information, contact: 

Pickering Winery Supply 

John or Kendall Pickering 

888 Post St., San Francisco, CA 94109 

tel: 415/474-1588; fax: 415/474-1617 
PLEASE SEE PICKERING SUPPLY AD, PAGE 72. 


AWS/PROSPERO EQUIPMENT CORP, 


Associated Winery Systems and 


Prospero Equipment Corp. (AWS/PEC) 
bring to the wine industry the latest in 
processing technology. GAI bottling lines 
with wet-glue labelers are featured along 
with pressure-sensitive label applicators. 


AWS/PEC now brings ozone sanita- 
tion technology to the bottling process. 
See AWS/PEC at the Unified Symposium 
in January or the WineTECH98 show in 
February at the Sacramento Convention 
Genter! 

Please visit the AWS/PEC website: 
http:\wineryequipment.com for details 
on pumps (must and transfer), filtration 
(DE, lees, and pad), and crush pad sys- 
tems (destemmer, membrane presses, 
must pumps, and rotary fermentors). 

For more information, contact: 

AWS, Inc. (West Coast) 

tel: 888/252-7036, fax: 707/838-3164 

e-mail: aws@sonic.net; 

web page: http: \wineryequipment.com 

PEC (East Coast) 

tel: 888/732-1222, fax: 914/769-6786 

e-mail: prospero@cloud9.net 

PEC (Midwest) 

tel: 319/263-1394, fax: 319/263-1698 

e-mail: davemetz@muscanet.com 
PLEASE SEE AWS/PROSPERO AD, PAGE 65. 
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CELLULO CO,, 
Division of Gusmer Enterprises, Inc. 


Cellulo Co. is a major manufacturer 
and supplier of equipment and prod- 
ucts used in the production of wine and 
fruit juice. 

In equipment, Cellulo offers a com- 
plete line of sanitary and industrial 
stainless steel filter housings that uti- 
lize Cellu-Stack” filter elements. Fil- 
tration surface areas range from 18 to 
72 square feet. The filter media con- 
tained in the Cellu-Stack” filter ele- 
ments are produced from Cellulo-man- 
ufactured Cellupore’ filter sheets. 

Cellulo is the exclusive representa- 
tive for Pacific Press lees filter. These 
state-of-the-art filters range in size from 
one to 400 cubic feet and include 
heavy-duty steel frames, rugged filter 
plates, and reusable polypropylene fil- 
ter cloths. Optional features include 
automatic pump controls and cloth 
washing systems. 

Cellulo represents the full line of 
Mettler-Toledo portable and in-line dis- 
solved oxygen analyzers, pH and con- 
ductivity measuring systems, as well as 
McNab’s in-line colorimeters and tur- 
bidimeters and Perlick sample valves. 

Other equipment supplied by Cellulo 
includes the Butterworth all stainless 
steel Model LI-10 tank cleaning 
machine that weighs only 15 pounds 
for easy transfer from tank to tank. 

For more information, contact: 

Cellulo Co. 

Phil Crantz, Bud Berg, or Rodger Pachelbel 

2949 E. Townsend, Fresno, CA 93721 

tel: 209/485-2692; fax: 209/485-4254 
PLEASE SEE CELLULO CO. AD, PAGE 20. 


MEE INDUSTRIES, INC. 


Mee Industries has been designing, 
fabricating, installing, and servicing fog 
systems for over 27 years. Systems to 
maintain 75% to 95% relative humidity 
(RH) in barrel storage will reduce wine 
loss due to evaporation. Without 
proper humidity control, 5% per year of 
the water content will evaporate 
through the wood sides of the barrels 
and alcohol content will go up. 

Old style spinning disk-type humid- 
ifier systems are often designed based 
on their full rated output but cannot 
actually be operated at full output 
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without wetting the floor. This can 
result in humidity levels dropping to 
65% RH or below, enough to result in 
wine losses of 5% per year. 

Mee Fog Systems consist of: ¢ a high 
pressure 1,000 psi pump unit; * water 
treatment equipment; ¢ an electrical 
control panel; * copper distribution 
tube and fittings; « Mee Fog nozzles, 10 
micron droplet size; * humidity con- 
trols, zone valves, motor speed control, 
etc., aS per project requirements. 

For more information, contact: 

Mee Industries, Inc. 

Randy Foote 

204 W. Pomona Ave., Monrovia, CA 91016 

tel: 626/359-4550; fax: 626/359-4660 

website: www.meefog.thomasregister.com 
PLEASE SEE MEE INDUSTRIES AD, PAGE 85. 


BARREL ASSOCIATES INTERNATIONAL 


Barrel Associates International offers 
the finest barrels possible for your 
wine. Each barrel serves as a flavor 
platform to showcase your fruit. Lovely 
textures and elegant flavors marry with 
your best vineyard efforts to produce 
wine you can be proud of. 

Tonnellerie Dargaud et Jaegle — For 
the absolute finest in craftsmanship 
and taste, Tonnellerie Dargaud et Jaegle 
Burgundy and Bordeaux barrels add 
lovely texture and flavors to your wine. 
A third generation cooper, Jean Marcel 
Jaegle immerses the finest air-dried 
French oak into hot water before bend- 
ing and firing these elegant barrels. 
This process allows for a deep penetrat- 
ing toast whose consistency provides 
predictable and spicy components to 
your wine year after year. Nevers, 
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Trongais, Allier, Vosges, Jura, Darney, 
and Les Bertranges are some of the very 
tight-grained woods that are available 
from Tonnellerie Dargaud et Jaegle. 

Maison Louis Latour — The barrels 
that have made Corton-Charlemagne 
the legendary wine it has become are 
available in limited quantities through 
Barrel Associates International. Each 
barrel is handcrafted in traditional 
Burgundian style and made from a 
combination of Allier and Vosges 
woods. 

Classic American oak — The sophis- 
ticated flavor of Barrel Associates 
American oak adds texture and finesse 
to all wines. Completely air-dried 
wood and extended firing and toasting 
time, combine to make this American 
oak integrate perfectly with all of your 
fine wines. American oak barrels are 
available in water-bent or fire-bent for- 
mat and to your specific toasting 
requirements. 

For more information, contact: 

Barrel Associates International 

575 Lincoln Ave. #200, Napa, CA 94558 

tel: 707/257-0714 (CA, OR, WA), 800/227-5625 

fax: 707/257-0742 
PLEASE SEE BARREL ASSOCIATES ADS, PAGES 8, 55. 


RLS EQUIPMENT CO., INC, 


RLS Equipment has been supplying 
the wine industry with high quality 
German, French, and South African 
manufactured equipment for over 37 
years. RLS is the authorized agent for 
Magitec (stemmer/crusher & grape 
receival systems), Kiesel (progressive 
cavity pumps & mixers), Strassburger 
(filtration systems), Clemens (small 
champagne and still wine bottling 
equipment), Pera (membrane presses/ 
pneumatic dejuicers/stemmers), and 
Rieger (stainless steel tanks; cylindrical, 
cubic, and automatic fermenters). 

The recently introduced Magitec DC 
series stemmer/crusher has been very 
successful. The South African unit, built 
by Helmut Amos, offers high-quality 
design and construction, gentle destem- 
ming action, and a very affordable price. 
Available from 15 to 70 tons per hour. 

Pera membrane presses offer high 
yields, low solids, and excellent juice 
quality. The PLC controller gives 
unlimited flexibility with ease of use to 
make programming a snap. 


Born to be 


An acorn, maturing slowly, aging | 
unhurriedly creates an oak of beautiful structure. 


From choice, prime wood our Master Cooper, 
Keith Roberts, crafts quality barrels in a traditional style. 


Great wine deserves great wood... Mendocino Cooperage. 


Sales Agent: - 

The Boswell Company 
Phone: (415) 457-3955 
Fax: (415) 457-0304 


Mendocino Cooperage: 
Raymond Willmers 

Phone: (707) 744-7425 
Fax: (707) 744-7422 


eee in 
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Rieger offers the highest quality stain- He has supplied and trained several ® 


less steel tanks at surprisingly competi- 
tive prices. Their VinoTop fermentation 
tank offers a highly efficient and innova- 
tive design, yielding the best quality juice, 
excellent extraction, and ease of use. 

The Kiesel progressive cavity pump is 
the “gentlest” must pump available. It 
moves whole berries, whole clusters, 
and fermented red skins with ease. The 
Kiesel is available with a hopper or in an 
in-line style for all applications; single, 
two, and variable speed from 5 to 100 
tons/hour. 

RLS also offers replacement mem- 
branes for most presses (all manufactur- 
ers) produced in the U.S. at substantial 
price savings and has an extensive list of 
used equipment available. 

For more information, contact: 

RLS Equipment Co., Inc. 

PO Box 282, Egg Harbor, NJ 08215 

tel: 609/965-0074; fax: 609/965-2509 

or West Coast tel: 800/527-0197 
PLEASE SEE RLS EQUIPMENT AD, PAGE 88. 


THE BOSWELL COMPANY 


Boswell represents two specialized 
small French cooperages for Bordeaux- 
style red wine. 

Tonnellerie Berger is a family cooper- 
age operating near Paulliac in the heart 
of the Medoc area. The workshop at 
Vertheuill produces only 225L 
Bordeaux barrels with 18 to 22 mm 
stave thickness and ages the entire 
stave inventory for 24 months mini- 
mum. The Berger house barrel is a tight 
grain blend of Allier and Nevers oak 
toasted for 35 minutes. This tonnellerie 
has supplied red wine barrels to the 
great chateaux of the Medoc for over 40 
years. 

Tonnellerie Bossuet is a merrandier 
(stave splitter) and cooperage located 
in the Charente-Maritime region. Jean- 
Louis Bossuet personally selects French 
oak trees and logs in the center-of- 
France forests for his tonnellerie’s stave 
production, air-dried 18 to 24 months. 


other eminent coopers regarding wood 
selection. Bossuet’s tight-grain Bor- 
deaux-style 225L barrels are purchased 
primarily for Merlot by St. Emilion and 
Pomerol wineries. “Sweet finish” is a 
common descriptor for wines aged in 
Bossuet barrels. This small cooper is an 
important alternative to the large 
industrial producers in Bordeaux- 
Cognac. 


The Boswell Company also supplies 
quality cellar tools including French 
glass wine thieves, domed silicone rub- 
ber bungs, stainless stirring rods, 
Bulldog’s Pup racking wands, foot 
valves, sponge rubber hose cleaning 
balls, and stainless steel spray cleaning 
heads for barrels/tanks. 

For more information, contact: 

The Boswell Company 

1000 Fourth St., Suite 360, 

San Rafael, CA 94901 

tel: 415/457-3955; fax: 415/457-0304 
PLEASE SEE BOSWELL COMPANY AD, PAGE 115. 


We’ve Just Made Measuring Brix A Whole Lot Easier. 


BrixStix™ has taken the concentration 
out of measuring sugar concentration. 
This portable refractometer accurately 
measures the concentration of sugar 


or other dual-consistent solutions in your factory, 
orchard or in a variety of other locations. 

What’s more, you can even view the reading 
while you're collecting and placing the sample. 


BrixStix can be used for a wide range of 
applications, including citrus, alcohols, beer, wine, 
dairy, honey, lactose, fats and oils. Obtain accurate 


readings in as little as 0.5 inch of solution. 


Or if you're out in the field, simply crush fruit 
or pour liquids on the sensor. 


The portable, multi-use BrixStix. No wonder 
it’s causing quite a stir. 


For more information, call toll-free at 
1-888-414-0789. 


-4 TECHNIQUIP 


Manufacturers of Quality Industrial & Medical Instruments 


We’re shaping 
the grow tube 
industry. 


Again. 


Now growing healthier, well established vines with earlier profits is an 
attainable reality. The company behind America’s #1 selling grow tube — the 
Supertube® Clipper — brings you Trilobite™ the first triple-lobed grow tube. 


There are three key reasons to choose Trilobite over ordinary grow tubes 


5 It begins with a better design. 
A triangle is the strongest geometric form. It’s also the premise for our 


ae revolutionary triple-lobed design”. Trilobite’s proven, rigid construction 
enhances structural integrity. Its vertical hinges and horizontal grooves 
better withstand buckling and crushing. And its flared top eliminates sharp 


edges that can cut the vine. 
) It offers vineyards more growth potential. 


Trilobite helps establish bigger, balanced roots and vines for earlier, 


ba larger and sustainable yields. We’re the only company with the research to 


support this claim. 


Quick installation and easy access. 
No tools are required to install Trilobite. Simply snap together the 


unique closure mechanism — unsnap for access or removal. You can even 
choose the attachment method that best suits your vineyard’s needs. It all leads 
to labor savings as your vines are trained gently to the cordon wire. 


x Patents Pending 


A better grow tube has taken shape. For your FREE Trilobite sample, simply call 
Treessentials at 1-800-634-2843. 


Trilobite: 


The triple-lobed grow tube. 
TREISSENTIAIS 


COMPANY 


P.0. BOX 7097, ST. PAUL, MN 55107. PHONE (612) 228-0535 
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TONNELLERIE RADOUX USA, INC. 


Tonnellerie Radoux USA, Inc., sup- 
plies California, Oregon, Washington, 
and East Coast wineries with premium 
American and French oak barrels. In 
addition to Bordeaux and Burgundy 
style barrels, Radoux USA can provide 
Chateau Ferre, Bordeaux, or Burgundy 
traditional barrels, and puncheons, in 
French or American oak. Custom-made 
foudres and upright tanks in French 
oak are also available. 

The Sonoma County cooperage has 
preserved the traditional savoir-faire of 
French coopers. Radoux’s team of enol- 
ogists works very closely with wine- 
makers and the INRA (French National 
Institute of Agronomic Research) to 
continually improve the association 
between wood, toasting, and each par- 
ticular type of wine. Consequently, 
Radoux coopers manage to capture the 
aromatic flavors of the oak through 
maturing, air-drying, and _ toasting 
processes, allowing customers to create 


WINERY EQUIPMENT & COOPERAGE 
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renowned wines year after year. 

With subsidiaries in California, 
Spain, Australia, and South Africa, over 
the last 50 years, Tonnellerie Radoux 
has evolved from a family-owned busi- 
ness to a competitive international 
company that remains dedicated to 
quality. 

For more information, contact: 

Tonnellerie Radoux USA, Inc. 

578 Martin Ave, Rohnert Park, CA 94928 

tel: 707/588-9144; fax: 707/588-8547 
PLEASE SEE TONNELLERIE RADOUX AD, PAGE 12. 


VINCENT BOUCHARD COOPERAGES 
Barrel Broker 


Vincent Bouchard Cooperages repre- 
sents Les Tonnellerie de Bourgogne — an 
association of Tonnellerie Damy (Meur- 
sault) and Tonnellerie Billon (Beaune) — 
Tonnellerie Vicard (Cognac), Tonnellerie 
Lafitte (Cognac), and Tonnellerie Cadus 
(Ladoix-Serigny). Cadus is a recently 
organized partnership of Maison Louis 


> VINCENT BOUCHARD 


i) 
" 
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Jadot of Burgundy, Tonnellerie Vicard, 
and Vincent Bouchard, a ninth-genera- 
tion Burgundian enologist. 

Les Tonnellerie de Bourgogne is 
highly respected by producers of 
Chardonnay and Pinot Noir and has 
been providing both barrels and pun- 
cheons (to 500L) to American wineries 
for over 17 years. 

Tonnellerie Vicard is the first cooper- 
age operation to be officially certified by 
Bureau Veritas International (BVQI) for 
both 100% 32- and 36-month air-dried 
staves and the barrel fabrication process. 
Vicard produces various dimensions of 
barrels, puncheons, and oak tanks. 

Tonnellerie Lafitte, managed by Jean 
Vicard, specializes in production of high 
quality Bordeaux barrels from American 
and hand-split Hungarian oak air-dried 
for three years. 


ottle Seal1 
MAKES A DIFFERENCE 


Our blend of FDA approved waxes and FD&C approved 


colors will enhance the presentation of your product. 


You may choose to dip the bottle or cap the recessed 


cork for an artistic effect. 

We can achieve a tough, moisture-resistant 
coating to preserve freshness, flavor and 
fragrance, and to give tamper-evident protection. 


For Single Source Reliability - Choose Walnut Hill Waxes 


Walnut Hill Enterprises, Inc. 
Green Lane & Wilson Avenue 

Phone: (215) 785-6511 
(215) 785-6594 


P.O.Box 599 
Bristol, PA 19007 Fax: 


WW 


Co 


BARREL BULLOERS 
Your Full-Service Cooperage 


Distributor for TONNELLERIE MITTS 


French oak barrels 


Distributor for BUDAPESTI KADAR 


“Authentic” Hungarian oak barrels. 


Exclusive router-cut shaving method with oak fire 
retoasting. 


A complete line of barrel maintenance and cooperage 


Supplies. 


Nationwide 


a 


- ProxyClean concentrated cleaner. 

- Premium silicone bungs in solid 
and recessed styles 

- Toasted oak chips in American, 
French and Oregon. oak. 


BARREL BUILOERS, INC. Ke 


P.O. Box 268 
St. Helena, CA 94574 
Call for our new catalog 


West Coast 


707-942-4291 * 800-365-8231 
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a Tonnellerie Cadus was conceived to 
meet the increasing demand in France 
and worldwide for ultra premium bar- 
rels for Chardonnay and Pinot Noir. 
Three-year air-dried wood is used exclu- 
sively. Two different house toasts are 
available, depending on the desired mat- 
uration period of wine in the barrel (for 
fast versus slower development). 

For more information, contact: 

Vincent Bouchard Cooperages 

Barrel Broker 

Roberta Manell-Montero 

PO Box 2322, Napa, CA 94558 

tel: 707/257-3582; fax: 707/254-0852 
PLEASE SEE VINCENT BOUCHARD AD, PAGE 75. 


IBC NETWORK 


IBC Network is the exclusive U.S. 
importer-distributor of French oak bar- 
rels from Burgundy  (Tonnellerie 
Rousseau) and Bordeaux (Tonnellerie 
Saint-Martin). Jér6me Aubin is the sales 
contact for both cooperages. 


WINERY EQUIPMENT A COOPERAGE swoweae™ wm 


Tonnellerie Saint-Martin is a family 
business in the Bordeaux region of 
France with over 50 years of history and 
experience of three generations of coop- 
ers. High standards of quality are met 
through a long, natural, open-air drying 
of the woods and heating over a wood 
fire. Tonnellerie Saint-Martin has selected 
from forests in the Center of France and 
in the Vosges, the finest staves. Tonnellerie 
Saint-Martin provides western U.S. 
wineries with 225L Bordeaux Transport 


Ww 


(22 and 27mm), Bordeaux Ferré (22 mm, 
steel hoops), Bordeaux Tradition (22m, 
chestnut hoops). 


Tonnellerie Rousseau is tucked deep in 
the heart of Burgundy, France, where two 
generations of coopers have crafted 
French oak barrels for 40 years. This small 
cooperage’s yearly production does not 
exceed 2,500 Burgundy-style barrels. 
Seven coopers are dedicated to continu- 
ously inspecting each barrel during 
manufacturing, carefully monitoring 
toasting and the barrel’s tightness. 
Besides producing 228L Burgundy 
Transport (27mm) and Tradition (27mm, 
chestnut hoops) from the best forests in 
Burgundy and Center of France, Tonnel- 
lerie Rousseau makes casks of any capacity. 


For more information, contact: 


IBC Network 
Jérome Aubin 
3517 Alta Vista Ave., Santa Rosa, CA 95409 
tel: 707/527-8923; fax: 707/568-5640 
cellular: 707/696-9501; 
e-mail: ibc-network@metro.net 

PLEASE SEE IBC ADS, PAGES 80, 118. 


BOOKSHELF 


USE THE BOOK ORDER FORM ON THE POSTAGE-PAID ENVELOPE IN THIS ISSUE ¢ Your wine books promptly shipped from one source. 


Clonal Selection Symposium (Intl.) 
Proceedings (1995) 


Portland, OR (ASEV). 160pp—$25.00 


NEW! 

Fourth Cool Climate Viticulture/Enology 
Conference Proceedings (1996) 

120 papers covering adaptation to environ- 
ment, vine stress physiology, ecologically- 
sound winegrape production, vineyard 
mechanization, flavor development in the 
vineyard and during fermentation, wine sen- 
sory attributes, understanding genetic basis 
for grape and wine production, economics 
and marketing. 640pp—$75.00 


Cooperage for Winemakers 

Geoffrey Schahinger, Bryce Rankine 
Manual on construction, maintenance, and 
use of oak barrels. User-friendly, informative 
text and photos. 112pp—$25.00 


Knowing and Making Wine 
Emile Peynaud 391 pp—$54.95 


Lexiwine 

Paul Cadiau 
English/French wine dictionary contains over 
3,500 words and phrases on grapegrowing 
and winemaking. 


$10.95 


Production of Grapes and Wines in Cool 

Climates 

David Jackson, Danny Shuster 
193pp—$24.95 paperback 


Rootstocks for Grapevines 

D.P. Pongracz 

Covers a wide variety of rootstock-related 
topics, reasons for grafting, soil adaptation, 
influence on crop quality and size, and gen- 
eral ampelography. 150pp—$30.00 


Sunlight into Wine 

R. Smart/ M. Robinson 

Quality assurance in vineyards, canopy 
management and economics, improvement 
of canopy microclimates, importance of wine- 
grape canopies, construction of trellis 
systems. 88pp—$35.00 


The Taste of Wine 

Emile Peynaud 

A masterclass on the science, procedures, 
and vocabulary of the trade for the profes- 
sional. An essential work of reference for the 
amateur. 258pp-—$39.95 


Techniques for Chemical Analysis and 
Stability Tests of Grape Juice and Wine 
Patrick lland, Andrew Ewart and John Sitters 
Sampling procedures, analytical methods 
and techniques, stability tests and fining trials 
for the laboratory. 65pp—$50.00 


Using Grapevine Rootstocks, The 

Australian Perspective 

Peter May 

Use of rootstocks in Australia including phys- 

iology and factors affecting rootstock choice. 

62pp—$19.50 

Viticulture, Vol. Il, 

Practices in Australia 

B.G. Coombe, P.R. Dry 

Grapevine propagation, vineyard establish- 

ment, pruning, canopy management, irriga- 

tion, drainage and soil salinity, soil manage- 

ment and frost control; grapevine 

nutrition, grape pests, disease, protection. 
384pp—$42.50 


Viticulture & Environment 

John Gladstones 

Selection of site, variety, and cultural prac- 
tices. Detailed climactic analysis of Australian 
and world viticultural areas, evaluation of 
new viticultural sites and possible changes in 
the climactic conditions. 310pp—$45.00 


Wine Analysis and Production 

B. Zoecklein, K. Fugelsang, 

B. Gump, F. Nury 

A practical understanding of quick screening 
assays, wet chemical and instrument analy- 
sis plus results and interpretation of wine- 
making. 512pp—$79.95 


Wine Aroma Defects 
1992 ASEV-ES Workshop Proceedings 
92pp—$15.00 


Wine Growers Guide, New edition 

Philip Wagner 

Easy to understand essentials to establish 
a vineyard, pruning, training, vineyard man- 
agement, propagating vines, and vine 
ailments. 240pp—$19.95 


NEW 

Wine Microbiology 

Kenneth C. Fugelsang 

Provides background information, step-by- 
step laboratory procedures, and interpreta- 
tion of results. 245pp-$79.95 


NEW 

Winery Utilities 

Planning, Design, and Operation 

David Storm 

Describes each of the major components of 
winery utility systems for planning, design, 
and operation. 550pp-$99.00 


Winegrape Grower’s Guide (Oregon) 
Oregon Winegrowers’ Association 
Viticulturists, researchers, and winemakers 
combine efforts into 30 chapters on: Selec- 
tion of variety/site, rootstock, spacing, train- 
ing, trellising, grapevine propagation, fertili- 
zation, pest management, yield prediction, 
winter injury, vineyard economics. 
264pp—$29.95 
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WORLD COOPERAGE COMPANY, INC. 


World Cooperage introduces the T. W. 
Boswell Legacy barrel, a beautifully 
hand-crafted barrel harvested from 
hand-selected premium fine grain 
American oak that’s air-dried for two 
years in the Ozarks, then individually 
bent over an open oak fire, and hand- 
toasted to your specification. The bar- 
rels are finished with extra-heavy gal- 
vanized hoops and gold plated rivets as 
a signature of quality. 


Tiascke 


LEGACY 


Also new is the French coopered bar- 
rel, Barrique Bardot, crafted from French 
oak milled at the company’s stave oper- 
ation in Monthureux, France, and coop- 
ered in the European tradition. This is 
World Cooperage’s first introduction of 
barrels coopered entirely in Europe. 

World Cooperage is offering a unique 
Barrel Futures program, allowing you 
to secure purchase of French oak bar- 
rels two years in advance at a tremen- 
dous discount. 

The company also offers winemakers 
a variety of oak solutions to match 
every budget and taste. World Coop- 


ff Sterilizing Bottling Lines 
© Melting Tartrates 


lt Cleaning Equipment 


1000 Bernard St., Alexandria, VA 22314-1299 


WINERY EQUIPMENT & COOPERAG! 


erage American and French oak barrels 
are now available with traditional fire 
bending and in extra-fine grain oak. 
The company also offers toasted oak 
chips, tank stave systems, and barrel 
renewal systems available in several 
configurations. 

For more information, contact: 

World Cooperage, 

Production Headquarters 

PO Box 1659, 1078 South Jefferson 

Lebanon, MO 65536 

tel: 417/588-4151; fax: 417/588-3344 

World Cooperage, West 

tel: 707/644-2530; fax: 707/644-8218 

e-mail: info@cooperage.com 
PLEASE SEE WORLD COOPERAGE ADS, PAGES 25, 43. 


SEGUIN MOREAU 


Seguin Moreau, France’s oldest 
cooperage, has been producing French 
oak barrels for over 150 years and con- 
tinues this tradition with American 
white oak in the U.S. Whatever the 
wood source, Seguin Moreau sets the 
standard for quality wine cooperage. 

The American oak is high quality, 
hand-selected white oak from the 
northern midwest. Staves are stacked 
and air-dried for 24 months at the com- 
pany’s stave mill in Perryville, MO, 
then shaped and shipped to the Napa 
cooperage, where master coopers pro- 
duce barrels in the French tradition. 
This includes slow toasting over nat- 
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ural wood fires to caramelize the sug- 
ars and soften the aromatic compo- 
nents found naturally in wood. 

Seguin Moreau’s American oak bar- 
rels are used to produce fine Char- 
donay and Saugivnon Blanc and richly 
complement red wines such as Syrah, 
Shiraz, Cabernet Sauvignon, Merlot, 
and Zinfandel. 

Choose from four types of barrels: 
Bordeaux Chateau, Bordeaux Export 
(both 225L), 228L Burgundy Export, 
and 300L hogshead. French oak ovals, 
tanks, and foudres are also available. 
Seguin Moreau’s drafting department 
will design larger cooperage to meet 
your winemaking needs. 

Seguin Moreau employs two full- 
time researchers with the University of 
Bordeaux, dedicated to unlocking the 
secrets of barrel ageing of wines. 

For more information, contact: 

Seguin Moreau 

151 Camino Dorado, Napa, CA 94558 

tel: 707/252-3408; fax: 707/252-0319 
PLEASE SEE SEGUIN MOREAU AD, PAGE 115. 


GALO MACLEAN NURSERY INC. 


Over 25 years of nursery experience 


CUTTINGS, DORMANT ROOTINGS 
DORMANT BENCHGRAFTS UNDER CUSTOM CONTRACT 


CERTIFIED STOCK 
MIOR, 5C, 5B, 101-14MG, 3309C, 140R, 1103P, & S04 
Phone (707) 255-8874 * Fax (707) 255-4579 


Galo Maclean + 2160 Cuttings Wharf Rd. « Napa, CA 94559 
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SMART WITICULTURE 


Chardonel, anyone? 


In several of my recent visits to the U.S., I have been in east- 
em grapegrowing states, and learned about the new variety 
Chardonel. I was lucky enough to do my graduate studies in 
the early 1970s at Cornell University in New York state, 
studying under Professor Nelson Shaulis. This was my first 
experience with eastern U.S. viticulture, and the rich, botan- 
ical diversity of the true American vines. In fact, as a gradu- 
ate student, I tasted experimental wines of Chardonel, then 
known as GW9. 

I often wonder how many West Coast growers know 
about the rich viticultural heritage of the other side of the 
Rockies. Not only is the east coast home to many Vitis 
(grapevine) species, but it is the source of many of the prin- 
cipal pest and disease scourges of world viticulture. The 
consecutive invasions of European vineyards by powdery 
mildew (Oidium), downy mildew (Peronospera), and 
finally phylloxera threatened the very existence of European 
vineyards in the 1800s. 

We know how these pests and diseases have eventually 
come to be controlled in modern viticulture. Fungicidal 
sprays in combination with other techniques like canopy 
management help control the mildews; in California, the 
dry summer climate stops the development of downy 
mildew. Grafting to phylloxera-tolerant rootstocks is now 
the standard method of phylloxera control. Many modern 
rootstocks were bred or selected in the early part of this cen- 
tury, and of course, these hybrids used Vitis species native to 
eastern U.S. as parents. 

These same American species have been used now for 
about 100 years in an attempt to breed new wine grape vari- 
eties. Initially, the attempt was to breed varieties which were 
tolerant of phylloxera and did not need grafting. An impor- 
tant aim was to avoid the distinctive “foxy” flavor of the 
American species. 

There were literally thousands of new varieties created in 
this breeding frenzy in the late 1800s and early 1900s, but 
most varieties were unsuccessful. The wine was of low qual- 
ity, and typically phylloxera resistance was insufficient. 
However, many of these so-called “French hybrids” demon- 
strated tolerance for fungal diseases and also yielded very 
well. Therefore, they became established in vineyards of 
several regions and countries as the basis for a low-quality 
wine industry, especially in regions of summer rainfall. 
Generally, however, they are not being replanted; New 
Zealand, for example has built a modern wine industry 
since it discarded the French hybrids in the 1960s and 1970s. 

Now, 100 years later, there is still interest in breeding new 
wine grape varieties with tolerance to important fungal dis- 
eases and phylloxera. This is an important area of research 
in Germany, especially. As a result, it has become possible to 
plant vineyards with new varieties which require virtually 
no sprays. However, the adoption of these varieties by 

a growers, wineries, and consumers has been slow, since it 

requires each new variety to establish its name and reputa- 
tion. This is becoming increasingly difficult since consumers 
appear to be fixated on just a few varieties, such as 
Chardonnay and Cabernet Sauvignon. 
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| Enter Chardonel 

The New York Experiment Station at Geneva 
has been involved in vine breeding for many 
years. The principal goal of the current breed- 
ing program is development of disease-tolerant varieties. To 
date, five wine grape varieties have been released from the 
Geneva Research Station: Cayuga White, Horizon, Melody, 
Chardonel, and more recently, Traminette. The name of each 
of the latter two varieties shows an obvious connection to one 
of its parents, respectively Chardonnay and Traminer. Vitis 
vinifera varieties are used as parents in breeding programs to 
improve the wine quality of the new varieties, while other 

Vitis species provide resistance to diseases. 

Chardonel is a cross made in 1953 of Seyval and 
Chardonnay, which was first studied in 1958 and was subse- 
quently tested under the name GW9 (Geneva White 9). The 
variety has been tested in New York, Michigan, and 
Arkansas. 

How good is Chardonel? When released in 1990 by 
Professor Bill Reisch (Geneva, NY) and his colleagues, it was 
described as having superior wine quality, combined with 
cold hardiness and high productivity. The former is an impor- 
tant feature in New York and other states where winter freeze 
is an important issue. 

Chardonel vines are productive when grown in phylloxera- 
infested soil in New York, and yields averaged 5.2 tons per 
acre. The vines are described as being susceptible to downy 
and powdery mildew and Botrytis in New York, when com- 
pared to other varieties of the region. The wine was attributed 
with good body, and has been likened to Chardonnay in style. 

Chardonel was trialed in Michigan where Professor Stan 
Howell has been very enthusiastic about Chardonel’s potential. 
The vines grow vigorously in sandy soils, and few problems of 
Botrytis bunch rot occur compared to standard varieties. 

Yields in Michigan have been good, averaging almost 
seven tons to the acre. The wines have been particularly 
impressive. Chardonel makes a premium _ quality 
Chardonnay-style wine when barrel-fermented with malolac- 
tic fermentation. It was equally impressive as a methode 
champenoise wine, with good acidity at harvest. 

Fred Dressel, vineyard consultant from Missouri, is equally 
as enthusiastic about Chardonel. The vine is much more resis- 
tant to powdery mildew and more winter hardy than 
Chardonnay and can be grown on its own roots. I have tasted 
a Missouri Chardonel against a quality California Char- 
donnay, and the similarity was strong. 


Chardonel as a name 

The naming of Chardonel might be seen by some as mis- 
chievous, but I don’t think so. Two proposed names of 
“Charval” and “Chardonelle” were foiled by existing trade- 
marks. If the wine is like Chardonnay, why not use a name 
that reflects this important parentage and linkage? 

Some might argue that the name Chardonel might mislead 
consumers; however, if the industry wants a Chardonnay 
vine with disease tolerance, how else might it be introduced 
and accepted? While molecular biologists continue to hint 
that true Chardonnay with disease tolerance from genetic 
engineering is just around the corner, I am not so sure. It took 
37 years of testing before Chardonel was released, and I don’t 
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see why this period might be so much shorter for a geneti- 
cally manipulated variety. 

Can a genetically engineered Chardonnay still be called 
“Chardonnay.” I have heard German scientists suggest not 
(as this would affect the plant patenting), and Bruce Reisch 
raises this issue as well. He wonders for example whether 
BATF will allow wine from a transgenic Merlot to be labelled 
Merlot on the bottle. 

These are important questions, as right now traditional 
breeding programs are closing down — as in Maryland, 
Illinois, and South Dakota — while genetic engineering pro- 
grams seem to gain strength. Without a doubt, there is more 
vine breeding going on in other countries using American 
varieties than there is in America. 


Chardonel in California? 

Is anyone evaluating Chardonel in California? The variety 
is present there, as eastern nurserymen are propagating it. 
Who will be the first to produce Chardonel in California? 
Who will evaluate the tolerance of Chardonel to powdery 
mildew? Is the tolerance sufficient so that sulphur sprays can 
be reduced or omitted? Will Chardonel be tolerant of Botrytis, 
as in Michigan? Can it be grown on its own roots with phyl- 
loxera in California? Will the wine taste Chardonnay-like in 
California? Will it survive the occasional freezes of 
Washington state? Chardonel is taking off in a big way back 
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East, why not in the West? 

All these questions could also be asked for Traminette, 
which is known to have more disease tolerance than 
Chardonel. And who ever thinks about Norton, the quintes- 
sential American red wine grape variety, which is totally dis- 
ease-tolerant and which I will discuss in a future column? 

As we aim for reducing use of chemicals in our vineyards, 
breeding efforts using American species will become more 
important. Congratulations to Bill Reisch and his team for 
their work, and especially for their commercially sensitive 
policies on naming. a 


Dr. Richard Smart, “the flying vine-doctor” is an international 
viticultural consultant, reachable in Australia by fax at 011-612- 
6584 0121, or by e-mail:vinedoctor@smartvit.com.au. Visit his 
home page at HYPERLINK http://www.smartvit.com.auwww. 
smartvit.com.au. He visits America frequently and can be contacted 
at Vinguiry in Healdsburg, CA, tel: 707/433-8875. 


MOVING 22? 
Notify PWV of your new address 
as soon as possible! 


® 
BLUE-X 


~—WINEGROWING TOUR Lett te 


VINE SHELTERS 
The orginal Uue tube! 


Increased blue light, the light most 
used by young plants 


Increased Growth 


Reduced Training Costs 


Protects plants from rodents, wind, 
and herbicides 

US. Patent 5,692,337 

Customer satisfaction, 96% are happy 
with their decision to use BLUE-X° 
Vine Shelters 

Fairly priced, 90% felt BLUE-X” 
Vine Shelters are fairly priced 

Easy to use, 85% found BLUE-X” 
Vine Shelters easy to use 

Results, 97% report that BLUE-X” 
Vine Shelters are performing as/or 
better than expected 


For samples and a dealer nearest you. 
Call Greg Glunt at: 
1-888-47-BLUEX 
1-888-472-5839 
or visit WWW.GROWTUBE.COM 


Leen neetinetee 


SPAIN and PORTUGAL 


with Dr. Richard Smart, 
the flying vine-doctor. 
Visit the most famous regions, 
wineries and vineyards, and 
taste the exciting Spanish and 
Portuguese varieties. 


June 15 to 30, 1998 


for details: 
fax 001 61 2 6584 0121, 
e-mail: 
vinedoctor@smartvit.com.au 
or visit: www.smartvit.com.au 


Numbers limited, 
50 book early! 


Dr. Richard Smart 
SMART VITICULTURE 
37 Bellevue Drive 
Port Macquarie NSW 2444 
Australia 


HDS 600 C 

the new compact 
hot-water 
high-pressure 
washer 


Your Authorized Karcher Dealer: 


NAPA FERMENTATION SUPPLIES 
P.O. BOX 5839, Napa, CA 94581 
(575 Third Street, Bldg. A, Napa, CA 94559) 
(707) 255-6372 Fax (707) 255-6462 
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THE WINE LAWYER 


News from the front 


Patrick Campbell (see page 7) opens with the remarkable his- 
tory of the Willard Hotel in Washington, irresistibly introducing 
the Civil War as metaphor for supplier-versus-wholesaler. 

Proponents of negotiation, as a means of averting conflict, 
might want to carry the parallel a step farther and recall the 
Missouri Compromise, the “peace in our time” solution to the 
slavery issue. Several decades before Lincoln’s candidacy, 
another Republican from Illinois, Senator Jesse B. Thomas, 
proposed a sectional truce. Resulting legislation admitted 
Missouri as a slave state and Maine as a free state. It also 
barred admitting slave states from the remaining Louisiana 
Purchase lands north of the 36 degrees, 30 minutes parallel 
and free states south of it. 

History books point to the Missouri Compromise as an exam- 
ple of attempting to reconcile the unreconcilable. It was 
repealed by the Kansas-Nebraska Act in 1854, introducing pop- 
ular sovereignty, which led to violent factional confrontation in 
Kansas and ultimately to secession. 

I hope I will not seem pessimistic in wondering whether we 
don’t have in direct shipment a conflict that can be resolved 
only by a lobbying war, one in which the wholesalers currently 
look a lot like the industrial North of 1856. 


Declaring interests 

Campbell’s reporting of the recent negotiations at the 
Willard provides a good program to identify the players and 
their motives. 

First, there are the states themselves, with declared interests 
in collecting taxes and having a means of punishing tax 
evaders. That doesn’t sound discouraging, as their jobs surely 
would be no more difficult with the proposed Louisiana model 
tax-collection measures. Why, then, does Mr. Campbell observe 
that they “benefit from a status quo that works for them?” Why 
should proponents of direct shipment expect no support from 
them, when it seems obvious that revenues would be moder- 
ately enhanced by adding an alternative route to market? 

States are represented by regulatory agencies, which in turn 
act only through individuals, whose motivations may or may 
not coincide precisely with the public’s interests in protecting 
revenues, discouraging under-age access to beverage alcohol, 
and enhancing consumer choice. Depending upon how the 
political land lies, dedicated servants of the public may also care 
to some degree about the interests of major contributors to elec- 
tion campaigns and major suppliers of hospitality at industry 
events. Moreover, a public policy benefiting the economy gen- 
erally may seem undesirably harsh if the person you play golf 
with declares it will put him out of business. 

In other words, there is nothing deeply structural about the 
absence of support from state liquor administrators. To be sure, 
there are unbalanced elements. Wholesalers exist everywhere; 
wineries and winegrowers are unevenly distributed. The mid- 
dle tier legal environment enhances the probability of profit; 
] wineries are in an intensely competitive market, and growers 
face all the economic disincentives of farming. 

History and momentum also play a role. Wholesalers have 
long understood the importance of government intervention 
in the market for their economic well-being and have handled 


by R. Corbin Houchins 


their relations with public institutions accord- 
ingly. Wineries and growers are only now 
catching up. 

All those factors suggest a governmental rela- 
tions disequilibrium, but not structurally determined bias. The 
anti-monopoly media commentators Campbell alludes to and 
the positive politics of revenue enhancement are raw materials. 
Notwithstanding anti-alcohol tendencies in public debate, con- 
sumer choice should also be a net positive. 

A recent development in Maryland raises the old half-full or 
half-empty question regarding relations with administrative 
agencies. There has long been a trickle of illegal direct ship- 
ments to wine columnists, food editors, and educators. Now 
that direct shipment is a cause celebre, the regulators have some 
motivation, for the sake of consistency, to loose their prosecuto- 
rial zeal on wine writers. 

Rather than do so, Maryland recently published guidelines 
that permit a winery, through its wholesaler, to provide sam- 
ples to individuals “recognized for their contributions as alco- 
holic beverage writers.” Recognized by the Alcohol and 
Tobacco Tax Unit of the Maryland Comptroller of the 
Treasury, that is. No doubt the fact that the guidelines seem a 
positive step to me is a sign I’ve been in this too long, as most 
seem to react to it as another instance of misguided govern- 
mental micro-meddling. I think the willingness of an admin- 
istrative agency to bypass price posting, non-resident dealer 
licensing, and full three-tier clearance for any shipment is a 
good sign for building further cooperation. 

Of course, the people in the winery and grower trade associ- 
ations know the plusses and minuses perfectly well. They have 
frequently said we could do a better job with the regulators, as 
well as with legislators, on any issue if we had more grass roots 
participation. I wonder, however, if there is not another factor 
we should address in dealing with the states. 


Fair play for felons 

Anyone who looks at the trade press will see copious protest 
and fist shaking about the penalty legislation, especially the 
felony provisions. 

While I sympathize with people who are simultaneously 
mystified and insulted by such degenerate special interest leg- 
islation, | have to ask whether the emphasis on penalties is not 
misplaced when it comes to relations with the regulators. The 
shipments are illegal, for heaven’s sake. 

Regulatory personnel have jobs that place great emphasis on 
what it says in the rulebook. From the administrative point of 
view, the social contract does not permit citizens to choose 
which laws they will obey. Thus, howling about felony penal- 
ties simply convinces the law-and-order minded that the 
enhanced penalty legislation must have been necessary to 
secure compliance. If wine industry people were law-abiding 
citizens, they reason, they wouldn’t care so much about the 
penalty for criminal conduct. 

As an aside, legal and illegal are not such simple categories. 
There are genuine questions about the constitutionality of 
restrictions on distribution other than straight prohibition of 
all traffic in liquor. 

The point in negotiation, however, is not whether there may 
be technical arguments against the validity of the laws, but how 
to court the administrators. This isn’t exactly a march against 
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Western Square P 
fa C ks th eG mM i p racial segregation. Flouting the laws that the people we want on a 


our side administer is not a good way to solicit their assistance. 
If we are not as profitable or as geographically well dispersed 
as wholesalers, we nevertheless have an attractive story to tell, 
but it’s much more of a retail hand sell and it may require shed- 
ding the scofflaw image. For now, spadework on government 
relations could be more productive than summit meetings. 


All Western Square Portable Barrel Racks (WS 29 series) are 
designed to accommodate Burgundy, Bordeaux and American Oak 
Barrels. The Racks are powder-coated (baked enamel) which is the 
most durable finish available and is resistant to chipping, abrasion, 
impact, corrosion and chemicals. 


Standard Rack has 7” forklift opening. Tier one ; he 5 ; : 

Provides enough space between Campbell identifies three factions among the retailers. One is 
barrels to see made up of an inherently small and not highly influential 
and smell group, the interstate rare wine dealers, plus a nascent segment 


of unknown potential, the Internet sellers. Another is an inher- 
ently small but economically potent group, the multi-state 
chains. The third is the mainstream retail trade association con- 
stituency, made up mostly of smaller (but nonetheless locally 
heavyweight) chains, down-the-street trade, and traditional 
bottle shops. 

Among the stickier wickets is the importance of retailers to 
wineries. It is difficult to put together an effective coalition of 
ee wineries that can (or would want to) thumb their noses at retail 
oe trade associations and local chains. Moreover, to manage our 

ZA political capital intelligently we must distinguish between allow- 
Aj Double Bar Rack ing smaller wineries to ship to consumers and introducing direct 
Double Bar ~wq-..., 'S stronger and provides distribution from major suppliers to wines-are-us retailers. 

better safety when lifting : 
Fomine cites Is there a way to court the currently opposed retailers? Do 
we need more understanding of how anti-direct shipment 
retailers see the issue? Do they need more understanding of 
what the wineries are and are not proposing, and of potential 
benefits for them? 


Wea Proilehaet How much does the gorilla weigh and where will he sit? 


has a four inch Then there are the wholesaler organizations. 
Removable Center Cradles eee : : , 
(optional) provide stable forklift opening, Wholesalers are not monolithic, but ordinarily a trade associ- 
stacking of a single barrel Wilh iside Dats, ation must ultimately take a single position on a key issue. 
bove tiers of two barrels. ie all still be at p 
a worked in place. Often the process of negotiation takes place with representa- 


Pec: tives who do not have authority to compromise. If they can 


only take suggestions back to meetings of boards or member- 
ship, and if the organization itself has internal differences to 
resolve by negotiation, the process is seldom fruitful. 
Campbell’s speculation that the leaders might have gotten 
ahead of the rank and file at the Willard fits that pattern, 
WESTERN CI SOUARRE although drawing the opposition out in fruitless talks (and 
especially “study groups”) could be a tactical choice by leaders 
1621 North Broadway * Stockton, CA 95205 who would in truth rather die than compromise. One way to 
PHONE: (209) 944-0921 * FAX: (209) 944-0934 test intent is to pursue discussions on condition they be capable 
California: (800) 367-8383 + Outside California: ee 367-7810 of producing decisions. 
Should we seek a meeting with representatives authorized to 
agree on behalf of the organization to support compromise leg- 
islation, without the necessity of having the action ratified 
later? If that is not possible, could everyone who has to vote on 
it be at the bargaining meeting, or at least at its ultimate ses- 
sion? That might work if the final call is by a board or commit- 
tee. If it has to be submitted to rank and file, could the bargain- 
ing sessions coincide with an annual member meeting? And 
what good is an agreement in any case, if the organization can a 
later change its mind? 


Western Square also manufactures grape harvest bins and a variety of steel trailers. 
Western Square designs equipment to meet the Wine Industry’s ever-changing needs. 


For more information contact: 


Digging trenches 
The wholesalers, as Mr. Campbell mildly puts it, are “not 
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convinced” by rose-tinted visions of direct shipment augment- 
ing the government-imposed system they now enjoy, or pro- 
viding a safety valve of any benefit to the middle tier. 

It may be both those things, but even if so, that is only part of 
the picture. The other part is that our economic system is sup- 
posed to encourage new ways of doing business even if they are 
fatal to the old, and the politics of deregulation and devil-take- 
the-hindmost reflect it. Therein lies the fundamental problem 
for enterprises that do not add value in exchange for their share 
of the pie. 

Anyone trying to hold an anachronistic privileged position 
together can be excused for taking the view that any change or 
“chipping away” has to be resisted, lest the entire structure 
tumble down. In those circumstances it is a reasonable strategy 
to fight all change all the way, just in case Chicken Little is right. 

I love the distributors’ characterization of direct-shipping 
wineries as “greedy” as if there were something wrong with 
trying to establish as much difference as possible between the 
cost of production and the proceeds of sale. Of course an enter- 
prise seeks to maximize profit. Any winery that did not com- 
pete vertically for margins as well as horizontally for market 
share would be giving profits away. 


And now the good news? 

Putting together the facts that (1) wineries are unapologeti- 
cally trying to get part of the margin that wholesalers would 
otherwise take and (2) we cannot prove that increased direct 
shipment will be anything but a disaster for the rank and file 
membership of the wholesaler trade associations, our situation 
may be as described in the Latin maxim, si vis pacem, para bel- 
lum, “If you want peace, prepare for war.” 

The saying is not inherently hawkish, assuming one really 
does want peace (as wineries certainly ought) and continues to 
seek compromise while constructing fortifications. To improve 
chances of satisfactory compromise, the industry needs a deter- 
rence agenda. 

Here are some possibilities for discussion: 

First, ditch the outlaw rhetoric and improve governmental 
relations on this issue. 

Second, pony up for the current legislative skirmishing and 
the court tests. 

Third, while trying to hold on to our own solidarity, find the 
cracks in the other side. Constantly court the “forward think- 
ing” people Campbell speaks of in other tiers. ig 


DON’T MAKE WINE WITHOUT IT! 


Replacing your wooden 
bungs this year? Fabricated 
from high grade silicone. 
the Boswell! bung easils 
outperforms its fir and 
redwood ancestors. 

The Boswell bung puts a 


stop to wicking and requires no 
pretreatment. Easy to place 
and remove, the Boswell bung 
provides extra protection for 
sour valuable barrels. The 
Boswell bung. Cost efficient. 
Pure and simple. 


For information contact The Boswell Company estat, 
1000 Fourth St. Suite 360, San Rafael, CA 94901 
(415) 457-3955 « Fax (415) 457-0304 


151 Camino Dorado 
Napa, California 94558 
Tel: (707) 252-3408 
Telex: 330153 
Fax: (707) 252-0319 
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TINY LITTLE AIRPLANES ON THE HORIZON 

The military has used pilotless aircraft since WWII as so-called target 
drones, to provide anti-aircraft gunners and weapons guidance systems 
with something real to acquire and destroy. These units are generally in 
% to % scale. Unnamed U.S. think-tanks have recently identified a need 
for pilotless micro-aircraft; they are designed to weigh approximately 
2 oz. (57 gms), which is about the size of a fat sparrow. These minia- 
turized airplanes will carry video and detection instruments capable of 
performing routine surveillance in military and other situations, as 
well as searching damaged buildings and toxic environments. 

Designers are studying flight principles of birds and insects to dis- 
cover clues for efficient aerodynamics on a small scale. Also being 
closely examined are ways to control the aircraft in limited visibility sit- 
uations (smoke, fog, and dust) by including autonomous decision-mak- 
ing as part of the craft's micro-electronic package. 

As children, many of us longed to build and fly remotely-controlled 
airplane models. Today, many winery and vineyard managers would 
probably relish the idea of harassing starlings with “Top Gun” maneu- 
vers or having a micro-airplane to fly up and down vineyard rows at 
mid-height to verify correct leaf removal or check bunch counts. Stay 
abreast of the micro-aircraft development on the Internet at http://spt- 
bre.gtri.gatech.edu/MicroVehicle. 


Lockout/tagout safety programs: 
A must for wineries 


Creating a fool-proof plan to prevent on-the-job accidents 
under all circumstances is probably impossible, but wineries 
must continue to try nonetheless. 

Lockout/tagout (LOTO) is a program that, if properly exe- 
cuted through cellar staff training and educational efforts, can 
permit the safe repair or maintenance of “high energy” 
devices and systems. (The OSHA standard for 
lockout/tagout is OSHA Reg. No. 1910.47, “The Control of 
Hazardous Energy;” the corresponding California Industrial 
Safety Order is 3314 parts (a) through (i).) 


How does lockout/tagout work? 

The simplest example of a situation that requires LOTO 
safety is electrical machinery that must be de-energized 
before work can be performed. De-energizing requires more 
than just disconnecting the power source by means of a 
switch. The system being worked upon must be de-energized 
so accidental or inadvertent re-energizing of the circuitry or 
machinery cannot occur while the equipment is being 
worked on. As an additional safeguard, OSHA-approved 
“tagout” labels (color, size, and format) are attached to the 
breaker panel, valve or other control device to visually alert 
other workers that repairs or maintenance are in progress. 

For systems with the potential either for causing worker 
injury from the energy source or causing bodily harm if machin- 
ery is energized in error while work is being performed — such 
as those using high pressure/high temperature steam, water, 
hydraulic fluid under pressure, or compressed air — the lock- 
out/tagout program is designed to reduce the risk of serious 
injury or death to the absolute minimum. 

For instances when systems can’t be de-energized, OSHA 
Reg. No. 1910.47 provides standards for work on “live systems” 
under stipulations set forth in Section “O,” where a special set 
of prescribed work and safety conditions must be met. 


WINERY WATER & WASTE 
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Lockout/tagout protocol @ 

The winery’s written policies for a 
lockout/tagout program should include, but 
not be limited to: 

¢ Only cellar personnel identified by name are authorized 
to perform lockout/tagout procedures. 

¢ All LOTO authorized cellar personnel and other workers, 
who may be affected by a LOTO procedure, shall receive 
training specific to the machinery or systems for which they 
hold repair / maintenance responsibilities. 

e All primary and secondary sources of energy must be de- 
energized only by the “authorized” employee. 

¢ Valve, switch, and panel guards (even with tags) are not 
satisfactory protection unless the safety device can be locked. 

¢ Only the LOTO-authorized cellar person shall have a key 
to the lock(s) for which he/she is responsible. 

e The winemaker, wine production supervisor, and 
affected cellar workers shall be notified in writing by the 
authorized cellar worker that maintenance or repair of speci- 
fied equipment will be undertaken (date, time of energy shut- 
down, and estimate of time to complete shall be included in 
the notification). 

e Equipment is de-energized. 

e Equipment is isolated. 

e Lockout and tag attached to key de-energizing device 
(valve, circuit breaker, motor control panel, etc.) 

¢ Stored energy, if any, is released. 

e Authorized cellar person shall test the equipment to 
verify the zero energy level. 

¢ To restart, the authorized cellar person shall: 

a) Notify the winemaker, wine production supervisor, 
and affected cellar personnel that the repair/mainte- 
nance work completion is imminent. 

b) Inspect worksite prior to re-energization and removal 
of lockouts and tags. 

c) Remove lockouts and tags and notify appropriate per- 
sonnel that machinery is operational. 


LOTO and outside subcontractors 

The winery is placed in a peculiar situation if an outside 
mechanical or electrical subcontractor is hired to perform 
work on winery equipment. Under these circumstances, the 
authorized cellar person is responsible for determining if the 
outside subcontractor’s organization has an appropriate pro- 
gram for LOTO. 

To protect the winery against negligence and damage claims 
in the event of an avoidable worker injury, the winery should 
obtain an opinion from legal counsel on the form of agreement 
necessary between winery and subcontractor to place the bur- 
den of performance of LOTO on the subcontractor doing the 
work. As a second level of collaboration in the matter of work 
safety, the subcontractor’s LOTO procedures would have to be 
approved by the winery’s authorized cellar person. B 

David Storm is a consulting civil/sanitary engineer specializing in 
winery utility systems and owner of Winters Winery. He is the author 


of Winery Utilities: Planning, Design and Operation, Chapman & 
Hall Publishers, December 1996. 
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IN THE CELLAR by Jake Lorenzo 


Soothe the 
savage beast 


Surveillance is the bottling line of detective work. Boring, 
mindless, interminable, it still requires expertise and experi- 
ence. Jake Lorenzo will be truthful, I couldn’t be a detective 
were it not for music. 

Sitting in a car for hours, waiting for a suspect to show up 
or leave or have a suspicious guest, would be intolerable if I 
didn’t have my music. They say that music soothes the sav- 
age best. Well, it sure as hell passes the time for a private 
detective. 

I guess a lot of my love for music goes back to my childhood. 
When I was about 18, my Dad and I were hooked on 
Bonesville. Bonesville was a funky beer bar on Melrose in Los 
Angeles. Every Monday night, Don Ellis’ big band would play. 


c 
It cost a buck to get in and a buck for a pitcher of beer. Inside 
the dingy club, Ellis led a screaming 24-piece band through a 
series of charts delving deeply into weird time signatures. 


I loved hanging out in that bar, having a few beers with my 
Dad, while the horn section blasted into the smoky air. I’ll 
never forget leaving the bar each night after the energy and Renewing premium oak flavors in depleted oak 
noise from the band overwhelmed the ears. Our sense of barrels or stainless steel tanks is simple with 
hearing almost shut down, and it seemed that we had cotton Innerstave. 
stuffed in our ears for the ride home. That band never made 
a record that came close to capturing the passion and fire of 
those Monday nights at Bonesville. 

New Orleans is the birthplace for jazz, and lots of other 


Our oak matrix was developed to produce the 
aging flavors of new French oak barrels and new 
American oak barrels. 


American music. The damp, humid climate mixed with the All woods are air-dried and each Innerstave 
French, African, and Caribbean influences percolates into a product is toasted to the winemaker’s 
passionate, irresistible sound. My friend and mentor, Jerry specifications. Innerstave can be installed in 
Henry, has told me for years that James Booker was the man. any combination of toast levels (light to heavy) 
Crazy, wild, addicted, Booker was a musical genius. I picked and by varying the toast levels, the winemaker 
up various albums by Booker, but I never got it. I never heard is able to create his or her preferred flavors for 
the special quality Jerry described. each wine. Wood quantity (wood to wine ratio) 
One night, while on a particularly arduous surveillance can be varied allowing the winemaker to 
job, | popped in a new James Booker release, Resurrection of determine the intensity of oak flavor. 
the Bayou Maharajah. Unbelievable. The piano could have While our flavor target is vanilla with toasty flavors, 
been in the back seat. Transported, I could smell the smoke, other flavors have been developed by Innerstave 
hear the tinkle of ice, even see the wavering of candlelight in such as sweet, toasted grah am, dark roast coffee, 
the bar. And the music was amazing. Booker was all over the coconut, chocolate, maple syrup, caramel, brown 
piano, coaxing sounds Id never heard before. Familiar songs sugar and toasted almond or hazelnut. 


sparkled with frenzied, Caribbean rhythms. For the first time, ie aes ; i 
[ got to hear James Booker. Wineries using Innerstave have received accolades 


A box of cassette tapes had been found. Those tapes docu- for the oak character imparted by Innerstave in 
mented more than 60 hours of James Booker performances, their wines. Wines made in barrels and tanks 
captured live at the Maple Leaf Bar in New Orleans. A young containing Innerstave win gold and platinum 
record producer for Rounder Records named Scott Billington medals. 
poured over those tapes, made selections and then painstak- 
ingly cleaned up the sound until they captured the music, the 


For more information, call 


passion, and the environment that made James Booker. Like 
solving a case, Billington had exposed and documented 
Booker for the genius that he was. 

= When I finally got home, I listened to Spiders on the Keys, 


the companion CD compiled from the same tapes. I discov- 


ered that Scott Billington had produced Booker’s last studio 24200 Arnold Drive * Sonoma, CA 95476 


album, James Booker Classified. I started flipping through my Phone: 707-996-8781 ¢ Fax: 707-996-1157 
CDs. Beau Jacques and Chris Ardoin, the hottest new Zydeco 
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bands in Louisiana were produced by Scott Billington, so 
were Geno Delafose and Nathan and the Zydeco Cha Chas. 
Irma Thomas, Ruth Brown, and nine different Johnny Adams 
albums — produced by Billington. Duke Robillard, the 
Nightcrawlers, Davell Crawford, even Tabu Ley Rochereau 
from Zaire, Africa — all produced by Scott Billington. 

Here Jake Lorenzo had collected all sorts of esoteric music, 
most of which had been produced by the same man. This was 
a mystery to be solved. I wrote to Scott Billington, explained 
that I had discovered his link to some of my favorite music, 
and invited him out for a glass of wine on my next trip to 
New Orleans. We met, drank some wine, and had a promis- 
ing afternoon. I gave him my number and told him to call if 
he was ever in northern California. 

Last week Scott called. He and Jean were coming up for a 
visit. Jakelyn’s mother was resigned. “We don’t know these 
people, and you've invited these strangers to the house for 
three days? Jake, honey, you are a piece of work.” 

We had a great time. Scott and Jean are a wonderful couple. 
They would hike through the hills during the day, visit winer- 
ies in the afternoon, and then we’d cook a nice dinner. They 
love to eat and they enjoy fine wine. Scott cooked up a fabu- 
lous risotto with some lobster mushrooms we found at the 
local market. We drank lots of wine and spent the evenings 
listening to music while Scott regaled us with stories about 
the musicians. 

It doesn’t sound like much, but wine, food, and hospitality 
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go hand-in-hand. You never know where your interests mall 
lead you. A little wine shared among strangers often encour- 
ages a stronger bond. Take a chance, make the first step. 
Before you know it, wine will introduce you to some new 
friends. What could be better than that? a 


HY 


_ IN MEMORIAM 


Greg Upton, winemaker at Artisans & Estates (A&E) 
part of Kendall-Jackson Vineyards, died recently 
after battling leukemia at age 39. 
Former winemaker at Franciscan Vineyards for 
10 years and assistant winemaker at Concannon 
_ Vineyards, Greg joined A&E in 1995. At 
; Franciscan, he was one of the first Americans to 
use native yeast in Chardonnay fermentation. 
: “Greg was very sharp, curious, daring,” says 
4 Charles Thomas, Cardinale Winery (A&E) 
_ winemaker. “He didn’t hold to any particular 
winemaking dogma. He was willing to incorporate 
a range of ideas into production.” 
: Upton is survived by his wife Tracy and three 
- daughters. 
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Engineering 


Winery Water & Waste Pianning, 
Design & Construction Management Services 
Engineering specialties include wastewater recycling and system expansions. 


Over 30 years experience in the design of water, wastewater, wastewater solids 
and utilities systems. Domestic and overseas experience with wineries producing 
table wines and sparkling wines with production capacities from 5,000 to 
2,000,000 cases. 


Excellent in-house database on process water use of all sizes of wineries. Obtain 
your utility design services from someone who knows the wine industry. 
Storm Engineering 
15 Main Street—PO Box 681, Winters, CA 95694 
916/795-3506 


LEGAL COUNSEL 


Licensed Businesses 
Packaged Goods Distribution 
Trademark Protection 
Trade Regulation and Antitrust 
Regulatory Agency Matters 


Serving Wineries and Growers Since 1971 


R. CORBIN HOUCHINS 


999 3rd Ave., Telephone: (206)343-9597 
Suite 3150 or (800)962-4805 
Seattle, WA 98104 Fax: (206)223-2045 
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CONTACT 


A&P. Ag Structures 
Accurate Forklift 
American Nursery 
Avidor 
AWS/Prospero Equip. 
Barrel Associates 
Barrel Builders 
Blue-X Vine Shelters 
Boswell Company 
CAL-PAC 


Caldwell Viticultural Serv. 


Calif. Grapevine Nursery 
Calistoga Press 

Canton Cooperage 
Carlsen & Associates 
Cellulo 

Joseph Ciatti Company 
China Wine Show 
Compleat Winemaker 
Corey Delta Constructors 
Cork Supply, USA 
Criveller Company 
Davis Instruments 
Duarte Nursery 
Electro-Steam Generator 
Elite Glass 

Encore! 

Euro-Machines 
Evergreen Nursery 
Ferrari Tractor 

Fickle Hill 

Gallo MacLean Nursery 
Gordon Graphics 
Goverment Liaison 
Gripple 

Hall & Bartley 

Hansel Leasing 

Hoyt Shepston 

IBC Network 

Innerstave 

ItalCork 

Juvenal Direct 

KHS Machines 

Kimco Mfg., Inc. 

KLR Machines, Inc. 
Knox Industries 

Krones, Inc. 

Trula LaCalle 


Lodi-Woodbridge Comm. 


Logix 

Lorane Grapevines 
Maverick Enterprises 
McBrady Engineering 
Mee Industries 
Mendocino Cooperage 
Mill Creek Mfg. 
Mobile Wine Line 
Motto, Kryla, Fisher 
Napa Fermentation 
Nomix 

Ogletree’s 

Pellenc America 
Pickering Winery Supply 
Presray Corporation 
Product Line Unlimited 
Ramondin USA 
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209/685-8700 
707/585-3675 

540/948-5064 
209/276-6828 
888/252-7036 
707/257-0714 
800/365-8231 

888/472-5839 
415/457-3955 

209/435-5893 

707/255-1294 
800/344-5688 
707/942-6033 
800/692-9888 
707/431-2000 
209/485-2692 
415/388-8301 

408/986-8384 
707/963-9681 

707/747-7500 
707/746-0353 
905/357-2930 
510/732-9229 
800/GRAFTED 
800/634-8177 
707/259-2930 
510/234-5670 
540/825-5700 
314/390-2301 

916/846-6401 

707/822-7743 
707/255-8874 
415/883-0455 
800/642-6564 
800/654-0609 
707/544-1642 
707/544-2822 
650/952-6930 
707/527-8923 
707/996-8781 

707/939-1774 
707/254-2000 
707/763-4844 
800/356-9641 

707/823-2883 
415/751-6306 
414/421-5650 
707/829-9494 
209/367-4727 
425/828-4149 
800/884-4441 

707/463-5591 

818/744-8900 
626/359-4550 
415/457-3955 
717/656-3050 
209/745-2871 

707/963-9222 
707/255-6372 
813/654-1072 
707/963-3537 
702/853-3455 
415/474-1588 
914/855-1220 
707/467-3850 
707/944-2277 


209/865-8622 
707/585-9734 
540/948-5150 
209/276-7493 
707/838-3164 
707/257-0742 
707/942-5426 
916/858-1272 
415/457-0304 
209/435-3253 
707/255-5162 
707/963-1840 
707/942-5711 
502/692-3998 
707/431-2005 
209/485-4254 
415/388-0528 
408/986-1580 
707/963-7739 
707/745-5619 
707/746-7471 
905/374-2930 
510/732-9188 
209/531-0352 
703/549-0664 
707/259-2933 
510/234-0433 
707/967-8802 
314/390-2332 
916/846-0390 
707/822-0403 
707/255-4579 
415/883-5124 
703/525-8451 
800/654-0689 
707/544-1646 
707/544-7801 
650/952-5691 
707/568-5640 
707/996-1157 
707/939-0671 
707/642-2288 
707/763-6997 
209/277-9358 
707/823-6954 
415/751-6806 
414/421-2222 
707/829-6981 
209/367-0737 
425/828-9682 
541/942-9867 
707/463-0188 
815/744-8901 
626-359-4660 
415/457-0304 
717-656-7828 
209/744-0443 
707/963-1379 
707/255-6462 
813/653-2827 
707/963-8217 
702/853-4554 
415/474-1617 
914/855-1139 
707/467-3850 
707/257-1408 


Devin Stout 

D. Christensen 
J. Hollerith 

P. Christensen 
Steve Scholz 
Rich Davis 
Phil Burton 
Greg Glunt 
Jim Boswell 
Bob Leyva 

J. Caldwell 
Rich Salvestrin 
Bob Hillis 

Ken Seymour 
Jim Carlsen 
Phil Crantz 
Joseph Ciatti 
Monica Kan 
Curt Caviness 
Mark Ricci 
Justin Davis 
Bruno Criveller 
K. Fisher-Ebine 
John Duarte 
Barbara Akens 
Erica Harrop 
Peter Heylin 
Matt Eiser 

F. Dressel 

E. Canales 
Glenn Siegfried 
F. MacLean 

G. Lindstrom 
James Hurson 
Dawn Shad 
Andy Hall 

Jim Taylor 
Lew Harper 
JérOme Aubin 
Bob Rogers 

C. De Petris 
Perry Teaff 

Al Burns 

Jerry Welker 

|. Linderman 
Mel Knox 
Mike Mekash 
Trula LaCalle 
Mark Chandler 
Jim Connant 
Brad Biehl 
Charles Sawyer 
Bill McBrady 
Randy Foote 
Jim Boswell 
Joe Glick 

H. Drummond 
Patrick Fetzer 
Pat Watkins 
Keith Passaur 
Ron Ogletree 
J-C Soleil 
John Pickering 
Ted Hollander 
Ken Schrock 
M. Elledge 


RLS Equipment 88 609/965-0074 609/965-2509  B. Stollenwerk 
RTS Packaging 72 800/558-6984 404/417-2357 G.M. Shaw 
Sabaté, USA 83 415/362-7465 415/922-9082 F. Sabaté 
Santa Rosa Stainless Steel 81 707/544-7777 707/544-6316 Rod Ferronato 
Scott Laboratories 67 707/765-6666 707/765-6674 Steve Doherty 
Seguin Moreau 105 707/252-3408 707/252-0319 — John Schilter 
SnapMax 2 310/323-3210 310/329-8338 A. Tesselaar 
Snap N’ Grow 82 888/GROWTUBE NA 
Sonoma Grapevines 90 707/542-5510 707/542-4801 Rich Kunde 
StaVin 4] 415/331-7849 415/331-0516 Alan Sullivan 
Storm Engineering 118 916/795-3506 916/795-1119 David Strom 
Sunridge Nursery 75 805/858-2237 805/366-4251 Terry Stollar 
Supreme Corq 60-61 800/794-4160 206/251-5735 Steve Burnell 
Techniquip 106 510/454-4227 510/447-2201 — Christine Hill 
Tonnellerie Boutes 73 707/542-1158 707/544-7684 Ken Seymour 


Tonnellerie de Bourgogne 75 


Tonnellerie Francaise 5 
Tonnellerie Mercier 85 
Tonnellerie Radoux 12 
Treessentials 107 
Valley Pipe & Supply 33 
Vinifera 78 
Vintage Nurseries 35) 
Walnut Hill Waxes 108 
Weed Badger 66 
Western Square 114 


Wine Appreciation Guild 89 
World Cooperage 


707/257-3582 
707/942-9301 
707/251-5818 
707/588-9144 
800/248-8239 
209/233-0321 
800/648-1681 
800/499-9019 
800/NEEDWAX 
800/437-3392 
209/944-0921 
800/231-9463 
417/588-4151 


707/254-0852 R. M.-Montero 
707/942-5037. Duane Wall 
707/251-5811 Phillipe Petit 
707/588-8547 Max Gasiewicz 


612/228-0554 Chris Siems 
209/233-1713 Mitch Long 
707/773-0665 Dave Nelson 
805/758-4999 Jeff Sanders 
215/785-6594 D. Scuderi 
701/778-7501 J. Anderson 


209/9440934 John Lansingh 
415/866-3513 Elliott Mackey 


417/588-3344 Ed Larmie 


MOTTO, KRYLA & FISHER 
‘Wine Industry 
Consultants and Accountants 


OFFICE LOCATION: 


899 Adams Street, Suite E 
St. Helena, CA 94574 


(707) 963-9222 
(fax) 963-1379 


AVAILABLE SERVICES: 


w Wine Business Consulting 
¥ Financial & Business Plans 
WwW Estate & Gift Tax Planning 


%W Employee Benefit Consulting 


% IRS Audit Representation 
® Profitability Studies 
W Business-Oriented Financial 
Reporting 
wW Vineyard Development & 
Replanting Plans 


W Income Tax Planning 
& Preparation 
& Real Property Tax Consulting 
wW Sales & Use Tax 
@ Winery Valuations 
wW Merger & Acquisition Consulting 
® Wine Litigation Support 
& Expert Witness 
w% Wine Industry Computer Systems 


We can only imagine what , 
happens to the cork that 


oesnt meet our standards. 


(Hopefully, it’s not going in your wine.) 


Cork quality is very important to us here at Cork Supply USA. Only the best survive our testing and meet our 
incredibly high and exacting standards. Consistent sensory characteristics, superb wood qualities, reliable 
sealing properties. That's what you get everytime you place an order with us. So ask yourself, are those 


other corks good enough for your wine? Cork Supply USA. You can depend on us. 


CORK SUPPLY 


USA 4 


Cork Supply USA - 537-F Stone Road, Benicia, CA 94510 


TEL 707-746-0353 » FAX 707-746-7471 - www.corksupplyusa.com 


